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ARAB STUDENTS' CHOICES OF WAYS TO LIVE* 


Department of Psychology, American University of Beirut 


E. Terry Ркотнко 


A. PROBLEM 


Morris (2, 3) has developed descriptions of patterns of living drawn from 
conceptions of the desirable life found in the world's leading religious and 
ethical systems. He has used the ratings given by students to these "ways 
of life" to make cross-national studies of the values of male students from 
the United States, Canada, China, India, Japan, and Norway. He and 
Jones (4) have shown that dimensions of "conceptions of the desirable" 
could be obtained by factor analysis of those ratings, and that the dimensions 
so obtained were quite similar for American and Indian students. 

In this paper the choices of Arab students have been compared with those 
of students from other countries, and a factor analysis has been carried out 
to determine whether the dimensions of Arabs' value expressions resembled 
those of other students. 


B. SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


Students in this university were given the "Ways to Live" document in 
the form used by Morris, and asked to rate each of the ways on a seven-point 
scale. A rating of 1 indicated "I dislike it very much," a rating of + indi- 
cated "I am indifferent to it" and a rating of 7 indicated "I like it very 
much." Instructions for the rating procedure were those of Morris and 
Jones (4). | 

Data were obtained from 100 Near Eastern Arab males. Of these, 60 
were Christians and 40 were Moslems. Median age at last birthday was 
20.8. There were 49 subjects from Lebanon, 22 from Jordan, 20 from 
Syria, and nine from Bahrain, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, and Iraq. 


C. RESULTS 


For each of the ways, the ratings assigned by Christians were compared 
with those assigned by Moslems. ‘The chi-squared technique was used to 
determine whether there were differences in the ratings given by the two 


*Received in the Editorial Office on July 16, 1957, and given immediate publica- 
tion in accordance with our policy of special consideration for cross-cultural studies. 
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groups which could not be attributed to chance. For none of the ways was 
there a difference between the two distributions which was significant at the 
-01 level. For only one of the 13 ways (number five) was there a difference 
significant at the .05 level. Because of the absence of statistically significant 
differences between the two groups, religious affiliation was not considered 
in subsequent analyses of the data. 

Mean assigned weights were computed for each of the ways. The more 
preferred ways, and mean weights assigned were: 

Way 6, "need of constant activity" (5.7). 


Way 5, "merge oneself with а social group, enjoy .. . companionship” 
(5.5). 

Way 7, “dynamic integration of enjoyment, action, and contemplation” 
(5.4). 


Way 1, “moderation. . . restraint and intelligence" (5.3). 
Way 10, "stern, manly control of self” (5.1). 
Way 3, “concern for other persons” (5.0). 


The less preferred ways, together with mean weights assigned, were: 
Way 9, “quiet receptivity” (3.0). 
Way 11, “contemplative life . . . giving up the world” (3.1). 
Way 8, “simple, carefree, wholesome enjoyment” (3.4). 
Way 2, “go it alone” (3.4). 

The mean weights assigned these ways by Arab students were then com- 
pared with the mean weights assigned by male university students in six other 
countries. The Arab students gave a higher mean weight to three of the 
ways than did any other country. For each of these ways, the Chinese stu- 
dents gave the second highest rating. The three ways which Arabs rated 
higher than did others were: 


Way 6, “need of constant activity” (5.7). 


Way 5, “merge oneself with a social group, enjoy... companionship” 
(5.5). 

Way 12, “life finds its zest in overcoming, dominating, conquering . . .” 
(4.8). 


The Arabs rated two other ways higher than five of the six other nations: 


Way 10, "stern, manly control of self” (Arabs, 5.1; Indians, 5.3). 
Way 13, “let himself be used... by the great objective purposes in the 
universe” (Chinese, 5.5; Arabs, 4.0). 


The Arabs gave the lowest average rating to one of the ways: 
Way 8, “simple, carefree, wholesome enjoyment” (3.4). 


A factor analysis was made of the ratings assigned. Thurstone’s centroid 
method was employed with graphical rotation toward simple structure. This 
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was the technique employed by Morris and Jones. Data obtained from this 
analysis are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Loapincs ом ROTATED FAcTors* 

Ways Fi F^, F's Fi Fy h? 
1 20 —09 34 05 —02 17 
2 46 —27 —19 —05 —13 34 
3 31 24 20 02 —03 20 
4 —12 —56 11 —11 19 39 
5 00 05 09 31 —10 12 
6 —08 —15 00 11 —19 08 
7 05 —38 01 04 49 39 
8 —07 —40 +7 00 00 39 
9 24 —33 —08 —23 —25 29 

10 66 —02 —04 12 20 49 
11 37 02 30 +H —13 4 
12 16 —850 —07 38 —05 43 
13 25 31 46 07 —13 39 


*Decimal point omitted for all entries. 


Some of the dimensions which emerge from the factor analysis seem to 
be more or less the same as those found by Morris and Jones, but some are 
definitely not the same. Factor I might be called a Se/f-Reliance factor. 


'The heaviest loadings were for ways endorsing “manly self-control,” “go it 
alone,” and “the inner self.” This factor is similar to the Social Restraint 
and Self-Control factor of Jones and Morris, although it differs in that Way 2 
and Way 11 have for our groups much higher loadings than for his groups. 

Factor II can be named an Enjoyment factor, because the heavy loadings 
on this factor were for ways offering that “life is something to be enjoyed— 
sensuously," "zest in overcoming, dominating, conquering," and "simple, 
carefree, wholesome enjoyment.” This factor resembles fairly closely the 
Self-Indulgence factor of the American and Indian analyses. 

Factor III is one of Simplicity and Moderation. Heavy loadings were 
found for ways advocating “simple, carefree, wholesome enjoyment”; “let 
himself be used . . . by the great objective purposes in the universe” ; "mod- 
restraint and intelligence”; and “contemplative Ше... giving 
up the world.” The ways with loadings on this factor call up pictures of 
'Thoreau's Walden Pond. There was no factor in the Jones and Morris 
studies which could be looked upon as analogous to our Factor Ill. | 

'The familiar Introversion-Extraversion dimension seems to be found in 
IV. The heaviest positive weights go to ways asserting that “life 
dominating, conquering some obstacle” and “a 
self with a social group, enjoy coöperation and 


eration... 


Factor 
finds its zest in overcoming, 


person should . . . merge опе 
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companionship.” ‘The heaviest negative weight on this factor is Way 11, 
which describes “contemplative life . . . giving up the world." The three 
ways with heaviest loadings on our analysis were also the three with heaviest 
loadings in the American and Indian analyses, where this factor was called 
Enjoyment in Action. 

Way 7 is the only way with a heavy loading on the fifth factor, so this 
factor can be termed one of Dynamic Integration. Way 9, "quiet. recep- 
tivity,’ has some negative loading. There was no factor in the prototype 
study which corresponds to this one. Indeed, Way 7 had no large loading 
on any of the factors found by Jones and Morris. 


D. Discussion 


This study did not deal directly with the values which control the daily 
behavior of Arabs. Rather, it attempted to ascertain the degree of acceptance 
and rejection which Arabs express with respect to 13 major “philosophies of 
life." The study deals with judgments of the desirable rather than with 
general behavior. 

In general the Arab students seem to prefer ways of life which involve 
activity, group participation, and self-control. “They reject ways which cen- 
ter on receptivity, contemplation, carefree enjoyment, and solitary living. 
The picture which emerges, then, seems to be one of active extraversion 
coupled with a moderating self-restraint. 

When Arab choices are compared with those of other countries, we again 
notice the unusually strong emphasis on activity, group participation, and 
self-control. Rejection of carefree enjoyment, which also stands out, fits 
into this picture. The only additional item which is notable from the norma- 
tive data is the acceptance by the Arabs of the ideal of permitting them- 
selves to be used by cosmic forces. Acceptance of this item seems to be com- 
patible with the classical interpretation of “Islam” as meaning submission to 
fate. 

There is a striking similarity between the choices made by our subjects and 
those which Adorno, е/ al. (1) attribute to "the authoritarian personality" 
in America. ‘The emphasis on activity, group participation, and self-control 
and the rejection of carefree enjoyment, contemplation, and solitary living 
are all a part of the "authoritarian syndrome." Similarly, submission to 
fate fits the picture. It should be noted that a study by Prothro and Meli- 
kian (5) presented evidence justifying the use of the term "authoritarian" 
in describing the culture of this area. This "syndrome" not surprisingly 
manifests itself in value choices. А 


“I 
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Although there are distinctive features of the Arab choices, the rankings 
given the various ways by Arabs students were generally similar to the rank- 
ings given those ways by other students. The rank-order correlation (rho) 
between Arab students’ rankings and the rankings of other students were 
all positive: India, 0.79; China, 0.75; Japan, 0.74; United States, 0.69; 
Norway, 0.66; Canada, 0.57. Аз Jones and Morris point out, there is a 
general tendency for students to prefer some ways and to reject others. Na- 
tional differences are variations within this general pattern of value choices. 

The data do not permit an affirmative answer to the question of whether 
there is a "value structure holding across cultures." Three of the dimensions 
found in this study were about the same as those found in America and in 
India, but the other two factors found had not emerged previously. Similarly, 
two of the factors found in the previous study were not found in this one. 


E. SUMMARY 


Male Arab students were asked to rate the 13 "Ways to Live" described 
by Morris as summarizing the conceptions of the desirable found in the 
world's leading ethical and religious systems. The ratings of the Arabs 
were compared with the ratings of students from seven other countries. 
Arab students gave greatest preference to ways involving activity, group 
participation, and self-control. They rejected ways which centered on con- 
templation, solitary living, and carefree enjoyment. Similarities were noted 
between the choices of Arabs and those which might typify "the authoritarian 


personality." 

A factor analysis of the ratings yielded five orthogonal dimensions. Three 
of these dimensions resembled those found in studies of American and Indian 
students, but two of the dimensions were different from those found in 


studies elsewhere. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL FUNCTIONING OF DELINQUENTS* 
Department of Psychology, New York University 


Lronarp BLANK 


A. BACKGROUND 


Lower scores on intelligence tests of delinquents have been explained in 
various ways. According to Williams (12), the lower scores of delin- 
quents are due to their inability to profit from experience, that is, to learn 
intelligently. Possibly, their short attention span is related to impulsiveness 
and restless activity both of which serve to reduce intelligent behavior (5). 
Difficulty in planning ability together with impulsiveness could make careful, 
considered behavior difficult for the delinquent (6). 

Many researchers (2, 5, 7, 8, 10) have found that delinquents do better 
on motor tasks than on verbal tasks. Rapaport (7) believes that this is 
due to characteristic emphasis on action or "doing things" and the avoid- 
ance of rational application to problems. The delinquent prefers to act 
immediately rather than to think carefully and verbalize. The over-all pat- 
tern is one involving un-reflective thinking, poor judgment, faulty planning 
ability, and impulsive activity—in short, what may be called an action- 
oriented proclivity. 

Shafer (8) states that for psychopathic and delinquent personalities the 
characteristic pattern on the Wechsler-Bellevue is the superiority of the 
performance level over the verbal and high scores on subtests that involve 
visual-motor coórdination and speed. On the Picture Arrangement and Ob- 
ject Assembly subtests, they achieve their best scores as compared to the other 
subtests. Both perceptual-organizational and motor processes are involved 
in these subtests (7, 10). The relative superiority of the delinquents’ per- 
formance on these tasks may be due to the motor factors primarily and not 
to the perceptual-organizational factors. Possibly, on a test of perceptual- 
organizational ability, with verbal and motor factors held minimal, delin- 
quents might do poorer than non-delinquents because of a lack of careful, 


planned orientation towards tasks. 
B. PURPOSE 
The purpose of this study will be to determine whether there is the char- 
acteristic pattern for delinquents on the Wechsler-Bellevue and to deter- 
mine how these subjects fare on a relatively non-verbal, non-motor task. 
*Received in the Editorial Office on December 19, 1955. 
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C. PROCEDURE 


An Assembly Method (АЛГ) was designed to measure objectively per- 
ceptual and organizational processes relevant to intellectual functioning. 
It was designed to present a situation where verbal, motor, speed, cultural, 
and abstract features would be minimal (3, 4). 

AM consisted of multiple-choice visual discriminations. ‘The subjects 
assembled a male figure from among original pieces and alternates of subtle, 
moderate, and gross distortion but all of interchangeable fit. A practice figure 
was first demonstrated in pantomime and then 11 sets of four pieces each were 


FIGURE 1 
ADMINISTRATION OF ASSEMBLY METHOD 


presented in prescribed order (see Figure 1). Subjects indicated their choice 


by touching a piece in some way. No verbal or motor responses were elicited 


and there was no time limit. Perceptual processes were defined as immedi- 


ate and progressive discriminations of the various body parts, one from an- 
other and from alternate pieces of the same part. Organizational processes 
were the combining of these percepts into larger units as well as the correc- 
tion of these percepts. 

In December of 1954, 12, 14, and 16-year-old male students in a junior 
and a senior New York City high school were administered the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale, Form 1. Those students who were 
classified by the Wechsler as'Dull (80-89 /Q), Average (90-109 1Q), and 
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Bright (110 and above IQ) were administered AM individually. The 
total sample for students was 49. 

Fourteen- and 16-year-old male delinquents were sampled at a New York 
State Training School. Those delinquents who had not previously been ad- 
ministered Form 1 of the Adult Wechsler Scale, were administered this 
scale. Using the intelligence score criteria discussed above, all delinquents 
classified as Dull, Average, and Bright were given 424 individually. Total 
N was 67. 

D. RzrsurTS 


In Table 1 are the Wechsler Scale /Q's and subtest weighted scores for the 
students and delinquents. The students have a fairly homogeneous ГО with 


TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS OF ФМ WiTH WECHSLER SCALES AND SUBTESTS FOR STUDENTS AND 
DELINQUENTS 
Normals Delinquents 

Scale or IQ or IQ or 

subtest Test description wt. score r wt. score r 
Verbal 101.29 .354* 87.38 .345* 
Performance 103.20 341* 99.73 .190 
Full 102.92 .371* 92.53 .380* 
Information Memory pertinent facts 9.12 .321* 7.21 275 
Comprehension Conventional judgment 10.18 243 8.56 249 
Digit Span Attention 7.61 .035 6.76 17 
Arithmetic Concentration 7.76 .381* 6.04 .342* 
Similarities Verbal concepts . 9.53 462* 7.56 .357* 
Vocabulary Organization of memories 

and concept formation 8.65 495* 7.00 391” 

Picture Anticipations, visuo-motor 

Arrangement grasp of social situations 10.12 .058 10.20 165 
Picture Recognition and grasp 

Completion of whole situations 10.06 :375% 10.11 .365* 
Block Visuo-motor coórdination 

Design and organization 9.98 313* 9.36 131 
Object Visuo-motor coórdination 

Assembly and anticipation 9.39 .364* 11.13 —.099 
Digit Visuo-motor coórdination | 

Symbol concentration and learning 9.02 162 7553 149 


*Significant at least at .05 level of confidence. 


respect to Full, Verbal, and Performance Scales. All three scores are slightly 
above those for the general population. The delinquent Full Scale ТО is 


lower than that of the general population and 10 points lower than for the 


students. 
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The delinquents score highest in Performance, seven points higher than 
their Full JQ. The 12-point difference between their Performance and 
Verbal /Q’s is significant at the .01 level of confidence. Delinquents scored 
considerably lower than the students in every verbal subtest but at about the 
same for every performance subtest except Digit Symbol where they scored 
significantly lower and Object Assembly where they scored significantly 
higher at the .01 level of confidence. Their two highest scores were on 
Object Assembly and Picture Arrangement. This sample delinquent popu- 
lation, at least, confirms the assumption made that these subjects are action- 
oriented, do better in the performance than in the verbal areas, and do their 
best on the Object Assembly and Picture Arrangement subtests. 


TABLE 2 
Comparison ОЕ STUDENT AND DELINQUENT MEAN AM SCORES 
Mean Sigma N t-score P 
Students 36.06 4.02 49 
Delinquents 34.91 +46 67 
2.08 .02 


The delinquents scored lower than the students on 4/4. In Table 2, it 
can be seen that the mean 4M score for the delinquents of 34.91 is signifi- 
cantly lower at the .02 level of confidence than the student ФЛ mean of 
36.06. 

The correlations of AM with Full, Verbal, and Performance Scales and 
with the various subtests of the Wechsler for the students and the delin- 
quents are also given in Table 1. Product moment r's were used to facilitate 
comparisons between the different r's. While these coefficients may underes- 
timate the relationships as measured by Eta, the differential values, of inter- 
est here, remain fairly constant (3, 9, 10, pp. 276-278, 13). 

For both students and delinquents, the Full and Verbal Scales and the 
Performance Scales for the students correlate significantly with 4M. The 
delinquents’ Performance scores do ло? correlate significantly with AM. 
Those delinquents who fared well on Performance did not as a rule do well 
on AM. 

All correlations of ФАМ with Wechsler subtests that are statistically sig- 
nificant for delinquents are significant for students. These are Vocabulary, 
Similarities, Arithmetic, and Picture Completion. The students also have 
significant correlations for Information, Block Design, and Object Assembly. 
The tests for both samples that do not correlate significantly with 4/4 may 
be categorized (1, p. 549) as memory for pertinent facts, conventional judg- 
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ment and grasp of social situations, and visuo-motor coórdination with con- 
centration and learning aspects. While the delinquents score as high or higher 
on tests involving in part visuo-motor coórdination (action-oriented situa- 
tions) such as Picture Arrangement, Block Design, and Object Assembly, the 
latter two delinquent scores do not correlate significantly with 4M and do 
so for the students. Consequently, AM is probably measuring less visuo- 
motor coórdination and speed factors but more of other factors—possibly “g” 
and/or perceptual-organizational processes. 

For the students, the only differences between correlations that are statis- 
tically significant are those of Vocabulary and Similarities which are higher 
than Digit Span and Picture Arrangement. Verbal concept formation for 
the student sample seems to be most significantly related to 4M. Every 
correlation for the delinquents that is significantly correlated with АМ is 
significantly greater than the Object Assembly correlation. The delinquent 
Object Assembly score actually has a negative correlation with 4M. The 
only significant difference of correlation between both samples is the signifi- 
cantly higher student correlation of AM with Object Assembly. This, 
despite the fact delinquents obtained their highest weighted score on Object 
Assembly, significantly higher than the students’ score. 


E. CoNcLUSION 


It would appear that Object Assembly largely measures visuo-motor co- 
ordination and speed factors for delinquents but the successful performance 
on this test is not necessarily related to the general intellectual ability meas- 
ured by the Wechsler Full Scale. When motor action per se is minimized 
and perceptual-organizational processes are stressed as in the Assembly 
Method, the delinquents do poorer than the students. This should be kept 
in mind when evaluating the performance of delinquents оп the Object As- 
sembly subtest. On the other hand, the results of this study enhance the 
diagnostic implication of Object Assembly for delinquent and psychopathic 


subjects. 
F. SUMMARY 


The 12-to 16-year-old delinquents sampled in this study presented the char- 
acteristic pattern оп the Wechsler-Bellevue described by Shafer and others. 
Namely, this pattern consists of a superiority of Performance over Verbal 
level and high scores on subtests that largely involve visuo-motor coördination 
and speed factors, particularly Object Assembly and Picture Arrangement. 
As predicted, on a test of perceptual-organizational ability where verbal and 
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motor factors are minimal, they fared significantly lower than matched stu- 
dent subjects. The results of this study suggest a diagnostic use of Object 
Assembly for delinquent and psychopathic personalities. 
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ТНЕ EFFECT OF RELEVANT AND NON-RELEVANT SOURCES 
ON ATTITUDE CHANGE* 


Department of Journalism, University of California 
Jean S. Kerrick! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Early research concerning communications in which a source makes an 
assertion about a concept generally demonstrated that when a positive source 
makes a statement, attitude change toward the concept is more often in the 
direction of the statement than it would ordinarily be. On the other hand, 
when a negative source (a source about whom a subject’s attitude is un- 
favorable) makes an assertion, change will be minimal, or even opposite to 
the assertion. 

These results can be explained in terms of Newcomb’s theoretical model 
(2). According to Newcomb, where a source transmits information to a 
subject about a concept, the effect of that information will be determined by 
(а) the subject's orientation toward the concept and by (5) the subject’s 
orientation toward the source. Newcomb points out that the communica- 
tion is characterized by a balance of forces in a field dynamic situation, that 
is, a change in any part of the system may lead to changes in any of the 
other parts. In view of this situation, Newcomb postulates a persistent “strain 
toward symmetry.” 

This “strain toward symmetry” is essentially the same phenomenon as the 
"pressure toward congruity" demonstrated empirically by Tannenbaum (4) 
and postulated by Osgood and Tannenbaum (3). 

Tannenbaum systematically explored the relationship of concept-change 
in response to assertions by various sources, noting not only change in attitude 
toward the concept, but also change in attitude toward the source of the 
assertion as well. Prior investigation had not been concerned with the 
possibility that attitudes toward the source itself might undergo change. Yet 
the unity of Newcomb’s system and the congruity principle both predict that 


approval of the source will be influenced by the total communications situa- 


tion. 


*Received in the Editorial Office on February 27, 1956. 
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According to the congruity principle, stress is created by exposure to a 
message in which a source makes an assertion about a concept, provided 
that initial attitudes toward the source and concept are not already perfectly 
congruous. Either concept-shift (change in attitude toward the concept) or 
source-shift (change in attitude toward the source), or both, may result from 
the attempt to achieve greater congruity. 

Osgood and Tannenbaum provide a mathematical model by which 
source-shift and concept-shift may be predicted (knowing original attitudes 
toward both the source and the concept) in terms of scale units on the Seman- 
tic Differential, used as a test of attitude (3). 

Tannenbaum obtained a correlation of .91 between predicted and obtained 
values of attitude shift. However, a subsequent study provided only limited 
support for the principle of pressure toward congruity (1). 

The present study was designed for two purposes: (a) to investigate one 
of the specific aspects of the source itself which seems likely to influence atti- 
tude change resulting from the total communications situation, and (^) to 
determine whether the factor of the relevance of source to concept acts as a 
limiting factor on the principle of congruity in attitude change. 

It was expected that a source of given positive or negative attitude value 
will be most effective when communicating in an area of competence or famil- 
iarity, and least effective when communicating in an area of which he may 
be presumed to have little knowledge. 


B. METHOD 


Typical attitude-change procedure was used. Subjects were pre-tested 
to determine attitudes toward both sources and concepts. Approximately 
two weeks later, they were given experimental material to read. They were 
then tested again for attitude. 

Experimental materials consisted of short (150 to 200 words) fictitious 
newspaper stories in which a source made an assertion about a concept. 
The source, the concept, and the direction of the assertion were made explicit 
both in the headline (e.g., WALLACE CONDEMNS PROTECTIVE TARIFF FOR 
FARM CROPS) and in the body of the story. 

Stories were printed in newspaper type, and set in newspaper column 
width. Subjects were told that the stories had been clipped from non-local 
newspapers and reproduced exactly as they had been printed. 

Sources and concepts were selected in pairs, so that Source 1 was relevant 
to Concept 1, but not relevant to Concept 2. Source 2 was relevant to Con- 
cept 2, but not to Concept 1. For each concept, two stories were written. 
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"These stories differed only in the use of first, the relevant source, and second, 


the non-relevant source. Except for the source, the content of the two stories 
on each concept was alike. Sources 3 and 4, and Concepts 3 and 4 were 
selected in the same manner. Thus, each source and each concept was used 
both in relevant and in non-relevant situations. The sources and con- 
cepts used are presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL ATTITUDE OBJECTS 

Experimental Concepts Experimental Sources 

1. Protective Tariffs for Farm Products 1. Henry Wallace 

2. Abstract Art 2. Director of the Museum of Modern 
Art 

3. Flexible Price Supports 3. U. S. Department of Agriculture 

4. Recognition of Red China 4. John Foster Dulles 

Control Concepts Control Sources 

5. Brannan Plan 5. Illinois Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion 

6. Smoking 6. American Medical Association 


Two groups of 40 college students each were used. Most of the sub- 
jects were sophomores or juniors, and beginning majors in journalism. Each 
group read two stories in which the source was relevant and two in which 
the source was not relevant. 

The measure of attitude was a cumulative score on the evaluative factor 
scales of Osgood’s Semantic Differential (3)? 

In addition to attitude scores on the sources and concepts included in the 


experimental materials, both groups were tested for attitudes toward two 


control concepts and two control sources. 


C. RESULTS 
1. The Control Group 
Attitude change scores were compared by means of the #-test for correlated 
data for both groups on the four control items. Neither group showed a 
significant difference in attitude from pre-test to post-test on those control 


items. 
2. Average Attitude Change 


Mean attitude change from pre-test to post-test was compared for each 
source and for each concept under conditions of relevance and non-relevance. 


‘These data are presented in Table 2. 


2Evaluative scales: good—bad, beautiful—ugly, | fair—unfair, clean—dirty, pleas- 
ant—unpleasant, valuable—worthless. Non-evaluative filler scales: fast—slow, active 


—passive, strong—weak, large—small. 
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When :-tests (correlated) were made, all concepts showed change when 
they had been presented in a relevant situation. Two of them, however, 
reached a probability value of only 10 per cent. However, only one con- 
cept showed change in a non-relevant situation. 


TABLE 2 
MEAN ATTITUDE SHIFT FOR EACH CONCEPT AND Source UNDER CONDITIONS OF 
RELEVANCE AND NoN-RELEVANCE 


Relevant situation Non-relevant situation 
Sources change Р change = R 
USDA +7 +5 
Museum of Modern Art —130 .001 —106 01 
Henry Wallace + 51 .05 — 27 
John Foster Dulles + 10 — 23 
Concepts 
Flexible Price Supports + 45 10 + 27 
Protective Tariffs — $84 10 — 31 
Abstract Art — 59 01 — 32 
Red China + 94 .02 + 90 01 


When source-shift is considered, two sources showed a significant shift 
when they had been presented in a relevant situation, and one of those also 
produced a significant shift when presented in the non-relevant situation. 


3. Attitude Change Predicted by Congruity 


To determine the effectiveness of prediction by the principle of pressure 
toward congruity, each subject’s original attitude toward source and con- 
cept was used and individual predictions were made. ‘The percentage of 
the total shift which was predicted by the principle of congruity was deter- 
mined. These data are presented in Table 3. 

Total shift, regardless of direction, was about the same for relevant and 
non-relevant situations. However, for three concepts, the principle of con- 
gruity predicted a significantly greater percentage of the total change when 
the concepts were presented in relevant situations than when they were 
presented in non-relevant situations. With the fourth concept, however, the 
reverse was true, with the principle predicting significantly better in the non- 
relevant situation. 

With source-shift, congruity twice predicted significantly better in the 
relevant than in the non-relevant situations. 

When the average percentages of correct predictions over all sources 
and over all concepts were considered prediction was significantly better in 
the relevant situations. In the relevant situation, 83 per cent of the total 
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source-shift was predicted, while only 70.5 per cent was predicted in the non- 
relevant situation. Concept-shift was predicted 97.5 per cent of the time 
in the relevant situation, but only 82.5 per cent of the time in the non-rele- 


vant situation. 


TABLE 3 
Per CENT or TOTAL ATTITUDE SHIFT BY INDIVIDUAL Ss WHICH Is PREDICTED BY THE 
PRINCIPLE ОЕ CONGRUITY 


Relevant situation Non-relevant situation 
"Total Per cent Total Per cent 
Sources change predicted pt change predicted 
USDA 86 79 .05 87 61 
Museum of Modern Art 136 90 105 92 
Henry Wallace 97 81 .01 121 56 
John Foster Dulles 84 32 67 73 
Меап 83 .01 70.5 
Concepts 
Flexible Price Supports 115 99 .01 115 87 
Protective Tariffs 166 98 01 147 86 
Abstract Art 69 87 01 92 63 
Red China 150 85 01 152 97 
x e. 
Mean 97.5 01 82.5 


*P of differences between proportions. 
D. SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An experiment was conducted to determine the effect of the relevance or 
non-relevance of source to concept in a communication situation where atti- 


tude change is desired. Results of the experiment support the following con- 


clusions: 
1. Relevant situations tend to produce greater average attitude change 


than non-relevant situations. ‘They do not, however, produce greater total 


(regardless of direction) change. 
2. The principle of pressure toward congruity, postulated by Osgood 


and Tannenbaum, usually predicts attitude change more effectively when 


the source is relevant to the concept. 
3. The principle of congruity does predict attitude change better than 


chance, even when the source is not relevant to the concept. 
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TOWARD A NEW INSTINCT THEORY* 


Department of Psychology, Central Michigan College 


Oscar OPPENHEIMER 


There is today a widely felt need for a sound instinct theory. In trying 
to establish such a theory we meet great difficulties because we are haunted 
by the specters of old erroneous notions, and by the misconceptions which 
these notions have produced in the minds of opponents of instinct theories. 
The most promising way of laying the ghosts of the past is to confront them 
with new more sensible ideas. This of necessity means laborious work. For 
time honored and widely and uncritically accepted old concepts may make 
even the clearest thinker sometimes accept them without further examination. 
In the seventh chapter of his book on “Motivation and Personality,” A. H. 
Maslow presents the longest step which we have so far taken towards a new 
instinct theory. In discussing my own ideas on the subject, I shall compare 
them with Maslow’s wherever this can be done fruitfully. 

A new instinct theory will not dissipate its strength by discovering in- 
stincts in a dozen widely different fields of mental phenomena, but rather 
will concentrate on the few fields in which it can convincingly demonstrate 
the need for such a theory. It is true that the wildly indiscriminate use in 
the past has discredited the term instinct, but this is not a justification for 
abandoning it completely. If we are able to cleanse it from the follies of 
the past we will find that it can render a new and important service. There 
are two fields, the field of learning and the field of motivation, in which an 
instinct theory seems to me to be indispensable for full understanding of the 
phenomena in the fields. In the field of learning, instinct stands for the part 
of behavior which would be learning if we were allowed to assume the pres- 
ence of learning, but where we have good reasons for denying its presence. 
Instinct here is the substitute for learning. It is true that we do not know 
the nature of the substitute, but it is important to be aware of its existence 
and of the fact that there is something present that cannot be explained. 
This type of instinct is mainly found in animal behavior, and since 1 am con- 
cerned with human behavior I shall not discuss it in this presentation. 

The second type of instincts is found in motivation. Here instincts are 
basic motives which means two things: instincts are not based on other mo- 
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tives, and all other motives are based on instincts. The life of an indi- 
vidual is full of motives. In the case of most motives if we raise the ques- 
tion as to why we have them, in the answer which we receive another motive 
is given. First motive: I want to get up in the morning. We ask: Why? 
Answer: Because I want to go to class. This is the second motive. This 
second motive in turn can be treated like the first. Question: Why do I 
want to go to class? Answer: Because I want to learn something. And 
again if the question is asked why I want to learn something the answer 
may be given: Because I want to receive good grades. Then if I ask the 
question: And why good grades? The answer may be: For the sake of 
social prestige. But if I ask the question now: Why social prestige?, ло 
answer can be given. I have arrived at the basic motive or instinct. I just 
want to have social prestige, and that is all there is to it. Our example illus- 
trates a large part of motivation: motives based upon each other, explained 
by each other, and all of them based upon instincts. The situation in this 
area of motivation is much more complex than presented here. But for the 
present discussion our presentation is sufficient (1). While we find here one 
motive based upon the next without any intermediate link there are many 
other motives which have in common with the first group their dependence on 
instincts, but differ greatly from them in the manner in which they depend 
upon them. In this second group motives are connected with each other by 
an intermediate link, namely the realization or non-realization of a motive. 
An example is offered by the motive of aggression. Lack of realization or 
unsatisfactory realization of a strong motive would lead to a motive of 
aggression. If, in turn, the motive of aggression cannot be realized, let us 
say the individual finds counter-aggression stronger than his aggression, à 
third motive will emerge, namely coóperation. The individual finds it safe to 
coóperate since he cannot fight successfully. So we find in the second group 
à chain of motives as we found in the first group, and in both groups all 
motives can be traced back to instincts at the end of the chain, the differ- 
ence being that in the second group we always find between two motives 
the connecting link of complete or incomplete realization of the first of the 
two motives. 

The first justification then of an instinct theory in the field of motivation 
lies with the accomplishment of establishing a very orderly system in which 
every single one of the thousands of motives of the individual is assigned its 
place in relation to other motives. In the final analysis the entire field of 
motivation can be explained by being traced back to instincts. Considering 


the vast number of motives and the great anarchy in which pre-instinct theory 
left them, this is no mean achievement. 
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If the main function of instincts is to form the foundation for all other 
motives we can readily see that there is no necessity for them to always be 
strong or universal. The emphasis which the old instinct theory put on 
strength and universality made it especially vulnerable to attacks of opponents. 
But instincts can be weak and instincts can be present in some and absent in 
others, and yet can be the basis for other motives. 

The second achievement, similar in significance to the first for our under- 
standing of personality, will be seen when we turn to the theory which re- 
placed the old McDougall theory in the thinking of most of its opponents, 
namely the theory of social learning. This theory maintains that there are 
no instincts, but what is called instinct is the product of social learning. 
Society according to it, teaches us what motives we are going to have. There 
is no doubt about the tremendous amount of teaching which the individual 
receives from his society. But the picture which this theory draws of the 
ways in which the individual treats the material taught is much too primi- 
tive and too naive. Because we are taught it is implied that we accept what 
we are taught when in truth all that we do is to treat the teachings of society 
as suggestions which we may decide to completely or partly accept or reject. 
‘The decision as to what we are going to do with society's suggestions lies 
with our motives, and more precisely with our instincts, since all other mo- 
tives can be led back to instincts. To be sure, we do learn in the process, 
n what comes from our society is only the beginning of a much 


but taking i 
This is true even in the case of the conformist, the 


тоге complex process. 
most extreme example, and most favorable to a social learning theory. Even 


he who takes over whatever comes from society, as we say, indiscriminately, 
has motives for being a conformist. If he would not have motives of social 
prestige, of security, of identification with a conforming parent he would 
not be the indiscriminate learner. What holds for the conformist, holds in 
more obvious ways for all who are critical of what society teaches, and re- 
garding the great complexity of society's teachings, for many of us a critical 
attitude is a necessity. Basically, the social learning theory is nothing but a 
glorified version of the old stimulus-response theory. As in all stimulus- 
response theories the main stress is оп the stimulus, the response is explained 
by the stimulus, the individual who responds is nothing but the target for 
the stimulus, his own contribution to the final product is nil. The instinct 
uation, but gives a much more adequate, though 
Far from disregarding the róle of social learn- 
imulates our motives into action. This is im- 
act that the stimulated motive decides on 


theory deals with the same sit 
more complex picture of it. 
ing, it teaches how society st 


portant, but more important is the f 


what to do with the stimulus and on the nature of the action. 
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Here lies the second justification for formulating a new instinct theory in 
the field of motivation. It makes man an active part in his dealings with 
society and not just a helpless and passive receiver or container. It could be 
argued that there is no need for going back to instincts, that it is enough to 
refer to motives in general in Order to see man's function here. This argu- 
ment is short sighted because it overlooks the question as to how to account 
for the motives, and social learning theorists, sensing this shortcoming have 
been quick in asserting that the motives are nothing more than the products 
of past learning, and that, therefore, their autonomy is specious. How wrong 
this is can be seen in all instances in which we make a choice between present 
and past social learning, when we discard the past and accept the present 
social learning, for example when the grownup drops convictions acquired 
in childhood. One time we accept present learning, another time we 
reject it, one time we retain past learning, the other time we give it up 
after having retained it for a long time. Only an instinct theory which 
makes motives the autonomous critical judge of the material offered has the 
answer. Much can be said about the unnecessary ballast by which McDou- 
gall beclouds and discredits his theory, yet, he had a penetrating understand- 
ing of the motive as "the mover." As much as terminology is involved, the 
aspect of instincts under discussion here, more than any other, speaks for 
retaining the term "instinct." Although it suffered severely from ambiguous 
use, it always preserved the strong connotation that man is moving the 
world, and not the world moving man. 


In our thinking the social learning theory leads to a more comprehensive 


must come to grips before it can 
f the general ways in which intel- 


For many centuries the most commonly 
held view on man has been that he is a rational being, that in order to under- 


stand him we must look at intelligence or reason as the foundation of his 
being with all the rest of personality, including motivation, being based on 
intelligence. If this type of rationalism were valid, instinct theory could not 


basic. A first glance re- 
es and intelligence. But 


for many easy misunder- 


the distinction between basic and derived 
motives will prove helpful. The first function of intelligence lies in the aid 


it gives us in selecting our derived motives. If an individual wants to have 
Social prestige, assuming this is a basic motive with him, his intelligence will 
tell him how to get it. For example, he may select the derived motive of 


ligence is related to motivation, 
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wanting to become the president of the United States. Our illustration dem- 
onstrates the importance of intelligence for motivation, and, at the same 
time, the limitations of this importance. It shows importance because in- 
stincts like all other motives want to be realized and intelligence, by select- 
ing derived motives, serves this purpose. On the other hand the limitations 
of the importance are clear because the use of intelligence depends on the 
underlying instinct. In our illustration, if the man had no motive of social 
prestige, he would have no need for using intelligence in order to select the 
derived motive with the help of which he will realize the motive of social 
prestige. 

'The second function of intelligence in regard to motivation lies in the help 
which it offers for the realization of derived motives. Їп our illustration 
the man finds with his intelligence ways that he can become president of the 
United States. The second function of intelligence supplements the first, 
and when we consider that both functions apply to many large chains of 
derived motives and to the entire field of motivation, we grasp the very deci- 
sive róle which intelligence plays in motivation. However, the second func- 
tion can take away as little as the first from the limitations of intelligence: 
as important as it is for motives to be realized, there must be basic motives 
first before there is any need for realizing them. 

The róle of intelligence in motivation is not exhausted by describing its 


two functions related to derived motives A third function comes even closer 
to instincts. Intelligence is instrumental in arousing instincts. For the un- 
derstanding of this function we shall deal with a statement that has caused 
much confusion, namely that instincts are present at birth. If this statement 
were true, many motives which we consider instincts could not be instincts. 
The newborn baby could not have any social motives since they require a 
knowledge of the presence of other people which the baby does not have. But 
this is not a point against instincts, it is a point against overdoing the impor- 
tance of birth. As birth is not the beginning of mental life, so mental phe- 
nomena can emerge long after birth as well. While a person may be, willing 
to accept the emergence of instincts after birth, he may still argue that in the 
case of the social motives intelligence causes them, and therefore social motives 
are based on intelligence, and may not be called instincts. I concede that in- 
telligence is necessary to have a social motive. It is true, we must know 
about society to want to associate with it or to get prestige in it. Knowing 
about the existence of society alone, however, does not produce the social 
motive. In many cases knowing about it may induce one to do the opposite 
and to turn away from society. We must distinguish between arousing and 
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causing a motive. Intelligence can arouse the motive, but will not cause it. 
It can arouse it only if it is potentially present. If it is not, all influence of 
intelligence will be to no avail. 

In regard to the relationship between instinct and intelligence I must take 
issue with Maslow. He contends “The vital and even tragic mistake (in 
view of the historical consequences) has been made from time immemorial 
of dichotomizing instinctive impulse and rationality in the human being. It 
has rarely occurred to anyone that they might both be instinctoid in the human 
being, and more important that their results or implied goals might be identical 
and synergic rather than antagonistic” (p. 131). Is Maslow not here con- 
fusing intelligence with the motive of intellectual curiosity? The latter is 
a motive among others, and important with many individuals. Intelligence 
itself cannot be an instinct in the sense in which motives can be instincts be- 
cause intelligence js cognitive and lacks the conative aspect indispensable for 
motives. The confusion arises easily because using intelligence can be a goal 
for motives, but being a goal for Motives is far from being a motive. In 
addition, intelligence, as we have seen js a powerful tool for realizing motives, 
but this again does not make intelligence a motive. The clear-cut dichotomy 
between intelligence and motives persists even if in our experience the two 
are working closely together, are “synergic” and not “antagonistic” to use 
Maslow’s terms, We find many phenomena of widely different nature inte- 
grated in our mental experience. Therefore | can agree with Maslow, when 
he continues: “Tt is our contention that the impulse to know and to under- 
stand may be exactly as conative as the needs to belong or to love” (p. 132). 
I agree with this as far as it goes explicitly. But I disagree with the impli- 
cation that the impulse to know is identical with knowledge itself, and that 


Because of the basic difference between motives and intelligence I cannot 
accept another concept of Maslow, namely that of ‘ 
One way of demonstrating that there are only 
not full fledged instincts, is to 
them “simple conative lack 


‘instinctoid” elements. 


deprive the instincts of goals. Maslow calls 
» tied to no intrinsic goal achieving behavior as 
blind, directionless demands, like Freud’s id impulses” (рр, 127-128). Mas- 
low makes two Very different statements here, 
be distinguished from the goal achieving behavior that may or may not follow 
them, secondly that instincts are blind, directionless. I have no objection to 
the first Statement. The important statement is the second, 
blind and directionless only in one way, 


First that instincts must 


I can interpret 


namely as meaning lacking goal, 


This is impossible. He who says that instincts are conative is also saying 
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that they have goals. These goals may be vague and general, nevertheless 
they are goals. It is impossible to conceive of any motive without conceiv- 
ing of the goal intrinsically belonging to it. Hunger pangs are not motives, 
the hunger drive is conative only because it is directed toward a goal. 

Maslow adds: “Even on logical grounds alone, there is no reason why we 
should be forced to choose between the full instinct, complete in all its parts, 
and the non-instinct. Why may there not be instinct remnants, instinct like 
aspects of impulse alone or of behavior alone, difference of degree, partial 
instincts?" (p. 127). We are forced to choose between instinct or non- 
instinct if we mean basic motives by instincts. Either there are basic motives 
or there are none. No room is left for difference of degree or for partial in- 
stincts.' Motives cannot be partially basic. Even less acceptable are “instinct 
like" aspects of impulse as those would suggest something that only appears 
to be an instinct, but on closer observation turns out not to be an instinct. 
An easy misunderstanding of our problem could stem from two facts. First, 
from the fact that instincts are intimately connected with other mental phe- 
nomena, as we have just seen in the case of instincts and intelligence. As 
little as they are the same because they are close together, as little either loses 
of its full nature due to their closeness. The instinct does not become an 
instinctoid element. Secondly, misunderstanding may derive from the fact 
that a motive may be basic with one individual and derived with another, or 
with the same individual basic in one stage of his life and derived in another 
stage, or even with the same individual partly basic and partly derived in the 
same experience. To illustrate the last point: In trying to solve a scientific 
problem I do it partly because I want to find the truth, and nothing else 
motivates me as much as this part of my motivation is concerned, the motive 
of scientific curiosity here being an instinct. I do it partly because by finding 
the truth I want to acquire social prestige, the motive of scientific curiosity 
here being derived from and based on the motive of social prestige. "Thus 
basic and derived motives can be very close together in our experience, but 
that does not make the basic motive less basic or partially basic. 

Incidentally because the same motive can be both basic and derived, it is 
foolish to raise the question whether a certain motive is an instinct 
if the question implies that by being an instinct it could never be derived. 
In a case like this, in order to avoid linguistic difficulties, and to make the 
situation perfectly clear, we should treat the two motives for what they are, 
namely two different motives, one a basic motive of social prestige, the other 


a derived motive of social prestige. | | . 
In Maslow's last statement the notion "instinct like remnants" leads to 
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another point on which I disagree with Maslow, and, to my knowledge, with 
all other students in the field. “Instinct like remnants,” as I interpret it, sug- 
gests the hereditary nature of instincts. While the psychologists favoring 
an instinct theory of some sort will reject social learning as the foundation of 
instincts they will not be willing to give up heredity as the basis of instincts. 
The consensus of opinion found here amazes me since it is extremely difficult 
to prove the hereditary nature of motives, Let us take a comparatively sim- 
ple case and one which seems to strongly favor heredity. А man is found to 
have a very strong motive of social prestige, and the same was true with his 
father. In order to exclude the environmental influence of father on son 
let us assume that the father was dead when the son was born. Are we 
justified in saying the son inherited the motive from the father? The study 
of chromogenes, as much as mental phenomena are concerned, is so much 
in its infancy that it can give us no help. When we start analyzing the two 
motives we encounter forbidding difficulties. While the two motives resem- 
ble each other in strength they may be two very different motives. The one 
may be a basic motive, the other a derived motive, derived from another 
basic motive. Let us say the ‘son is a lawyer in the city of New York who 
knows that having social prestige will be indispensable for acquiring a large 
clientele, and therefore, although he is not interested in the motive of social 
prestige as a basic motive, he will strive for its realization just the same, 
since it is a derived motive, the realization of which will lead to the realiza- 
tion of another motive, in which he is greatly interested. The father was 
a farmer in the country to whom social prestige was unnecessary in order to 
make a living, but he had a strong motive of social prestige which would 
suggest that with him it was a basic motive. How great the difference be- 
tween father's and son's motive is can be demonstrated from the fact that 
in the son's case the motive would disappear if it were not a means for realiz- 
ing another motive while such a possibility is absent in the father's case. In 
most instances matters will be even more complicated because there is no need 
to assume that the father had only a basic motive of social prestige and the 
son only a derived motive, but probably in addition to having a strong basic 
motive the father may have had a weaker derived motive of social prestige, 
and vice versa with the son. As formidable as the difficulties to ascertain the 
hereditary nature of motives may seem (one is reminded of Gardner Mur- 
phy's statement that the study of heredity in psychology is а "quagmire"), 
they constitute not the only and not the greatest obstacle for accepting the 
view that instincts have to be hereditary. In discussing the origins of human 
nature the sometimes explicit, more often tacit contention is made that the 
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only choice lies between environment and heredity. Even the possibility of a 
third explanation is neither seen nor argued. And yet, a third possibility is 
given, namely that with the appearance of a new human being in this world, 
at least part of his being may be new, that is, not caused by past factors. 
A concept of this type will dismay the rigid scientist who is convinced that 
every phenomenon must have a cause since finding causes happens to be the 
main business of science. It does not appear equally fantastic to the same 
scientist on the phylogenetic scale when the student of evolution ponders the 
emergence of a new and higher species. In discussing the single individual I 
know that the assumption that basic motives lack any foundation will round 
out the picture that I have drawn of the relationship between motivated in- 
dividual and environment. If man is as active and independent in dealing 
with his environment as it appeared there, then the idea that his motivation 
is self-sufficient and not depending on heredity for explanation will add to 


the active róle which he plays when he is confronted with the suggestions of 


his environment. 
'The last chief point on which I differ with Maslow concerns his state- 


ment to the effect that instincts are natural, healthy, and good. Unfortu- 
nately, these three terms belong to the most ambiguous terms in our modern 
ambiguous vocabulary. This is particularly true with the term "natural." 
Behavioral phenomena opposed to each other both have been called “natural.” 
In a more passive society meditation may be considered very "natural" while 
in a very active society it would be “unnatural.” It would be a blessing if we 
would discard this term. In our field the most that it can mean as far as I 
see would be that instincts are basic motives, part of our "natural" equipment 
which adds nothing new to our knowledge. It is not much better with the 
term healthy, mainly because physical and mental health seem to differ very 
greatly. Yet, even if we were clear on what we mean by health I do not 
know whether from the fact that frustration of strong instincts leads to men- 
tal sickness the other fact follows that in all cases of realization of strong 
motives the result will be health. On the contrary, as the realization of 
strong motives often requires strong effort it may lead to exhaustion and 
sickness, as with motives of social prestige, scientific curiosity, or creative 
The political leader, scientist, artist, deeply engrossed in his 
his mental or bodily limitations. Also, as much as 
ustration are concerned, Freud's theory of sublimation 
ble that in a considerable number of cases frus- 
as unable to resolve a certain con- 


expression. 
work may forget about 
the negative effects of fr 
would make it appear possi 


tration does not lead to mental harm. Iw 


tradiction of minor importance in Maslow’s presentation. While on p. 125 
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he contends that instincts, if not realized, lead to pathology, on p. 129 we 
read: “Why should there not be needs that, though instinctoid, yet are 
easily repressed, suppressed or otherwise controlled ?” 


While the term “good” again is exasperatingly ambiguous, if we could decide 
on its meaning for our purposes, the discussion would be more fruitful than in 
the other two cases. For our purposes “good” could refer either to mental 
health or to means being good for an end (even an evil end), or to the view- 
point of society or to the viewpoint of morality. I believe Maslow thinks 
of the two last meanings although the profound problem is here involved 
whether to take the two viewpoints as being identical or as very different 
from each other. The old instinct theory believed that instincts are evil 
while Maslow takes the opposite view without qualifications. The question 
to my mind is: Has not the untenable radicalism of the old view pushed 
him farther in the opposite direction than he would have otherwise gone? 
To me the entirely good man is no improvement over the entirely evil man. 
lf we understand that good and evil are moral terms, and Maslow sug- 
gests this strongly when he enumerates greed, selfishness, hostility as being 
evil (p. 129), then we are allowed to consider many egotistic or evil motives 
as being derived motives of the second type which I discussed, namely mo- 
tives which have grown out of failure to realize basic motives, as Erich Fromm 
has taught из. No doubt, the existence of derived motives of this kind would 
not contradict the contention to the effect that all basic motives are good. 
The question is whether they exhaust the category of evil motives, and here 
I cannot follow Maslow. If man is a moral being and if morality is a vital 
part of man’s being, then some evil motives must be as basic as some good 
motives are, because out of the conflict between them there arises the moral 
experience. It tells man that he can follow evil motives as well as good mo- 
tives, and which ones he follows will spell his moral triumph or failure (3). 
By accepting the moral nature of man we move one step farther in demon- 
strating the autonomous nature of man beyond his independence from en- 
vironment and from heredity. ОҒ course it may be argued that man is not 
a moral being, at least not in the sense in which I see it, but psychologists 
should leave that kind of argument to sociologists who are blind to the strug- 
gle between good and evil which is an omnipresent and deep going psycho- 
logical experience for all humans except psychopaths. True, the vision of the 
basically good man flatters our optimism, as the vision of the all evil man 


pleases our pessimism, but we are interested in realities, not in the products 
of our wishful thinking. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF IRRELEVANT INFORMATION UPON 
PROBLEM-SOLVING BY SMALL GROUPS*!: 


Department of Psychology, The Johns Hopkins University 


Marvin E. SHAw 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The study of the behavior of small groups has aroused a great deal of 
interest in recent years. With this interest has come an increasing aware- 
ness of the importance of the structure of the group in the determination 
of the interaction process. Group structure is conceived not as a single attri- 
bute, but rather as a composite of several aspects of the group. Thus, one 
can isolate a number of group "structures": e.g., sociometric structure, com- 
munication structure, power structure, etc. This report is concerned with 
the communication structure, defined as the arrangement of communication 
channels among the group members. When this structure is imposed upon 
the group, it is referred to as a communication net, or, more briefly, simply 
as a net. 

Experimental studies have shown that not only does the communication 
net affect group behavior, but also that this effect is modified by the opera- 
tion of other variables. Variables which have been found to interact with 
the net variable include uniformity of information distribution (2, 3), de- 
gree of problem complexity (4), type of leadership (5), and number of 
problems to be solved simultaneously (6). Some limited evidence indicates 
that noise, defined as anything which transforms a message in an unpre- 
dictable way, may also produce differential effects in different communication 
nets (1). 

In general, any condition which increases the difficulty or complexity of 
the group task will also increase the relative inefficiency of the more cen- 
tralized nets by enhancing the likelihood of saturation.2 The purpose of the 
present experiment was to test this generalization by studying problem solv- 


ing by small groups when irrelevant items of information were included 


* i i Editorial Office on April 6, 1956. 

Me eh «ux done under Contract N5-ori-166, Task Order 1, between the 
Office of Naval Research and The Johns Hopkins University. This is Report No. 
166-1-204, Project Designation No. NR 145-089, under that contract. ы 

2Saturation refers to the condition which exists when the input-output communica- 
tion requirements imposed upon a group member reach a certain optimal level be- 
yond which the effects of a favorable position in the net are counteracted. 
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among those needed to complete the assigned task. Since the correct solution 
of the problem could be attained only by selecting the relevant information 
and excluding the irrelevant information from further consideration, this pios 
cedure should make the group task more complex than in those situations 
where no irrelevant information is present. Therefore, group performance 
and satisfaction should be poorer with irrelevant information than with no 
irrelevant information, and this effect should be greater in the more cen- 
tralized communication nets. 


B. METHOD 

1. Apparatus 
The apparatus used in this experiment is the same as that described in 
earlier reports (+, 5). It consists of four cubicles which are interconnected 
by means of slots in the walls separating them. Group members communi- 
cate with each other by writing messages on cards and passing them through 
these slots. Different communication nets can be imposed by closing the 


appropriate slots. The two nets used in this experiment are shown in Fig- 
ure 1. 


A B A B 
D эс D C 
STAR COMCON 
FIGURE 1 


THe Communication NETS: Tue Dors 


REPRESENT Positions WITHIN THE GROUP AND 
THE Lines REPRESENT Two-W. 


AY COMMUNICATION CHANNELS BETWEEN PosiTIons 

The two problems used were arithmetic problems simil 
earlier experiments (3, 5), 
tion for solution, 


ar to those used in 
Each problem required 12 items of informa- 
The materials for each problem consisted of 16 3 x 5 
cards; a complete statement of the problem was typed on each of four 
cards and each item of information was typed on a separate card. In addi- 
tion, eight irrelevant items were Prepared and typed on eight separate cards. 
These items were similar to the relevant items, Le. it was not immediately 
obvious that this information was not useful for solving the problem. 


2. Subjects 


The Ss for this experiment were 96 male undergraduates at The Johns 


Hopkins University. They were recruited by E and were paid for their 
services. 
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3. Procedure 


The Ss were randomly assigned to 24 four-person groups. Twelve of 
these groups were placed in the star and 12 in the comcon communication 
net. Half of the groups in each net were given only problem-relevant in- 
formation and the other half were given problem-relevant and problem- 
irrelevant information. 


Except for the experimental variations, all groups were treated alike. After 
all four Ss had been seated in their respective cubicles, each person was 
handed a mimeographed set of instructions which informed him of the num- 
ber of persons in the group, the method of communication, the arrangement 
of the communication channels, and the general nature of the task. 

Each group was required to solve two problems. Before beginning a 
problem, each S was given a card containing a statement of the problem and 
three cards each of which contained one relevant item of information. Each 
S in the irrelevant information condition was given two additional cards, 


each of which contained one irrelevant item of information. Items were 


randomized among group positions. 
When the two problems had been solved, each $ was required to check a 
atisfaction with the group operation. The scale 


rating scale indicating his s А 4 1 
low satisfaction to nine for very high 


values ranged from one for very 


satisfaction. 
C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The results of this experiment are given in Table 1. Data were analyzed 


by means of analysis of variance. Significant differences due to trials were 


found for all measures, as in previous experiments of this type. This ap- 
mportance for the hypothesis 


parently represents learning and is of no great ! 
under consideration. 


TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ОЕ TIME SCORES, MESSAGE Units, AND RATINGS OF 
SATISFACTION AS A FUNCTION OF THE EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


Star Comcon 


Irrelevant Noirrelevant Irrelevant No irrelevant 
Statistic information information information information 


Measure 
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l. Time 


Time to reach a solution was measured from the “go” signal until the 
last $ in the group indicated that he knew the answer. Analysis revealed 
significant effects due to nets (^ « .05) and to irrelevant information 
(2 < .05). Although the magnitude of the differences due to irrelevant 
information was in the expected direction, i.e., greater differences in the 
star than in the comcon, the interaction term was not significant. 


2. Messages 


A message unit was defined as any simple sentence or any meaningful 
part of a complex or compound sentence. Significant differences in message 
units transmitted were those due to nets (р < .05) and to the nets x in- 
formation interaction (р < 01). As can be seen in Table 1, the effects 
of irrelevant information resulted i 


n increased message transmission in the 
star but not in the comcon. 


The star is more susceptible to saturation than 


is the comcon even with relevant information only (2, 6) ; the additional 


communication demands resulting from the need to sort out the relevant 


information from the irrelevant information tends to increase the degree of 
saturation experienced by the star groups. 


3. Ratings of Satisfaction 


The only difference in ratings of satisfaction which reached an acceptable 


level of significance was that attributable to nets ($ < .05). The direction 
of the differences due to irrelev; 


however, and both the irrelevan 


interaction term are significant at well beyond the 10 per cent level o£ con- 
fidence. 


inefficiency of the more restric 
in the direction expected on t 
Were statistically reliable. 


bilities of group interaction 
cedures, 


tive communication net. All differences were 
he basis of this hypothesis, and most of them 
Communication nets which restrict the possi- 
are unsatisfactory for handling complex pro- 


D. Summary 


This experiment tested the hypothesis that 


increasing task complexity 
will increase the relative inefficiency 


of the more centralized communica- 
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tion net. Twenty-four groups of four Ss each were run. Twelve groups 
were assigned to the star and 12 to the comcon communication net. Half 
of the groups in each net received only relevant information, whereas the 
others received irrelevant information as well. 

In general, the results supported the hypothesis. Differences in time, 
messages, and ratings of satisfaction were in the expected direction and most 
of them were statistically reliable. 

Communication nets which restrict group interaction are relatively less 
efficient and less satisfying to group members than are communication nets 
which are less: restrictive. These differences increase with increasing task 


complexity. 
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COMMUNICATION BETWEEN A GROUP OF EMO- 
TIONALLY DISTURBED ADOLESCENTS, AND 
THEIR FRIENDS AND RELATIVES* 
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Kurr SarziNGER! 


A. PROBLEM 


Since the advent of residential treatment, a number of books and papers 
(3, 4, 6, 9, 13, 14) have been written concerning its methods, concepts, and 
Unfortunately, however, only predominantly im- 
used in its description and evaluation. At 
the present time, the Linden Hill School is engaged in a program of research, 
utilizing objective techniques concerning the children under treatment, the 
staff members who treat, the setting and policy of the institution, the theo- 
retical basis of residential treatment as well as the effect of the treatment 
As part of this program, a study of patterns of, 
and change in, academic achievement in emotionally disturbed adolescents 
has already been completed by the author. (15). 

Foremost among the problems of the research program is the establish- 
ment of basic measures of the children's functioning (а) in different situa- 
tions, (0) in relation to different people, and (c) at different periods in time. 
Also of primary importance is the establishment of measures of the stimuli 
impinging upon the children. A study of the written communications be- 
tween the children at Linden Hill School and their relatives and friends 
living in the community was undertaken to explore some of the above prob- 
lems. The letters written by the children of the Linden Hill School yield 
a sample of the children's spontaneous verbal interaction with people living 
he letters written to the Linden Hill School chil- 
ty serve to give us a record of at least some 


results of treatment. 
pressionistic methods have been 


process upon the children. 


in the community, while t 
dren by members of the communi 
pinging upon the children. 


of the stimuli im 
literature in this area yielded few studies that could 


Examination of the 
oS deine 
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be directly applied to our Problem. A review of content analysis studies in 
the field of personality was completed by this author and summarized in 
Zubin (17), yielding only two studies dealing with the objective analysis 
of letters. Baldwin (2) analyzed a number of letters written by one per- 
son; categories were established to fit the letters under consideration exclu- 
sively and could not be applied to the letters of this study. Andrews and 
Muhlhan (1) criticized the statistical Procedure undertaken in the analysis 
of Baldwin’s data, demonstrating the validity of another method. Unfor- 
tunately, Andrews and Muhlhan set up another set of categories peculiar 
to their material which could not be applied to these letters. 

Examination of the literature on the verbal behavior of children yielded 
a series of studies of spoken language inspired by Piaget (12). He con- 
tended that a child’s speech begins by being egocentric (where there is no 
concern for the audience) but gradually becomes more socialized (where 
‘the audience is taken into account). Henle and Hubbell (8), in reviewing 
studies dealing with the above, pointed out some conflicting results concern- 
ing Piaget’s hypothesis and demonstrated that 40.7 per cent of adult con- 
versation deals with ego-related remarks. They concluded that adults talk 
about themselves about as much as children, 

Another group of investigators, Lorenz and Cobb (11), demonstrated a 
greater amount of self-preoccupation in à neurotic group of adults than in a 
normal or a manic group, the last two groups revealing no difference be- 
tween each other. These investigators used, in addition, various gram- 
matical categories to differentiate normal verbal behavior from that of 
neurotics and manics, which it was decided were not relevant to this study. 

Two other conceptualizations of verbal behavior were originated by 
Fries (7) and Skinner (16). The. first of these an 


alyzed live telephone 
conversations to origin 


ate an empirical grammatical system. Specifically 
related to the Present study were his classifications о 
“commands,” and "statements," The second based 
9n descriptive behavior theory. Those cl 
useful for this Study were his “mands” 

mands), “tacts.” 


f “questions,” "requests," 
his analysis of language 
asses of verbal behavior found most 


gation. The model established (Figure 1) 
review of the literature, i 


of this study, and in part upon utilization of some of the clinically derived 
characteristics of the children. These characteristics included the children’s 
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immaturity, egocentricity, time spent in phantasy, hyper- or hypo-expression 
of positive or negative feeling, and their relatively limited interpersonal 
interests. The final list of categories emerged after definitions were suffi- 
ciently refined so as to result in reliable data. 

This paper presents an objective method of analysis of written communi- 
cations. Application of the method will be illustrated by presenting the 
types of verbal behavior manifested by a group of emotionally disturbed 
adolescents in their letters to adults and other children in the community 
and by comparing them with the types of behavior manifested by the out- 
side groups writing to the disturbed children. 


B. PROCEDURE 
1. Method of Letter Collection 


The children's incoming and outgoing mail is regularly read by the day 
care staff. The children realize that this is part of the regular set of rules 
by which they must abide while being under treatment at Linden Hill. 
It was, therefore, a relatively simple procedure to have this mail copied for 
detailed analysis without informing the children. The sample of mail, under 


scrutiny here, was selected by copying all letters during a period of one 


week and two days. 
2. Population 

At the time of the study there were 26 children under treatment (one 
child left during the study). They consisted of 13 boys and 13 girls. They 
ranged in age from 13 to 18. The diagnoses were distributed in the fol- 
lowing way: schizophrenia—l1, schizo-affective disorder—1, obsessive-com- 
pulsive disorder—2, personality deviation with effeminate and homosexual 
trends—1, infantile personality—3, infantile character structure—l, severe 
character neurosis—2, character disturbance-passive-aggressive type—l, de- 
ferred—4. This was the potential letter writing population. The children 
actually writing letters during the period of the study were nine girls and 
one boy; they had the following diagnoses: schizophrenia—5, infantile per- 
sonality—2, schizoaffective—1, and deferred—2. These children wrote a 


total of 24 letters. 
While all the children at Linden Hill do not have parents, each of them 


has at least one potential correspondent and most of the children have many 
more. The sample writing to the disturbed children consisted of 15 adults 
(relatives and friends of the children) who wrote 28 letters, and of 6 chil- 
dren (relatives and friends) who wrote 7 letters. It is important to note 
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that most of the letters coming in to the Linden Hill School children give 
evidence of having been written by emotionally disturbed people. In addi- 
tion, information concerning the parents of the Linden Hill School children 
(the parents making up the greater part of the adult letter writing sample), 
based upon case work interviews, indicates various degrees of maladjust- 
ment in this group. 

3. The Content Analysis 


Figure 1 shows the classification of each letter into each of the categories 
with the exception of the references. A unit is defined as a group of adjoin- 
ing words that belong in any one category. АП material in the letter (with 
the exception of the greeting and ending) is first coded as a want or a state- 
ment; a want is further classified into demands, phantasy, or requests; the 
latter are categorized into information, behavior, and feeling. The rest 
of the chart consists of similar divisions. 

The relationship among the categories is determined by the structure in 
which the categories are embedded. It is evident, for example, that the sum 
of the wants and statements makes up the whole letter, and that any unit 
that is a want cannot at the same time be classified as a statement and vice 
versa. The sum of the demands, phantasy, and requests constitute all of the 
wants and are independent of each other as well as of all statements, i.e., 
the same group of words cannot be both a demand and a request; on the 
other hand, any demand is automatically a want. "Thus it becomes clear 
that categories оп the same level of classification, as indicated in Figure 1, 
are independent of each other while categories below other categories are 
contained in those above them. 

The interrelationship among the references differs from that of the other 
categories. А particular group of words (constituting a unit) may make 
reference to “I,” “you,” and a “concrete object.” 
counted separately for each reference that is associated with them, overlap 
in the units which are ascribed to each of the references must arise. 

Below is a list of the categories with definitions for each. Each content 
analyst had available to him a list of examples for each category; the list 
was taken directly from a sample of letters not included in the reliability 


determination. While the complete list is too long to be included here, the 
definitions of each category will be given: 


Since the same words are 


Definitions of the Categories Used in the Content Analysis of Letters 

I. Wants—verbal material in which the writer asks 
formation, behavior, or feeling directly 
someone else or some object. 


for some in- 
or indirectly concerning himself, 
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IA. Demands—‘wanting” with authority, directly expressed without 


the use of such social forms as “please” or “would you,” etc., use of such 


commands as "you must. . . P ergo... 4" nds. oos 


И IB. Requests" wanting" by means of social forms such as “please,” 
would you .. . ," “could you. . · ," "I would appreciate it if. . P ех- 
pressed less directly than demands but not as indirectly as phantasy. 
This category includes expressions like “how are you?" “how are things 
in Chicago?" which are in themselves wholly social forms. 

IC. Phantasy—“wanting” in an obviously unrealistic way by ex- 
pressing a desire (for which the writer does not show a practical way 
of realization) (a) for the impossible, (b) of a person who obviously 
cannot fulfill the desire, (c) for changes in past behavior. 


I la. Information (about knowledge)— "wanting" knowledge (non- 


emotional and non-behavioral description of people or objects), such 


things as age or names of people. 
I 1b. Information—(about 

n-emotional, non-beha 

to such things as the reason for feelings or inquiry 
I ic. Information— (about behavior)—" wanting" , knowledge con- 

non-behavioral aspect of bi avior, referring 

n or time of a given behavior. 

expression of like, compliments, or dislike 


feeling) — wanting" knowledge con- 
vioral aspect of feeling, referring 


cerning some no 
about their existence. 


cerning some non-emotional, 
to such things as the locatio 
I2. Feeling—" wanting" 
and complaints. 
21 Positivc—like. 
2.2 Negative—dislike. 
I Behavior—“wanting” апо! 


some event to take place. 
IL Statements—verbal material in which the writer gives informa- 


tion, describes behavior or expresses a feeling, or 1n which the writer 


ascribes such a statement to another person. 


11:1. Information—statement of knowledge; 
le or objects. 


behavioral descriptions of peoP 
II 2. Feeling—statement expressing likes or dislikes. 
2. Positive—statements expressing likes, compliments, 


her individual to act or “wanting” 


non-emotional and non- 


favorable 


unfavorable descrip- 
riter describes states 


descriptions, reassurances. 

2.2 Negative—statements 
statements 
n no complaints 2 
pressing ne 


expressing dislike, 
in which the w 
re made. 

utral feeling, “fair,” 


tion, complaints and 
of discomfort even whe 
23 Neutral—statements €X 


age.” 
п 3. Behavior—statements describing the occurrence of an event 


“aver- 


or action of an individual. 
Ill. References (verbal materia 
I—use of the pronouns «po “ту, 
writer himself), and where the grammatical structur 


as in “Got your letter." 


1 concerned with each reference). 
» “me,” "mine" (references to the 
е uses “I” implicitly 
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Y—use of the pronouns “you,” “your,” “yours,” and where the gram- 
matical structure uses “you” implicitly as in command “send ime... . .? 
W—use of the pronouns "we," “us,” “our,” “ours.” 
T—use of the pronouns “he” “his” “him,” “she,” “her,” “hers,” 
“they,” “their,” “theirs,” and “them” or any other references like names, 
У, у 
made to people in the third erson; no distinction is made between refer- 
peop 
ences to one or more persons. 


Og—references to an organized group of people like a club, a 
school, a class, etc. 


O—references to objects such as food, clothing, toys, furniture, 
buildings, etc.; the word "things" is not to be coded as object unless 
there is а definite reference made to an Object such as "I don't have 
a thing to wear"; animals. 


G—general references, e.g., “That’s all for now.” 


4. Reliability 


Reliability was computed separately for each category set, each category 
set comprising a different division of the entire letter. 
(all categories but the references) were applied to 22 letters and seven other 


categories (the references) were applied to seven letters by the coders. Each 
of the seven categories (the 


and therefore have three coefficients of reliability, Coefficients of reliability 


tegories (the other three 
Tee groups of 8, 8, and 6 
two analysts, yielding one 
"set. The other two groups of 
analysts each yielding three coefficients of 
Table 2 presents the median and range of 
the reliability coefficients for each category-set. 
€ determined in the following manner: For 
each category the sum (а) of the number of words agreed to belong (by two 
coders) to a given Category was counted. The sums for each category were 
combined to yield a tota] for each of the following category sets: ] and Il; 
^ 23, 3; I la, 1b, Ic, 2.1, 2.2, 3 and II h 
O, G; then the number of words (b) not 
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each category, summed over all categories in each category set) i.e. HUE а= 
Ха + 3b 


This coefficient can vary from 0 (no agreement) to 1 (complete agreement). 

Inspection of Table 1 shows that the technique in question is sufficiently 
reliable to be used to make substantive conclusions. It might be noted that 
e in the reliability determination ; this was done 


Category-set II appears twic 
be based on the same total N (total 


so as to allow each reliability estimate to 
number of words of the letters). 


LETTER 
UNITS 
WANTS STATEMENTS 
DEMANDS PHANTASY REQUESTS 


INFORMATION BEHAVIOR FEELING 


\ 


D 
{INFORMATION BEHAVIOR FEELING Н 


ABOUT 
POSITIVE NEUTRAL NEGATIVE 


POSITIVE NEGATIVE 


FIGURE 1 
MODEL FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF WRITTEN COMMUNICATIONS 
_ (The dots at the end of each line indicate that the given category 1s further sub- 
divided in the same way as other categories at the same level in the model.) 


KNOWLEDGE BEHAVIOR FEELING 


TABLE 1 
ABILITY COEFFICIENTS (PROPORTIONS ОЕ AGREEMENT) FOR 


BASED ON 22 LETTERS AS CODED INDEPENDENTLY 
THREE CONTENT ANALYSTS 


Mepians Амр RANGES OF КЕМ 
ALL CATEGORY-SETS, 


BY 
Proportion of agreement 
Category-set Median Range 
Wants and Statement 95* .85-.99 
A, B, C, II 1, 2.1, 22, 25, 3 80* 68-.87 
75* .70-.83 


u^ 1b, 1с, 2.1, 22, 3 
1, 23, 22, 2:3 3 
References I, You, We, The Organized 
у, ganiz | 
Group, Object, General reference 909 .89-.94 


TBased on seven letters. 
*The total number of words on which the proportions are based is 2,176. 
**'The total number of words on which these proportions are based is 846. 
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C. RESULTS 


All the letters were content analyzed by the author after reliability was 
established. The number of words belonging to each category for each 
letter were summed over all letters written by any one individual and pro- 
portions of words in each Category were then computed by dividing the 
words in a given category by the sum total of all words in all the 
letters written by a particular individual. For each of the categories a non- 
parametric analysis of variance (10) was performed to test for the signifi- 
cance of the difference between the disturbed children and the children and 
adults in the community. "Table 3 indicates the median proportion of words 
in each group allocated to each category; it also provides the significance 
level of the differences between the three groups for each category. 


TABLE 2 
MEDIAN PROPORTIONS ОЕ Worps Usrp py THREE GROUPS IN EACH CATEGORY AND 
SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS ОЕ DIFFERENCES AMONG THE Groups 


Linden 
Hill Children . 
school in com- Signifi- 
children munity? Adults cance 
Categories (N=10) (N=6) (N=15) H* level 
I Wants .37 .21 19 1.95 40 
II Statements 63 49 81 2.18 35 
IA Demands AL 42 08 .24 99 
IB Requests 43 05 03 12.36 003 
IC Phantasy :05 :07 .03 81 99 
Ila Information about knowledge .02 :01 0 1.20 5+ 
Ilb Information about feeling 0+ :03 01 5.78 06 
Ilc Information about behavior 0+ 0 -03 4.71 10 
121 Positive feeling 03 0 .02 3.27 20 
12.2 Negative feeling 0 0 0 — — 
I3 Behavior 12 40 10 2.20 35 
II1 Information 09 .20 43 1.65 45 
112.1 Positive feeling 16 0+ .05 7.41 03 
1122 Negative feeling 13 14 10 1.60 45 
П 2.3 Neutral feeling 0 0 0 —— = 
II3 Behavior 22 28 32 3.66 16 
References 
RD. s 59 62 48 3.75 16 
«Хош 41 35 47 1.37 .55 
INE 06 05 16 5.36 07 
They" 20 32 36 2.78 25 
Organized groups .04 13 0 8.54 .02 
Objects 47 18 21 8.00 02 
General references 44 210, ll 73 70 


©The Kruskal-Wallis test (10) 


three groups; H is approximately distributed as X? with 2 d, 
Children who are not now in insti 


' indicating the extent to whic 
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Proportions were utilized in the analysis of the data in order to equate 
for length and number of letters written. 

Inspection of Table 2 indicates that four out of the 22 categories dis- 
criminated sufficiently between the three groups so as to result in a signifi- 
cance level of .05 or better. If we accept significance levels of .06 and .07 
as being small enough to have confidence in a difference among the groups 
then we arrive at a total of six tests out of 22 that discriminate between our 
It is clear that the disturbed children have a decided tend- 


three groups. 
adults with whom they correspond. 


ency to resemble both the children and 
As for the categories showing differences, the following is true: The dis- 


turbed children showed a larger proportion of requests in their letters than 
the children in the community who in turn showed a slightly larger propor- 
tion than the adults. The difference between the disturbed children and 
the other two groups remains even when the trend towards a greater num- 
ber of wants for the disturbed children is taken into consideration. This was 
accomplished by dividing the number of requests by the number of wants 
for each individual; in this way we obtained the following median propor- 
tions: Linden Hill School children—.53, children in the community—.19, 
adults—.21 with p = .01 for the significance of difference. The disturbed 
children also showed a greater proportion of interest in information about 
People's feelings, with the children in the community showing the next 
Greatest and adults least interest. Furthermore, the disturbed children ex- 
Dressed more positive feelings than either of the other two groups. As far 
as the references are concerned, the adults made "we" references more often 
than either of the children groups did. As for mention of organized groups, 
the children in the community had the highest incidence, the disturbed chil- 
dren next, and the adults almost none at all. Finally, it is evident that the 
disturbed children make reference to concrete objects more often than do 


either of the other two groups. 


Table 3 presents some correlations betweerr the children and their parents 


h their letters fall into the same or different 


Categories. Three different types of correlations have been computed for 
each child-parent pair. Each type of correlation makes use of a е 
Set of categories that are independent of each other, but which, at the same 
time, classify the whole letter. Little can be said about the implications of 
this series of correlation coefficients except that there are differences in the 
degree to which different child-parent pairs manifest the same letter writing 
behavior and that the degree of similarity varies аз а function of the category- 
set used, This last point is best illustrated in the first child-parent couple. 
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There would appear to be no relationship between parent and child in terms 
of Category-set 4 while a significantly high negative relation is evidenced 
in Category-set B. Apparently there is not much of a relationship between 
parent and child in the kinds of wants (phantasy, demand or request) used; 


TABLE 3 


RANK ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE LETTER WnmiTING BEHAVIOR OF CHILDREN 
WITH THEIR PARENTS ON THREE CATEGORY-SETS 


Children-parent Category-set 4* Category-set B* Category-set C* 
couples (N=8) (N=11) (N=7) 
1 .29 —.70 86 
2 34 61 76 
3 S 49 48 
+ .68 .72 AS 
5. 37 49 70 
Correlation necessary to 
be significant at .05 
level (two-tail test) +.74 +.58 +.79 
*Category-set A consists of Categories I A, B, C, 111, 2.1, 2.2, 2.3, 3. Category- 
set B consists of Categories I 1a, 1b, 1с, 2.1, 2.2, 3, 111, 2.1, 2.2, 2.3, 3. Category- 


set C consists of Categories of all references. 


on the other hand, a negative relationship is in evidence for the objects of 
the wants (information about knowledge, about feeling, about behavior, 
etc.). Category-set C shows still a third type of relationship between child 
and parents; here there is a high degree of similarity in the people and objects 
discussed by parents and child. 


D. Discussion 


'This study has demonstrated that the method of content analysis em- 
ployed is reliable. Discussion of the substantive results will reveal the ex- 
tent of its usefulness. 

Any comparison of this study with that of other verbal behavior studies 
must take into account the differences in the type of material sampled (e.g., 
Spontaneous conversation vs. letter writing) as well as differences in defini- 
tions ascribed to the classes of behavior being compared. Since the literature 
has been concerned with egocentric statements in both children and adults, 
it might be worth while to compare the results in the literature with those 
found here. 

The conclusion arrived at by Henle and Hubbell (8) that children do 
not differ from adults in egocentricity, appears to be corroborated by this 
study in which no statistically significant difference was found between adults 
and children in the proportion of words dealing with self ("I"). Further 
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comparso with the Henle-Hubbell study reveals generally greater ego- 
centricity for the subjects in this study than for the group of presumably 
normal people sampled in the former. The proportion allocated to egocen- 


tricity in the Henle-Hubbell material was 40.7 per cent as contrasted with 
48 per cent for the adults, 59 per 


the following proportions in this study, 
62 per cent for the children 


cent for the Linden Hill School children, and 
in the community. It may be that the greater proportion of egocentricity 
found here is due to the emotional disturbance in the subjects of this study. 
Such a conclusion would be in agreement with the finding of Lorenz and 
Cobb (11) of greater self préoccupation in the speech of one of their dis- 
turbed groups (neurotic although not for their manic group) than in their 
The difference found may, however, be purely a 
pes of verbal behavior examined (conversation in 
his one) and any final con- 


normal control group. 
function of the different ty 
the Henle-Hubbell study and letter writing in t 


clusion must, therefore, await further research. 
If we accept .07 as a low enough significance level for the existence of a 


difference between the three groups, six categories out of 22 discriminate 
among our three groups. Since the large majority of categories does not 
discriminate, we can infer that people in correspondence with each other 
have a tendency to resemble each other in terms of the categories of this 
model. We cannot state on the basis of this study whether this resemblance 
in written communications holds for groups of normal children and adults; 
we have no reason to believe that it will not, however. 

Ап analysis by category is of interest here. It is clear, for example, that the 
disturbed children express 2 high proportion of wants in their letters to 
People outside. Yet interestingly enous 


h the people in the community do 
not differ from them in this quality. While the children (being away from 
home and having realistic needs that m 


ust be fulfilled by people in the com- 
munity) might be expected to have many wants, the wants of the people in 
the community require further examination. Breakdown of the wants in 
terms of the manner of expression yields the following picture: All three 
8toups express approximately the same proportion of demands (wants ex- 
Pressed directly, without any social graces like “please, ete), approxi- 
mately the same proportion of phantasy, but unequal proportions of requests 
(wants expressed with social graces like “please” )- The people in the com 
munity express a smaller number of requests, thus the manner in which 
the people in the community express their wants appears to be Iess sociable 
(polite) than the manner in which the children exp 


ress them. An experi- 
ment performed by Carroll and Plank (5) is of relevance here. Pairs of 
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Ss were placed in a situation such that one $ had to obtain an object from 
another. The verbalization of each communication was recorded and ana- 
lyzed in a manner similar to the demand-request classification in this study. 
The study showed that $$ were more prone to use the imperative (corre- 
sponding to demands in this study) when their wants benefited the other S, 
while they were more likely to use polite requests (corresponding to requests 
in this study) when their wants benefited themselves. It is suggested here 
that the community writers’ wants are looked upon by them as being for 
the Linden Hill School's children's benefit (hence less requests by writers 
from the community) while the wants of the children are (realistically?) 
looked upon by the children as being for their own benefit (hence more 
requests by the Linden Hill children). In other words, the writers in the 
community express wants in which they ask the children to behave or feel 
in ways that the community writers think are best for the children; the Lin- 
den Hill School children, on the other hand, express wants in which they 
primarily ask for something for their own benefit. 

When we examine the wants classified as to their object, we find that 
the disturbed children do not differ from the people in the community in any 
of the categories except in information about feeling; here the disturbed 
children appear to be more interested in obtaining information about people's 
feelings and welfare than those writing to them. ‘This difference can be 
explained by the fact that the people in the community can give the children 
more information about people they both know than the children at Linden 
Hill can give to the people in the community. The relative order of interest 
among the three groups indicates that the children in the community express 
nearly as great an interest in people's feelings as the Linden Hill children 
do, or put differently that the Linden Hill children can give nearly as much 
information (in which the community children are interested) to the chil- 
dren in the community as the community children can give to the Linden 
Hill children (in which the Linden Hill children are interested). It must 
be noted, in addition, that the wants concerning information about knowl- 
edge and information about behavior tend to be larger for the Linden Hill 
children than for the community writers (this trend is not statistically sig- 
nificant, however). 

As with the wants there is no statistically significant difference among 
the three groups in the proportion of statements made. Breakdown of the 
statements reveals, however, that the disturbed children express a greater 
proportion of positive feeling than do the people in the community. One 
finds the disturbed child expressing cheerful and friendly feelings in the face 
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emn = from the people to whom he writes. Interestingly 
› iflerence is to be found in the proportions of the letters rele- 
gated to negative and neutral feelings among the three groups. No con- 
clusions can be drawn in the absence of a control group, as to whether the 
people in the community express too little positive feeling, if the disturbed 
children express too much, or if this difference in expression of positive feel- 
ing is to be found in the process of communication between any group of 
children away from home and the people at home. 

Upon examining the references we find that the adults write of them- 
selves in association with someone else (category: ауе”) more often than 
either of the two children groups. ‘This may be explained in terms of the 
fact that the adults very often write as husband and wife or as representa- 
tive of a whole family, thus necessitating the use of "wes" The children’s 
use of this reference (especially the Linden Hill School children) arises pri- 
marily in their references to other children (friends) or staff members at 
Linden Hill, It becomes clear that the “we” reference is a function of 
the different situations, i. whether the writer represents only himself in 


his letter or whether he writes for himself and others. y 

The children in the community manifest the greatest interest in organized 
groups; the disturbed children whose greater part of the day is spent as 
hem only about one-third 


members of organized groups make reference to th 
as often as do the children in the community; the adults make almost no 


reference to them at all. While there appears to be a difference that might 
be ascribed to age (difference between the children and the adults), differ- 
ence in degree of maladjustment may be used to explain the discrepancy be- 


tween the two groups of children. In this case, the Linden Hill School 
ative lack of interest in people interacting with each 


an organized group. ‘This may well be re- 
d aberrant interpersonal relations of these 


children manifest a rel 
other or working together in 
lated to the clinically observe 
children, 

The Linden Hill School children's greater amount of reference to con- 
Crete objects may be ascribed to their limite In other 
Words, it is hypothesized here that the children tene | 
thinking. ‘This interpretation has already been applied 
dren in a study of their academic achievement (15). 
they do considerably worse in arithmetic than im En 


stract in na 
to be due to the fact that the fo dene uA 
latter, Before accepting this interpretation of the facts, however, 1t 15 neces 


Sary to take into account the possibility that the children may have a greater 


d abstract ability. 
d to be concrete in their 
to these same chil- 
Here, the fact that 
glish was interpreted 


rmer is more ture than the 
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"need" to talk about concrete objects because they must request them from 
the people in the community. However, while this might explain some of 
the children's references to concrete objects, it does not explain why there 
is not an equal mention of such objects by those in the community who must 
reply to such requests. 


The parent-child correlations were presented here with the purpose in mind 
of indicating the direction of further utilization of this method. In this 
sample of the mail there were, unfortunately, not enough parent-child pair 
data available to do more than this. A correlation coefficient could, it 
would seem to us, yield an exact measure of parent-child similarity and con- 
ceivably the degree of similarity may serve to give an operational definition to, 
the concept of identification. 

A final comment concerning further uses of this method seems in order 
here. Further samples of the mail will be analyzed in the same manner in 
order to study the changes taking place in the communication process of 
these disturbed children who are undergoing treatment in a residential set- 
ting. Such periodic appraisals will, it is hoped, not only give information 
about the children, but also about the parents. These analyses may very well 
reflect the parent's readiness to accept the child at home as much as the 
child's readiness to be sent home. 


E. Summary 


In this study an objective method of analysis of the process of written 
communication between a group of emotionally disturbed adolescents, and 
their friends and relatives was presented. АП the mail written to and by 
the children at Linden Hill for a period of nine days was collected resulting 
in a group of 10 children at Linden Hill writing a total of 24 letters, a 
group of 6 children in the community writing a total of 7 letters, and a 
group of 15 adults in the community writing a total of 28 letters. 


It was demonstrated that: (a) the method of analysis is reliable (coeffi- 
cients of agreement varying from 75 to 95 per cent) ; (5) that the emotionally 
disturbed children resembled both the children and the adults in the com- 
munity with whom they corresponded ; (c) that it is possible to arive at an 
index of similarity between the children and their parents by correlating 
Proportions of verbal material relegated to each category. 

The results of this investigation were analyzed separately by category and 
related to the appropriate findings in the literature. Some indications were 
also given as to possible direction of further work in this area. 


17, 
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generate their own system " 
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limits his hope; the depth of nature, from 
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d with common and varying ob- 
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quality of intellectual functioning. An impairment of intellectual function- 
ing due to one's emotional problems has frequently been described as an “їп- 
tellectual inhibition" (23). However, there is considerable question about 
the meaning of the word "inhibition." Is one's intellectual functioning "in- 
hibited" if he does excellent experimental work in his own field, but is un- 
able to see the broader implications of his own findings? Is his intelligence 
“inhibited” if he had an IQ of 160, understands American psychology, but 
is unable to appreciate the value of the different approach presented by the 
German gestaltists? Is an "eclectic approach" an indication of greater ob- 
Jectivity or indecisiveness? Obviously there have been examples of eclectic 
people who would fit both descriptions. 

The truth which scientists seek is not something which lies dormant, waiting 
to be discovered. The atomic theory, relativity, and psychoanalysis are not con- 
crete objects which are scratched from the intellectual soil like uranium. They 
are products of human creativity, and, as such, they are dependent upon the 
intellectual ability as well as the objectivity of the discoverer. But if this 
were all they represent , there would be no way of verifying these theories. 
They are all theories about reality and, in the last analysis, they must tell 
us something about our world—something which enables us to predict or 
control our environment to a greater degree—or they will not stand the 
test of time. 

If a theoretician is sufficiently flexible, he can modify his theory in response 
to appropriate criticism. For example, compare the first edition of Dar- 
win's Origin of Species with the last edition during his lifetime in which the 
corrections and the critical thinking of other naturalists have been incor- 
porated. Yet, even among our most able and creative thinkers there exist 
great barriers, major intellectual inhibitions that stand in the way of scien- 
tific objectivity. John Dalton, the man who originated the first atomic 


He could not accept it because it could not, at the time, be reconciled with 
his own atomic theory which did not include the concept of а molecule (20). 
Certainly a “vested interest” in a Particular idea is a major barrier to objec- 
tivity. Murphy (29) has pointed out that the thinking of many gifted 
individuals can be influenced by the autistic orientation of a sub-culture, a 
national stereotype, or a perceived róle. 

The need to describe a phenomenon from a single point of view and to 
exclude alternative explanations is nowhere more evident than in the typi- 


cal staff conference in a mental hospital or clinic, Many arguments are 
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adva i i li 
nced to explain the behavior of a patient and to place him in the proper 
As the various staff members contend with one an- 


diagnostic category. 
as been lost in the shuffle of ideas, 


ter one often feels that the patient h 
án aine AE х 
that the primary motivation of the participants is not the understanding 


of the patient, but the self-aggrandizement of the speaker. The winner fre- 
quently turns out to be that individual with a greater verbal fluency and 
‘aggression than his fellows. Yet it would seem from conversations with 
these same participants before the staff conference begins that each is inter- 
ested in the welfare of the patient, that each would genuinely like to know 
more about him, and that he is coming to the staff conference to enrich his 


understanding. 


What, then, is the problem? The phenomenon in which the prestige 


need of the individual interferes with the satisfaction of his cognitive or 
Curiosity need is a familiar one in psychology (45). Certainly such factors 
as being the "chief" of the clinic staff are important in structuring the 
situation so that one feels he must make an "important contribution" to 
the discussion. In this sense one's róle may actually impair his ability to 
think in unusual or original channels. Yet, it is the chief’s job to provide 
leadership, structure, and a frame of reference for his staff. If he fails 
to do this in his effort to keep an "open mind" to every idea, he might be 
accused of failing in his integrative capacity and, thus, not functioning at 


his full intellectual potential. 
An examination of some of the specific inst 
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В. NEUROTIC IN 

1. Specific 

There are a number of cases in psychoanalytic literature in which a given 
Problem is related to a specific unconscious conflict of the individual. Flügel 
omplex and sadistic 


t1 presents the case of a student whose castration С 
antasies had been aroused by à certain mechanical problem that was pre- 


eed to him, causing him to give, at first, a wrong solution to the problem. 
lein (23) reports a case in which a boy was unable to distinguish between 
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three French words because they all reminded him of his fear of destroying 
his mother's body. “The ego tries to demonstrate its independence from 
objects in the outer world by refusing to be influenced by them—even to 
the extent of recognizing them." 


2. General 


General difficulties in thinking or intellectual curiosity may be related to: 


earlier difficulties concerning sexual curiosity or eating. This has been sug- 
gested by Fenichel (8). Oberndorf (30) also points out that difficulty in 
thinking may frequently be due to erotization of thought. "If sex is for- 
bidden, so is thinking about sex, or thinking in general." Weisskopf (47) 
suggests that this erotization of thought is the basic fallacy in the parental 
attitude that if curiosity about sexual matters is suppressed, children will 
turn their thinking to "more wholesome and constructive matters,” 
Weisskopf (47) has summarized some of the problems underlying inhi- 
bition of intellectual functioning and presented a wealth of illustrative case 
material. One of her cases, an 18-year-old girl referred for therapy because 
of academic failure, was urged by her ambitious mother to be a social and 
academic success. ‘The girl could not express open hostility to her mother, 
but expressed her resentment by blocking in the two activities which were 
most important to her mother. Weisskopf discusses the various types of 
intellectual inhibition in which the gains (masochistic satisfaction, punish- 
ing the parent, etc.) are directly related to the lack of intellectual func- 
tioning. She also points out that intellectual inhibition may result from the 
displacement of attitudes toward oral and anal impulses upon intellectual 
processes. “Learning is similar to drinking and eating inasmuch as it is an 
intake and assimilation Process. In reading and in listening to lectures, 
knowledge is taken in and assimilated. Intellectual activity is also a giving- 
out process, and as such it resembles defecation” (47). It frequently hap- 
pens that the guilt connected with these pregenital sexual activities is also 
displaced onto the intellectual work, thus interfering with effective cogni- 
tion. Schmidelberg (38) tells how a girl who had been forced by her 


3. Anxiety 


The numerous cases of "examination fever" Suggest that certain indi- 


viduals react with emotional tension or anxiety to an intellectual challenge 


and suffer а consequent loss of intellectual controls. There is considerable 
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not only to intellectual functioning but to international and intercultural 
understanding. 

In many cases of great intellectual achievement the quest for knowledge 
тау Serve as a means for working through one's own unconscious prob- 
lems (34). While intellectual functioning may be intensified in certain 
areas, the strong affective push given to the intellectual mechanism makes 
steering difficult. There is a deep ego-involvement in one’s findings and a 
consequent resistance to evidence which might throw doubt on one’s hard-won 
conclusions. Kanzer (21) gives an impressive description of the manner in 
which unconscious needs and conflicts have colored the thinking of scientists. 
He presents illustrative examples from the works of Kepler, Galileo, New- 
ton, and others to show that there was a strong need to call on other sources 
of conviction, besides Pure reason and observation, to support their views. 


2. Rôle Conformity 


A person’s objectivity can be impaired by an excessive willingness to ac- 
cept the point of view of an “expert” as more valid than one’s own. The 
striking effect and ready use of testimonials in advertising offer examples of 
the numerous attempts to take advantage of the róle of the "learned man." 
In like manner the originality and individuality of a professional person is 
seriously impaired by his need to model himself after the national concept 
of the "professional physician," "professional lawyer," or even the “pro- 
fessional artist.” In the world of art there is a tendency to be a kind of 
professional non-conformist merely because the artist is expected to be "'differ- 
ent.” А studied eccentricity which is based on the expectations of others is 
the height of conservatism. It indicates a desire to conform rather than a 
freedom to vary. 

The need to be “like others” or “normal” js another potent factor in 
shaping the réle of an individual. It may interfere with the intellectual 
functioning of an otherwise capable thinker by dampening the boldness and 
adventurousness of his speculations, In an experimenter it may become 
manifest as an undue hesitancy about reporting unexpected results, The in- 
tense desire of Alberto Moravia’s character, Marchiello, to be a “normal 


man” is a masterful and detailed description of the needs which may drive 


à certain type of individual toward a restricted róle in which he can find 
security. 
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3. Inability to Delay Gratification 


Freud (12) stated that, in the thinking of many individuals, the pleasure 
Principle is in conflict with the reality principle in the search for knowledge. 
The attempt to free one’s self from the dereistic thinking of childhood is 
further complicated by potent cultural factors. As Fromm (13) has pointed 
out ". . . freedom from the traditional bonds of 


ing the individual a new feeling of independence, at the same time made 
him feel alone and isolated, filled him with doubt and anxiety, and drove him 
into new submission and into a compulsive irrational activity." This is 
the basis of the intense need for certainty which dominates the thinking of 
many modern intellectuals and which frequently 
ligion for a satisfaction of this need. 

is а “failure of nerve,” a final break i 
a need for a resolution of the n 


medieval society, though giv- 


results in a return to re- 
In the words of Gilbert Murray there 
n the capacity to tolerate ambivalence, 
agging doubts that plague the modern mind. 

One of the characteristics of the scientific attitude is the willingness to 
accept doubt and uncertainty, to take a critical approach to all pat explana- 
tions and to exhaust the alternative hypotheses concerning a phenomenon by 
careful experimentation. This general attitude of scientific scepticism is as 
important in the Practice of psychotherapy as it is in the construction and 
evaluation of psychological theory. The caution and sophistication with 
which the modern psychoanalyst approaches the most sacred of the master’s 
(Freud’s) Pronouncements is as refreshing as it is recent. 
ter to find a “great leader” to whom one adheres with loyal devotion, but 
it is quite another thing to recognize inconsistency, to make revisions and 


Correct certain errors, to accept with an ironic patience the limitations of the 
human intellect. 


It is an easy mat- 


D. Previous TRAINING 
While the emotional experiences of early childhood are cert: 
factors in determining the functional efficiency of one’s intellect, the later 
intellectual experiences also play an important Part as well. The effect of 
guidance in the learning process has long been known in psychology (27). 
There are a number of indications that an education which prepares an indi- 
vidual for a more variable and general response, which takes into considera- 
tion the wider number of Possibilities, is the more adequate for most life 


situations. Schroder and Rotter (40) have demonstrated this point by giv- 


ing a quite restricted sorting task and a more variable sorting 
groups of subjects. Those subje 


Performed better in 


ainly important 


task to matched 
cts who were given the more variable tasks 


a test situation which involved highly 


complex behavior 
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effect on the ТО (36). Among the early indications of intellectual growth 
in an infant is a greater awareness of and responsiveness to his surroundings, 
particularly to the mother. A loving and attentive mother will tend to 
foster this increased awareness at a time when it is most crucial for the child, 
whereas the lack of love means the absence of one of the most potent sources 
of intellectual as well as emotional growth (32, 33, 47). 


Lack of motivation of a certain kind may also be responsible for the fre- 
quently observed discrepancy between the verbal and performance /Q’s of 
juvenile delinquents (31, 46). From this writer's examination of a large 
number of delinquent youths the motivational factors appear quite evident. 
The delinquent youngster, in general, does not place a high value on verbal 
ability. He tends to look down on academic success and to regard as more 
important the mechanical, musical, or other non-language abilities. Shrewd- 
ness and cleverness, understanding jokes, or non-verbalized relationships 
between objects interest him much more than the "proper" answer required 
by the question, Why should we stay away from bad company? 


Recently this writer was examining an 18-year-old boy from the Oak- 
land Bay Area who had been arrested for burglary. He had previously been 
given a paper and pencil intelligence test which stressed verbal ability. His 
test intelligence was in the lower half of the Dull Normal range; yet he 
was an active, alert youngster whose casual remarks suggested that he might 
be capable of functioning at a higher level. As we began to talk about his 
offense the boy gave the following explanation of his activities, 


B: I needed some bread (money). That’s why I got busted (arrested). 
АП I needed was a lousy four bucks. 

Ex: Why did you want it? 

B: I had to see Joe Huston. 

Ex: Who is Joe Huston? 

B: (Beating an imaginary drum with his hands.) 
Huston! You know, Man! 

Ex: No, who is he? 

Bn (Becoming annoyed.) Joe Huston, Man! You know, 
body knows Joe Huston! (Still beating the air y 

Ex: Гуе never heard of him. 

B: (With considerable irritation.) 
ton! Drums, Man. You know! 

He might have added, 


Joe Huston, Joe 


Man! Every- 
iolently.) 


Drums, Man, Drums! Joe Hus- 
(Beating continues at a frantic pace.) 
"You fail 7hy test!" 

Clearly the expression, "lack of motivation," 
this behavior. What we have here, 
middle-class values, 


is not adequate to describe 


in more specific terms, is a rejection of 


Our society places a high value on evidences of superior 
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resolved by some extensive and involved rationalization. Once having made 
the decision, it is easier to hide from the truth the next time. Being "rea- 
sonable" one must now be "consistent" and stick by his rationalizations or 
his failing self-esteem will topple completely. The need to think along ac- 
ceptable channels cannot but affect his originality and his creativity. 

In recent years there is a growing tendency to look more carefully at 
social and psychological reasons for the popularity and general acceptance 
of certain scientific theories. As Frank (11) points out, “The special mechan- 
ism by which social powers bring about a tendency to accept a certain theory 
depends on the structure of the society within which the scientist operates. 
It may vary from a mild influence on the scientist by friendly reviews in 
political or educational dailies to promotion of his book as a best seller, to 
ostracism as an author and as a person, to loss of his job, or, under some 
social circumstances, even to imprisonment, torture, and execution." The 
field of physics is, at present, relatively free from the former attacks by 
church dignitaries, but genetics їп Russia has been hopelessly entangled in 
Marxist ideology, and the social Sciences in every country are subject to 
strong political pressures. Moore (28) has pointed out that the doctrine 


of dialectical materialism has a strong bias against formal and abstract 
thinking in general. 


Е. Overcomine INTELLECTUAL INHIBITION 


The problem, as it emerges from this data, is no longer one of intelligence 
(in the limited sense in which this word is usually understood) but re- 
sembles what has often been called “good judgment” or “mature appraisal 
of a situation.” How can we encourage the development of such an apprais- 
al? It is the goal of psychoanalysis to develop greater control over uncon- 
scious and irrational impulses by allowing a greater awareness of them, and 
thus making them subject to reason. This would certainly lay the founda- 


tion for emotional maturity. However, lest the reader conclude I am 
merely stating that “mature people” 


and that the only way to philosophical 
hasten to point out th 
maturity of thought in John Mi 


selfishness which characterized his relationship with his wife and daughters. 

The history of science is filled with the works of scholarly, schizoid indi- 
viduals like Newton and Kant who were capable of brilliant and objective 
scientific and philosophical works, but who would hardly be called “та- 
ture" by the genitally oriented psychoanalyst. It is Possible to be imper- 
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sonal ей i 

2d about problems if they can be structured outside the domain of one's 
enses is š : 

a E | It is the business of science to make such refinements of struc- 
е if scientific problems are to be solved. 
Ac : 5 A i i 

T D the structuring of a problem is the first and, in many respects, 
eo d T ng 1 is thi н 

Fi the most important steps in Its solution. lt is this first step, where 
e is MH б i 

problem is still rather vague and undefined, that is the most vulnerable 


i i i ibiti: 1 е, * А ж = 
intellectual inhibitions. Guilford (19), in his studies of creativity, has 


isola 2 " ; € 
uted a factor which he calls "the ability to structure a problem pre- 


para , = А 5 З à 1 
aratory to solution" and he points out that this factor 1$ essential to creative 


thinki ^ apes $ s Я 
king. The effective statement of а problem requires that the investi- 
d, that he understand his prob- 


epi bas to see the broad issues involve dl 
the m relationship to other fields of knowledge rather than view it from 
stricted frame of reference of a particu 
Some methods have already been devised for achieving greater ego-dis- 


tance fr NP р > 
ance from scientific problems. Einstein. made effective use of a mathe- 
when he employed tensor caleulus in the 


d 
evelopment of his theory of relativity. He thus enabled the physicist to 


escape the autistic and restricted view offered by only one frame of reference 
(his own particular coórdinate system). Korzybski applied the general 
Principles of the theory of relativity to language in his development of 
General Semantics (24). The Operationism of Bridgman (3) is also de- 

ing of a problem in such a 


idea—the structuring 
ame of reference of the investigator. 
to instrumental pro- 


lar specialty. 


mati а ma 
tical approach to objectivity 


end ыт Че зате general 
Here ДЕ ЦЕ 05 independent of the fr 
€ Operationism emphasizes the need of recourse e 

e established (26). These philosophical 

a general distrust of conventional 
problems. They propose à more 


What is more they suggest 


е when meanings are to b 
Se egest devices have in common 
баране. ard traditional approaches to- i 
Some с nal, less connotatively colored attitude. 

= SONCRELE aneans of achieving such a goal. 

bes examples presented in this article are only a few 
Manifestations of intellectual inhibition- It is evident that some suggestive 
“tacks have already been made on the problem. The tacit assumption of a 


oe intellect, independent of affective influence and capable of making 
à; idly fading. ‘The pressures of the relative values 


Maece | 
rom the DR edet ] and cultural, must be recog- 
ед = multiplicity of value systems, personal à ‚ whe A 
ed if we are to deal with them. We have only begun to wrestle wi 
a ignorance and we have not yet arrived at а tensor calculus of values, but 
tainly the tools for conquest aTe in our hands. 


of the various 
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С. SUMMARY 


A description of the problem of intellectual inhibition has been followed 


by a brief outline of the principal manifestations of intellectual inhibition 
and a discussion of some of the methods that have been devised for over- 
coming this problem. The implicit awareness of affect- 
fluencing cognition has been indicated in scientific litera 
of Francis Bacon, yet many scientists 
this phenomenon. It is only 
tion and definition that we са 


impulse factors in- 
ture since the time 
, including psychologists, have ignored 
when we make the problem explicit by descrip- 
n begin to understand it and answer it. 
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А. PURPOSE 


whether executed in farm areas, small towns, or 


f important contributions to sociologi- 
(2) has pointed out 
proach to many 


The community study, 


urban centers, has long been a source О 
Recently Conrad Arensberg 
ommunity-study method as an ap 
hology and social anthropology as well. 
problem, the particular in- 
time and money 


cal theory and method. 
the larger utility of the с 
challenging problems of social ps} 
Very often because of the nature of the research 


tere s : 
i rest of the research worker, or the restriction imposed by 
mitations, some particular sub- er complex community will 


be selected for intensive study. f com- 
munity studies which have been executed within the larger context of some 
urban area. Many of the Chicago community studies, such as those of An- 
derson (1), Thrasher (13), Wirth (15), and Zorbaugh (17), for example, 
would fall into this category, as would more recent studies of urban neigh- 
borhoods such as those conducted by Foley (7) and Whyte (16). In these 
Studies, as in others, some particular type or types of urban neighborhoods 
Were selected for study from among the many different types of neighbor- 


hoods ; я 
0045 in a particular city which might have been selected. 
a studies have yielded a large body of informa- 


ment in the substance of sociological 


clave, informal organization 1n ап 
munity identification in 


been the subject of 
ach case exactly in 
How many more 


area within a larg 
This has been particularly true o 


lines on. Represents an important ele 
ltalia edge. Social life in a Jewish en 
zn slum, social control in Gangland, local com 
а middle class neighborhood, and other phenomena have 
detailed investigations. However, one is led to ask in e 
What type of neighborhood was the study conducted? 
—— 
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types are there like this in the City? In what systematic ways does the 
neighborhood studied differ from other neighborhoods in the city? Where 
does it fit into the larger social system of the city as a whole? If these ques- 
, the significance of the generalizations emerging from 
e larger urban frame may be en- 


An urban typology, originally constructed by Shevky and Williams (12) 
and recently modified by Shevky and Bell (11), may offer a solution to such 
questions. The purpose of this paper is to investigate the analytic utility 
of the Shevky typology by exploring its use in the design and analysis of ur- 
ban sub-area field studies. The data to be used as 
lected in certain communities in the city 
1953 in connection with 


illustrations were col- 


à project designed to determine the extent and na- 
ation in urban communities. However, 


rather it is intended to discuss the chief method i 5 
Specifically, does the Shevky method for the. 


tics for a City provide a frame within which detailed investi; 


Social relations in sub-communities within that City c 
executed? If so 


studies ?? 


gations of the 
an be designed and 
Pology for such 


B. Tue Survky 'TvPoLocv 
The Shevky urban typology is a classificatory 
of social types of census tract Populations, 


used in the typology. These are economic st. 
Status, and the social 


similar configuratio 
As shown in Figure 1 
ОЁ economic status and 


device for the construction 
"Three major components are 
atus, family Status, and ethnic 


» а property-space is Constructed usin 


£ the dimensions 
family status as coérdinates,4 


cht Sed Ball For a more complete 
stu 
x and Boat (4), and Greer (8). Mobi t and Force (5, 6, ба), 


{ dimensions in Shevky's Original work were social 
10П, and segregation. i 


gregatior ‹ Prefers the alternative 
or "social rank,” “family status” for “urbanization,” and 


o m — RA 
Dn 


Too ——— 
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Continua a ei " 
ims at Кеш four segments which results in 16 social area 
iue А opea ar ations with respect to economic status and family 
it liim do ей dam designator are given to each of these types 
Lie eee tee š ocial area 1р, for example, contains tract popu- 
B4 who have d status (ie. relatively many persons over age 
Priser tipa p ete grade school only and relatively many persons who 
lise eife " peratives, or laborers) and low family status (i.e. relatively 
y ratios, relatively many women over age 16 in the labor force 
detached dwelling units). "Tract visi 
ould have the same economic status 
status of tracts in 1A would be 


and í 

крш. few single-family 

es eap in social Area ІА w 
se contained in 1D, but the family 


FAMILY STATUS 


sinas FIGURE 1 
AL AREA Key Basen ow ECONOMIC 
high fertility ratios, 
e, and relatively many 
1 Area 4D varies Sy 


STATUS AND FaMiLY STATUS 


relatively few 
single-family 


high ; 
gh 

Instead of low (i.e. relatively 
ystematically 


Wo 

iuit аре 16 їп the labor force, | 

fan ID cd units). Likewise, 50814 

‚ but in this case the family status of the two groups of census tracts 
Social Area 4D contains tract 


1s the 
sa А i ш 
me while the economic status differs. 
with high economic status (i.e., rela- 
ade school only and 


tive] 
Y few persons over age 25 who have completed gr 
. Thus, each type of 


a particular con- 
ily status. 

by distinguish- 
bers of 


al imi а group no; 
area delimits а g eco! 
Suratio: i 
П of scores with resp 


he third a; 
hird dimension, ethnic status is a 


ing p 

etw x ^ 

Ween those census tracts which contain rel 
lling units. Precise definitions of these vari- 

dd can be found in Shevky 


force 
utation O standard scores 


» and si 
ables un j| Single-family detached 
Bell I, € for the comp 
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American racial and nationality groups which have traditionally held sub- 
ordinate positions in the United States and those census tracts which contain 
relatively few members of these groups. The former are designated as having 
high ethnic status and the latter are designated as having low ethnic status. 
Tract populations of a particular type which have high indexes of ethnic 
status are given an “S” along with their designator as determined from 
Figure 1, and tracts which have low indexes of ethnic status remain with 
only the designator as shown in Figure 1. Thus there are 32 possible types 
of social areas: ІА, IB... 4D and 1AS, 1BS ... 4DS. 


C. DESIGN or THE STUDY 


One of the methodological concerns of the field study of social participa- 
tion and isolation in urban communities, partially reported here, was to 
select the particular sub-areas of the city to be studied. This was accom- 
plished with the aid of the Shevky social space diagram given in Figure 2. 
This figure shows the position of each of the 244 census tracts of the San 
Francisco Bay Region plotted with respect to their scores on the indexes of 
economic status, family status, and ethnic status as of 1950. 


From an examination of Figure 2, certain general statements concerning 
the internal social differentiation of the Bay Region population can be made— 


such as those referring to the range of the census tracts with respect to the 


High 100 
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25 


FAMILY STATUS 
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ECONOMIC STATUS 


9 Census tracts with low indexes of ethnic status. 
* Census tracts with high indexes of ethnic status. 
FIGURE 2 
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een the three dimensions, the relative 


three dimensions, the relations betw 
However, another 


distributi Saas i я 

tribution of the population in the social areas, etc. 
aspe 4 : ; ; i 

pect of the typology is exploited in the selection of the urban neighbor- 


hoods f i + c * 
s for intensive study. This is that important aspects of the social char- 


acte icio uin : А : 1 
r of each tract population can be seen in relation to the over-all social 


space distributi А я 
pace distribution of all the tracts їп the Bay Region. 
area distribution shown in Figure 2, it was 


lations for the field study which had 


the desired soci көг 2 A T. ri 
desired social characteristics in terms oí meeting the research. objectives. 
ible by deal- 


Since it was decided to hold ethnic status constant as far as poss! 

ing only with tract populations containing few members of American sub- 
ordinate groups, tracts with high scores on the index of ethnic status Were 
eliminated from consideration аз possible study tracts. On the other hand, 
ijs of the purposes of the project was to investigate the factor of family 
Status as a dimension of stratification and as ап independent variable in 
solation of urbanites, 50 tract populations with 
ily status Were selected. Also 
relation to de- 
different scores 


By inspection of the social 
Possible to select census tract popu 


Renati for the social i 
Mind eor scores on the index of fam s 

as desired to investigate the factor of economic status in 
grees of social isolation, so tract populations with widely 
on the index of economic status were selected. 


si The social space positions of the four tracts fin 
Study are shown in Figure 3 along with their census tract designa 


ally selected. for intensive 
tions and 
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their identifying neighborhood names. Each of the study tracts is located 
in the city of San Francisco, and each has a low score on the index of ethnic 
status. Relative to the ranges on the indexes in the San Francisco Bay Re- 
gion, the Mission neighborhood is characterized by low economic status and 
low family status; the Pacific Heights neighborhood by high economic and 
low family status; the Outer Mission neighborhood by low economic and high 
family status; and the St. Francis Wood neighborhood by high economic 
and high family status. Thus, four census tract populations were selected 
for intensive study each having a different social character. 

As indicated above, the Shevky typology, unlike ecological analysis, locates 
neighborhoods in social rather than in geographical space. However, the geo- 
graphic space frame was used to provide important additional information 
concerning the nature of the study neighborhoods. Figure 4 contains à 
map showing the geographic location of the four study tracts in relation to 
several broad categories of land use. This map shows that Pacific Heights 
and Mission are both located near the downtown business district in areas 
often considered most typically “urban,” and have no major adjacent park 
facilities. St. Francis Wood and Outer Mission, on the other hand, are 
located much farther from the downtown business district near the southern 
boundary of the city, and both are near major park facilities, Pacific 
Heights is similar to St. Francis Wood in being located in a more desirable 
area, Pacific Heights having a view of the Golden Gate Bridge and St- 
Francis Wood offering but a short drive to ocean beach areas. Mission and 
Outer Mission are both located close to the less desirable industrially occu- 
pied inner Bay.® 

D. Desicn or THE ANALYSIS 


After the selection of the study tracts, as described above, 
ples were drawn from a complete list of 
tract. 


probability sam- 
all the dwelling units within each 


equally divided among the four tracts and which represent a total response 


5The districts known as Outer Mission, Mission, and Pacific Heights are larger 
than the particular census tract studied in each case. Thus the tracts studied are 
contained within the larger named place. This is not true however, for the dis- 
trict known as St. Francis Wood. Census tract 0-7 contains several named neigh- 
pornonds in addition to St. Francis Wood, such as Lakeside, Ingleside Terrace, Bal- 
Bos Terrace, Davidson Manor, and Monterey Heights. These districts, however? 
ш the same general social configurations as does the St. Francis Wood district 
ae pe i census tract was given the identifying neighborhood пате, 


SFor other examples of the use of the Sh k i ban 
area field studies are Greer (8) and мше Gane Кк Bb шш ананы 


A total of 701 hour-long interviews were obtained which were about ` 
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rate in excess 
ss of 85 per cent. One male over age 21 in each sample dwelling 


was interviewed. 
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cedure chief concern here, however, is not with the details of the survey Pro- 

executi but rather with the use of the Shevky typology for the design and 
on of urban sub-area field studies. What concerns US is the kind of 


analysi 
is this study design allows- 


еа 
быт, of dependent varia 
status is permitted by this design—by compa 


bles by family status at two levels of 
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with Mission and St. Francis Wood with Pacific Heights; also permitted is 
the analysis of dependent variables by economic status at two levels of family 
status by comparing Outer Mission with St. Francis Wood and Mission with 
Pacific Heights. Table 1 was Constructed to serve as an example of this 
type of comparison. One element in the informal participation of adult 
males, informal participation with neighbors, in the four San Francisco 
neighborhoods is shown here.? 

Referring to Table 1 it can first be noted that in spite of the widely differ- 
ent social characteristics of each of the study neighborhoods no less than 
11.8 per cent of the men in each neighborhood report that they get together 

TABLE 1 * 
FREQUENCY ОЕ INFORMAL Participation WITH NEIGHBORS BY TYPE OF NEIGHBORHOOD 


High family 


Low family Low family High family high econ 
Frequency of — low econ high econ low econ (St. Francis 
participation (Mission) (Pacific Hts.) (Outer Mission) Wood) 
Isolated 
(About once a Я 
yearornever) 58.2% 51.3% 31.266 33.3% 


Not isolated 


^ 
(A few times a Е x 
yearormore) 41.89% 48.7% 58.8% 66.7% 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Number of cases (172) (191) (170) (168) 


*Of the men in each neighborhood 


› the per cent who get together informally with 
their neighbors a stated frequency. 


informally with their neighbors a few times a year or more. The first con- 
clusion then, would be that informal neighboring is by no means absent in 
these urban neighborhoods. This finding, of course, is consistent with the 
findings of other recent empirical studies which consider informal participa- 
tion among neighbors in urban areas,’ 
Second, one might point out that there is 


а negative relationship between 
family status and men’s social isol 


ation from their neighbors. At each level 
of economic status it is the low family status neighborhood which contains 
more socially isolated men. Of the two economic status tracts Mission, 
the rooming house neighborhood, has 58.2 per cent of its men who report 


1 nds other than friends who аге 
neighbors, co-workers, or relatives, 
58ee Axelrod (3), Foley (7), and Greer (8). 
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that th 
i ey are isola i i v 
deshe Pu с from their neighbors, while Outer Mission, the small 
eighborhood, has only 41.2 per cent of its men who so report 
T 


(^ « 01 
). At the high economic status level Pacific Heights, the expen- 


Sive apa 
apartment 5 i 
house neighborhood, has 51.3 per cent of its men who report 
vhile in St. Francis Wood, the 


that tk a ч 
* hey а is 
y are isolated from their neighbors, у 


lar; 

arge deta ; 

D ue т е neighborhood, only 33.3 per cent of the men so report 
. hus, although a considerable proportion of the men in each 


neighbor ч 
ел езера е ан they are not isolated from their neighbors, the 
Mise: ај ein, Pd orhoods characterized by low family status report 
ей йв af ehose an а living in high family status neighborhoods. Many 
Parently icis hborhoods characterized by a good deal of family life ap- 
with dine ema ring the men of the neighborhood into informal contacts 
in the neighbor ers of their neighborhoods. The interaction of children 
the neighborho Js play group undoubtedly serves to bring the parents in 
atë more eint m closer contact; the fact that wives, sisters, and mothers 
CB arenis. e о be in the home during the day establishing relations with 
r probably contributes; also the stability of relationships charac- 


teristi 
tic of 
th А , А A à Я 
ле more permanently occupied owner-occupied single family de- 
ainst the rented room or apartment in the rooming 


tacl 
пей | 
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s аз over ag 
tribute to more social contacts 


Ouse 
ioi i шы neighborhoods may con 
"Third ed te neighborhoods. 

and social Ev at observe the negative rel 
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Francis Wood. 


Cent, 
age o s 
os such isolated men than does St. 
, it can be noted that the differences in isolation from neighbors are 
between neighborhoods than 


mor 
еа} » 
ser e Ц PR s З 
nction of differences 1n family status 
Differences in this form of social isolation 
ission with Outer. Mission (17.0 per cent) 


and Paar 
When т Heights with St. Francis Wood (18.0 per cent) than they are 
omparing Mission with Pacific Heights (6.9 per cent) and Outer 


Missio A 
=i St. Francis Wood (7.9 per cent). 


эту; 
аг ifferences ў = . : 
n neighboring by economic, status 
ince these data are 


statist; 
tistically significant sin 
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ationship between economic status 
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reveals а greater proportion 
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It might be added that the low family status, low economic status neigh- 
borhood, Mission, contains the largest percentage of men who report that 
they are isolated from their neighbors. 

The Shevky framework also allows another type of analysis. This is 
the analysis of the combined effect of unit characteristics and personal char- 
acteristics on the social isolation of individuals. Space does not permit more 
than a brief presentation of one example. 


Lazarsfeld and Barton (10) have discussed the difference between per- 
sonal characteristics and unit characteristics, a distinction which depends on 
the level of aggregation of the object of a datum or an index.!? 


Personal data characterize individuals. . . . Unit data characterize 
some aggregation of people... . Of course, people can be aggregated in 
many different ways, some of which imply social interaction and others 
only categorization by the observer. А "unit" in our sense will be any 
aggregation—an Army company, a neighborhood, an occupational cate- 
Eory, a political party. 

In Table 2, isolation from neighbors is broken down by occupation typical 
of the neighborhood (a unit datum) and by individual occupation (a per- 
sonal datum). As a unit datum, this type of characteristic is а primary 
characteristic of individuals since it essentially refers to characteristics of 
persons, but is an analytic characteristic of the neighborhood. Mission and 


Outer Mission are designated blue collar neighborhoods in that most of — 


the men in these two neighborhoods are engaged in blue collar occupations. 
Likewise St. Francis Wood and Pacific Heights, containing mostly men who 
are engaged in white collar occupations, are designated white collar neigh- 
borhoods. Then, within each neighborhood the men are classified by their 
individual occupation. It can be seen from Table 2 that 73 of the men in 
the blue collar neighborhoods have white collar occupations themselves, and 
that 40 of the men in white collar neighborhoods have blue collar occupations 
themselves. By further classifying the men by t 
tion from neighbors, 
relationship between e 


heir degree of social isola- 
additional statements can be made concerning the 
conomic status and social isolation. 

Note that a larger percentage of white collar persons th 
persons report that they are isolated fr 


neighborhoods. However, the reverse is the case in the white collar neigh- 
borhoods in which blue collar persons more often report that they are iso- 
lated than do white collar persons. Thus, when the individual’s occupation 
is considered along with an aspect of the social character of the neighbor- 


————À 


10Also see Kendall and Lazarsfeld (9). 
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| hood 
, the o i i 
| individual qua M ien of the neighborhood, it is discovered that an 
Pis fes en oc i е y to be isolated, whatever his individual occupation 
Bh "Ds cupation that is atypical of the neighborhood in which he 
persons with "deviant" occupations for their neighborhood s 


most 11 ; 
ikely to be isolated from their neighbors.!! 
TABLE 2 


IsoLAT 
ION FR 
oM NEIGHBORS BY OCCUPATION TxPrcAL or NEIGHBORHOOD AND 
INDIVIDUAL OCCUPATION 


Occupation typical of neighborhood 
Blue collar* White collar** 
pus neighborhoods neighborhoods 
е collar persons 
Isolated 
ot isolated Am А 
58 
Total 
S es 100% 100% 
т 
Blue er of cases (73) (319) 
collar persons 
Isolated 
ot isolated g% пе 
Tot 
= al 100% 100% 
ui 
ae mber of cases (269) (40) 
е col " 
Sta ollar neighborhoods аге Mission and Outer Mission, the two low economic 
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evky 
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to whether they are 
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Gr 
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studies. The Shevky approach differs from the traditional ecological ap- 
proach in that the former is an attempt to describe and analyze the social 
structure of the city, while the latter is focused on the spatial structure of 
the city. The geographic space frame was utilized, however, along with the 
Shevky typological analysis to complete the description of the nature of 
the particular urban neighborhoods. 

The examples presented in this paper illustrate that the Shevky method 
of analysis of census tract data provides а frame within which detailed in- 
vestigations of the social relations in sub-communities within that city can 
be designed and executed. The use of the Shevky typology seems to serve 
at least three functions for such field studies. 

(a). The typology can be used as a device for the selection of neighbor- 
hoods for intensive study. n the example given four census tracts were 
selected having particular social characteristics with respect to family status, 
economic status, and ethnic status. As a sampling technique, the typology 
allows the research worker to select urban sub-areas for intensive study on 
the basis of informed judgment concerning the social positions of the sub- 
areas in relation to the broad outlines of the social structure of the larger 
urban area as a whole. 

(b). "The typology provides an integrative frame for urban sub-area field 
studies through conceptual articulation and integration with a large mass of 
ordered data. The Shevky typological analysis of the census tract data 
for the entire Bay Region is related to these sub-area field studies in that 
the principal elements of the Shevky typology correspond to the basic con- 
cepts utilized as independent variables in the field studies. Economic status 
and family status are important concepts in sociological theory as well as 
two of the principal components of the typology. On the one hand the sub- 
areas can be seen in their relation to all other sub-areas of the city with re- 
spect to economic, family, and ethnic status. On the other hand, the analy- 
sis of social participation and isolation between neighborhoods was executed 
in terms of economic status and family status with ethnic status held con- 
stant. 

(c). Finally, the typology is adapted to the analysis of the combined or 
independent effect of personal and unit characteristics on dependent variables. 
The joint use of personal and unit characteristics was demonstrated by ana- 
lyzing social isolation by individual occupation as well as by occupational 
type most representative of the neighborhood as a unit. As a result, it was 
possible to see that members of occupational groups atypical of the neigh- 
borhood were more isolated from their neighbors, regardless of their indi- 


vidual occupations, than were 
neighborhood. As Lazarsfeld 
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members of occupational groups typical of the 
and Barton (10) point out, this type of analy- 


sis may . 
ay be of great promise for social research. 
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: This pa 
ient, iin er ep an attempt to describe a theory of behavioral diff 
the Univesiti Kn a series of lectures given by the present miis с 
brief cmi m dem чле in the Summer of 1952, and to present two 
of ES гена which were undertaken as а check upon certain portions 
iffusion tl 
social = deals mathematically with one of the basic problems of 
through 4 zum namely, how does new behavior, once it has arisen, spread 
tion is on population, particularly when its chief means of propaga 
ог an биз ye to person basis. By new behavior we mean a response 
in any mes hen ich has never appeared before and which may be expressed 
Such Бейт, modality, and which may be elicited by any type of stimulus. 
of individu т may originate in one individual or, simultaneously in a group 
als, although new behavior is generally assumed to arise uniquely 


In o . 
ne indivi 
г ividua А Я 
straint, such al. Such behavior spreads under various types of social con- 
as. б 4 zr. d s ; 
, for example, social selectivity 1n acquaintanceship, and 
i n any single indi- 


Periodic cy 
Vidual’s ics of sociality which describe the variation i 
анара contacts with friends, a5 well as dozens of similar con- 
or impede th very psychological or sociological factor which could facilitate 
titative bles spread of new social behavior is quite translatable into quan- 
Tealistic the s, within the framework of the theory to be described. Any 
ceed in мен. of this kind, if it is to be of any genuine value, must suc- 
Models М р two basic objectives. (a) It must develop theoretical 
weave any number of the many types of parametric constraint 


ich 
govern di а 
diffusion, into а homogeneous mathematical warp and woof, 
"n is to approximate the results of 
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chological behavior. Its primary objective is to place the social psychology 
of imitation on a quantitative basis, Depending upon what type of behavior 
is being studied, the models of such a theory w 


ill incorporate psychological 
Parameters or sociological pa 


‘rameters, and generally a mixture of both. 
Since problems of communication and the spread of 
directly attackable by our theory, 


the social psychology of imitation. 


information are also 
the focus of interest is not exclusively 
Examples of the type of behavior whose 
spread we would wish to study would be the Passage of a new slang term 
through the general population, the dissemination of 
in a political whispering campaign, 
playing Canasta, the adoption of a 
fads and hobbies, the adoption 
hundreds of other items whose e 
we are greatly interested in the psychologic: 
viduals to adopt new behavior, and 
porate and express such factors as 
the main consideration will 


a rumor or of slander 
the increase in the number of people 
new style of clothing, the spread of 
of a new feminine hair-do, and literally 
numeration need not detain us. Although 
al factors which prompt indi- 
although we must frequently incor- 
a parameter of some mathematical model, 


always be the numerical growth in time of the 
number of individuals who exhibit the beha 


wior we are studying. The mod- 
els of our theory are built up from certain basic parameters, and these will 
be described at this point, 


The process of diffusion can be classified in three ways. These are: (a) 


atomistic diffusion, (b) gross diffusion, and (c) mixed diffusion. 
diffusion occurs when behavior spreads strictly 
tact basis. Gross diffusion is 
(or information) is spread only from 


radio, Press, pulpit, cinema, television, and other mas: 
cation. Mixed diffusion occurs when behavior is 
The diffusion theory I wish to Present in this Paper, has models for each of 
these three types of transmission process, but the material I propose to dis- 
cuss here will be limited to models of atomistic diffusion only. 

As we have already 


reflect many types of psycholo zi 


Atomistic 
on a person-to-person con- 


and occurs when behavior 
a central or 


a one-way spread 


gross source, such as 
s media of communi- 


new behavior, 


all models are four essential, statistical 
Parameters. These are (a) the nature of the mode of socia] contact, (5) the 
nature of the Tepetitious contacts we make with our 
(c) the nature 


acquaintances, 
4 characterizes а given 
Population, and 


Í f our social contacts. Each of these 
will be briefly described here. 
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ill show a variation in the number of friends, 
as time passes. By the mode of 


socia " i i i i 
l contact we refer to any mathematical function which will express 


this variati " P i 
variation, whether it be hourly during the day, or diurnally over a 


week. à Jae : s 
k. If the nature of a social group, а social situation, or a social artifact 
if in a statistical sense, 


in this variation and, 
then the function which does 


l. Every individual w 
acquai c i 
quaintances, or associates he contacts, 


has produced some regularity 
this regularity is describable mathematically, 
this is said to describe the mode of social contact. Frequently social arti- 

; mode of social contact rythmical with time, 
that is to say, it represents a repetitive pattern, and is therefore periodic. 
als in the United States, who are churchgoers, the 
Sunday at church would be the 
ations to be determined from 
representing а secondary high 


facts exis ^ 
acts exist which make the 


Thus метр" 
p for many individu 
ca 2 * 
alendar week would be such an artifact. 
week’s » . x . . 
eek's high point of social contact, with vari: 


M å е н 
Tonday through Friday, and with Saturday 
Point of social contact due to the fact that Saturday is so frequently the day 


for intimate social get-togethers. The reader can probably supply many 
other examples of periodicity in social contact, for himself. For our pur- 
Poses, however, such periodicity may be any one of three possible types, and 
We therefore classify them at this point. 
eo with concurrent йом 
thereto in niin pat to some artifactual rhyt m i ; | ' 
re said to possess à period, k. During this period each 
ariable number of social contacts in € 
of time involved. This last is of course, meant in а statistical sense. In 
this kind of periodicity any individual's mode of social contact тау be 
а to Бе at some contact phase of this social periodicity, for each unit of 
time of the period in question. When any population possesses individuals 
all of whom have the identical contact phase for every unit of time over 
the Period, then the periodicity involved is said to be concurrent. To say 
thag n individuals are at the same contact phase at t = tds to say that 
cach of them meets the same number of individuals a Ne 
(5) Functions with serial periodicity. The preceding type of periodicity 


Is en) E 
* а function of calendar time and is independent of the nature of ka b 
Vhen, however, the contact phase for any 


avior й s 

which is being spread. V а . 

ji Ў 5 g spread. ael "ies sch he 

e Ub individual is a function of the psychological intensity with which 

T. . i ч -— Я 

алі new behavior, we have a totally different 5! 
e 2 -hi is E 

| аге generally dealing with behavior W hich is of suc a ae Б 

a diffuser that he tends to make large numbers of ane as € 

“Sociates, in an effort to share that behavior. As interest flags, the 


In these the mode of social 
like the calendar week, and is 
individual 
of Я | 

the population makes а у ach unit 


ttt. 


tuation. In these cases 


h intense interest to 
rst with 
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ber of contacts declines, and eventually peters out to zero. These then are 
Waxing and waning intensity functions, peculiar to each transmitter of new 
behavior. They are, of course, mathematically describable. As a result 
every convert to new behavior begins to transmit it at Phase 1 and ends 
his transmission of it at Phase £, where k is the period of the mode of social 
contact. The period here is naturally the mean length of time which indi- 
viduals in the Population spend in transmitting the new behavior, and this 
mean length of time is clearly the period of the psychological intensity func- 
tion involved. But we must clearly note here that, if 4 and B are two ran- 
dom individuals, and if 4 is a converter while B is not, then if 4 meets B 
at t = t', 4 will be at some one of his social contact phases. In short, the 
number of social contacts 4 will make at t — 
value of t', and the number of contacts 4 makes over the period, 4, will 


B? If Bis converted at t = t^ then p will start converting at t = t' + 1, 
but at t = t + 1, B will be at Phase 1 of his social contacts, that is, at 
the apogee of his interest. Thus in what we have called se 
every converter has both a Public and a Private time. His public time is 
given by the value of £, his private time by the Particular contact phase he 
happens to be at for each value of t. To put it another way, Private time 
i of interest one has in the 


f contacts with Our asso- 
Ciates we are willing to make in Order to share that behavior, As a result 


rial periodicity, 


(c) Functions wit In these functions, from a 
statistical standpoint, 


ion is regarded as having a 
mode of socia] cont ime. In short these are straight- 
line mathematica] i ime-axis, They are really with- 
ological consistency we have 


2. 'The repetitions а transmitter makes ато 
tacts are classified as follows, 

(a) Repetitious contact with an 
in a previous unit of time, 

(5) Repetitious со 
Vious unit of time. 
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(с) Repetiti i 
Я ous contacts with acquai 
ed à quaintances that one has alr 
(а the same time unit. Бре 
ed Repetitious contacts with acquaintan 
3 bs the same time unit. 
s he acquai 
P 1 i 
Жаы, ntance structure of a population refers to the degree of 
‘tel axi ss of its members. It represents the measure of cohesiveness 
XISts H ЧЕ 
Адила: sts among a group composed of any random individual and his 
aintan š А с e 
fallows ces. The degree of this cohesiveness 1S qualitatively described as 
(a) If i pers 
айд ifea a are represented by a plane polygon of i vertices (an iad), 
а om of these i persons knows all the remaining i-l persons, then this 
tiff ed own by connecting every vertex to all the other vertices. This prop- 
а. mutual all-around acquaintanceship is derivatively called iadicity and 
(0) ү is said to be completely iadic. 
Sedi every individual possesses D acquaintances, and if no two of these 
a ы know each other, such an acquaintance configuration is said 
Pula ramified from the fact that if a whole population possesses this prop- 
› a diagram of the acquaintance structure will have a branching or 


ox appearance. 

[4 

and т If some of a random individual 

P» me do not, then the population is sai 
and partially ramified. The degree of interna 


ces that others have already con- 


s D acquaintances know each other 
d to be mixed, that is, partially 
1 amicability or iadicity, 1, 
f the formula, 


са 
п be measured for such a population by means О 
D+ 
i =e 
(р + 06 


Whe " 
ma r represents all the pairs of one's D acquaintances, who know one 
er. 
4. 
We have discussed 4, in effect, un 


ennt і 
Эмы Combining the three types of the socia 
of acquaintance structure, and these in turn with the presence ог ab- 


ng of repetition in the contacts one makes with one’s ripe A 
А oe a basic taxonomy for model building in fias he Hs 
e ж yields 18 basic structures of diffusion, each of which is mo : a- 
ES ces almost any psychological or sociological condition one a t 
ing th any actual or assumed set of socio-psychological "Wei o s govern- 

€ spread of some given type of behavior, can be reflected by means of 


So » 
2 mathematical model. These 18 basic models are shown 1n Table 1. 
Table 1 the starred cases (10 to 18) repre nvolving 


der 1. 
1 mode of contact with the three 


sent our cases 1 
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repetition, that is, cases in which contacts with individuals already чс ie 
the spreading behavior are assumed capable of taking place. а eur 
1 to 9, it is assumed that for given, short periods of time, for all i e 
purposes, any converter who meets an acquaintance will find not ms EE 
he is not yet converted, but will also discover that he will not meet 


again until after he has met all his other acquaintances at least once. 


TABLE 1 


~ 9 T i PETITION 
Cases or DIFFUSION CLASSIFIED Bv PERIODICITY, GROUP SrRUCTURE, AND REPE | 


Periodicity (No repetitions) 


d A ent 

Structure Rectangular Serial | Сопсигг ШЫ 
"ase . Case 7, 16* 

i Case 1, 10* Case 4, 13 сач а 
mae Case 2, 11% . Case 5, 14* Case 8, 17 


De 8 ее 
Mixed Case 3, 12* Case 6, 15* Case 9, 18* 


These models are the nuclear models of diffusion theory. By aes 
ing them so as to allow for various types of psychological and v uar 
factors and constraints, we can approximate socio-psychological realities О 
various degrees of complexity, and we have shown elsewhere (7) how soë 
of the factors other than periodicity, acquaintance structure, and repetitions, 
must be introduced into these basic models in order to revamp them so аз 
to approximate psychological and situational realities more closely. We will 
give one such example which was employed experimentally in a subsequent 
section of this paper. In a volume not yet published (8) all aspects of diffu- 
sion theory have been systematically explored by the present writer, far be- 
yond the elementary exposition given in this p. 
along theoretical lines still in progress. 
basic models and the hundreds of теу 
which they require are strictly 
ble and at other times c 
themselves, 


aper,! with additional work 
The theoretical utility of both the 
amped models is that the parameters 
empirical, being sometimes directly observa- 
alculable by statistical methods from protocol data, 
As hypotheses formulated to account for the spread of social 
behavior, diffusion models lend themselves readily to empirical verification 
because of the fact that we can set up the experimental conditions, our- 
selves, and introduce any type of constraint we wish 
done elsewhere in the U.S2 


——————— 


‚ as has in fact been 
Among some of the other practical uses 


1The reader who is interested 
or in the mathematical analysis o 
not dealt with in these 18 cases, 
ington Public Opinion Laborator rt 

“Consult the Washington Public Opinion Laboratory under the auspices of SUM 
C. Dodd, concerning the vast experimental program which has been conducted. ex 
connection with diffusion theory, under what has come to be known as "Projec 
Revere.” 


" i s 
in the mathematical analysis of these 18 Lern 
f various socio-psychological aspects of diffusio 


may obtain copies of these by writing to the Wash- 
у. 
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to which th ; E 
the ine M ates бор dii e ШЕ bape bren PUN Bet 
how succi diae SS yn problem of assessing how far and 
ticular description, a аньг i esci ros gpa ei 
pent agencies; (b) an organizatio a classi ne LEES: 
тт ернин Лизун anization an classi cation of the factors under- 
silia fo, tha study i, DN ы i ШМ 3 information; (c) applica- 
айс siglos 4 sis an growth of consumer preferences in re- 
matical social мебаст (€ and ae development of a mathe- 
and theoretical uses for diff ʻi EN пеле additional practical 
in this paper. At this бышып theory, but these cannot be entered into 
oË pare ques a eng however, І should like to turn to a discussion 
Jy Passes аы and experimental techniques for their verification. I 
я we he Of ris models, Cases 10 and 11 of Table 1, together with 
ian he i^. odel 11. Model 10 will be presented for expository pur- 
pint. y im out any consideration of experimental work. . Model 11 
for ба ЫА = аран will both be presented as hypotheses to account 
The wee: of new social behavior 1m two different experimental situations. 
miis im dee ional data from these experiments. will be furnished together 
x i sra а calculated theoretically from the models, and a brief statisti- 
alysis will be furnished of the goodness of fit of the predicted to the 


observed data. 
Wes irs i y 
"s shall first present Case 10 without comment. The model for Case 10 
esents Я : s afan i : а i 
ents a hypothetical situation 1n which a population's acquaintance 
i of the mode of 


structu е oz . E М dee 

war ire is completely ramified, in which the periodicity 

socia "E A : ^ 

al contact is rectangular, and in which any converter 1S assumed capa- 
3 Let the mode of social 


ble o : : 5 
f meeting his acquaintances more th 
that is, every person 


куз T ci dii ga by the function, g(t) = m : 
i ifferent persons per unit time, and let D equal the size of any 
When any recent convert starts his own 
bability of meeting his own converter. 
represent the increment of 


an once. 


erson’s ci b 
: rson's circle of acquaintances. 
onversi: « 

ersion cycle, he has a certain pro 


This is given by 1/D. Now let the symbol A, 
at t. Then 


соп?! " 
erts made by any transmitter, 
th cell 


rank and file know each 
satisfy the 
h cell leader meets his 
cell rank and file 


3 
ics RC political or revolutionary move 
other, altho cell rank and file, in which no two 0 
conditions Nes rank and file member is a 
followers. odel 10. This 1% particularly true when eac 
s at stated periods, and every follower meets his own 


at subs : 
pass en es periods; and every cell leader requires several m 
information which is to t all his followers show up 


at any one Ы be spread, 
of politi meeting and several show up at g. This type 
ical structure is aimed à izi le who can be 


rounded up wh t minimizing 
when o is ра opulation is 
the authorities. ne or more members of this party popu 
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A, — m — п/р = m(D — 1)/D = mC (1) 


We also have that 


A,—m — m(A, + 1)/D 


=m — m [m(D — 1)/D + 1]/D (2) 
= m[(D — 1/5] [tD.— m)/D] 
= mCK?! 

where K — (D — m)/D in equations (2), and in general we shall find 


that for any transmitter who is passing on the new behavior at the t-th unit 
of his own conversion cycle, we have that 


A, = mCKt! (3) 
where К — (D—m)/D. 


'The preceding equations merely show us what happens during any ran- 
dom transmitter's own conversion cycle. It represents the increments in the 
converts to the new behavior, which are Produced at each different time 
unit of that conversion cycle. However, all converts are adding increments in 
each unit of time and, in general, at any one value of ¢ different converts are 
transmitting the new behavior at different phases of their respective conver- 
sion cycles. In other words, even though Case 10 involves rectangular perio- 
dicity, since the mode of social contact is both constant for each person and 
the same for all Persons, nevertheless it represents a case of cryptic serial 
periodicity. This is so for two reasons. First, each transmitter, under the 
conditions of Case 10, meets a variable number of 
verts among his acquaintances, from day to day, so 
dicity is serial. Second, during the Conversion process, every converter has 
his own private time which cuts across the public time. We therefore have 
to turn to the task of obtaining the total increment of new converts to the 
spreading behavior, which is produced by all the converters acting at any 
given time, not merely any single converter, In order to do this, we have 
to introduce the notion of a P-schema or increment schema. An increment 
schema will be a notational device or tableau for showing what the total 
increments will be for each value of 2. In order to simplify our explanation 
of what we mean bya P-schema, we shall let ANE represent the total incre- 
ment at time, №, and we shall make the following substitution, 


A = Р; (4) 


Then in а population possessing ramified Structure, and subject to the 
conditions of Case 10, every individ 


different, new, non-con- 
that his effective perio- 


ual transmitter will generate the parti- 
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cle ET 
siat i ү ө i, d si отоп private time. All members of every newly gen- 
ing in public үе з = will, іп turn, generate а series of particles, start- 
diden Locas: а | е o of which will be Pi, the second, Р», etc. In 
proditced by сЕ е к the канон between the increments in private time 
ае dine kis, bn cen and the total increments which occur in 
iid ais , ust set forth below the tableau to which we have already 
rence. If we let Po == 1 represent the starter or the primary 


distrib 
stributor : к VE 
of the new behavior, and A. the total increment at public time, ¢, 


we 1 А 
will obtain the following schema: 


А = Po 
Ai = Pi 
Al = Р. + Р? 

(5) 


А; = P; + 2 Р.Р. + P; 
А, = Py + 2 РР» + Pa + 3 PSP. Pit 


A! = F(hs Р) 


The 
notati И 
ана F(h, P) is to be read as 
and up of whose terms represent each of 
titi € coefficients of whose terms are the 
ition,” 
Now i 
the w in order to obtain the total increments for Case 10 we have to make 
a i 2, е H H 
e PPropriate substitution of P, in the increment schema, represented by 
Qquations (5) 
inc ` 
e we now have that 
йер = mCK", (6) 


we obtain 


“the function in P the aggregated 


the partitions of the integer, t 


permutations of each such par- 


Н we make the substitutions mentioned above, 
a 4 
A, mC(K + mC)° 
A, mC(K + mC )! 
д, = mC( + mC)?. (7) 


\ 


\ 


mC(K + тС)" 
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Since it can be shown by a proof we shall not furnish here, that the drop- 
ping of C within any of the expressions of equations (7), is absolutely 
negligible, we will then have that 


A! = m(K + m)" (8) 
and since K — (D—m)/D, substituting in equation (8) we obtain 
A, — ™{[D(m + 1)—m]/D} — mR e (9) 


We now have the problem of determining the accumulated total incre- 
ments over the total interval of time during which conversion has been 
taking place throughout the population. This is an interval consisting of 


t units of time. If we let N(t) represent the sum of all the separate total 
increments over this period, we have that 


М) =m + mR + mR? +... 4 тке - 1 (10) 


and since equation (10) represents an ordinary power series we get 


кр 4 
NO =m (SS) +: ар 


Expressing equation (11) in terms of m and D only, by substituting 
R — [D(m + 1) — mJ/D into equation (11), yields 
N(t) — [D(m 4- 1) — т]: — Dt 
De (ip — 1) 
Here N(t) of equation (12) gives us the total number of individuals 
who will exhibit the spreading new behavior, after a lapse of t units of time. 


In Case 11 to which we will now address ourselves, we have the follow- 
ing conditions. We have a population whose acqu 
pletely iadic, that is, everyone has the possibility 


aintance structure is com- 
of contacting and convert- 
ing anyone else. Thus this population is completely iadic with respect to 
the behavior in question. This does not necessarily mean that everyone knows 
everyone else, though it may mean that for some populations. The mode of 
social contact is assumed constant for all, that is, everyone meets the same 
number of persons per unit time, or, in short, we have rectangular periodicity. 
Finally every converter may make repetitious contacts with individuals who 
are already converted, 

In Case 11, if the total population is M, and if the number of infected 
or converted individuals at the start of any given time, 7, is N(t — 1), 
then the probability that any random converter will not have a repetitious con- 


tact is [M — N(t)]/M. If we let K — m/M, then the following recursion 
equation will give us N(t). 


Ке] 
Un 
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N(t) = N(1) [N(t — 1)] — к [N(r — DE (з) 


Methods hav i 
s have been devised for expanding equation (13) and evaluating 


each terr f : 
n of the e si i гегу {f f 
xpansion, since sion the form 
" every term of the expan: i 
lon 15 O he fo 


and the total aK*(1 — K)' МО) 
By аайы : ie of the expansion for any value of ¢ can 
scribe T is € methods. This being so we should like to de- 
of the fis mat е eigens lm was conducted under the auspices 
The ethane m. shi и order to check the power of Model 11. 
mer camp in ee ia usion experiment was conducted at à Y.M.C.A. sum- 
37 gut of 42 ‘in g 1952. During a two-hour rest period a population ot 
Consisted eros à involved in the acquisition of new behavior which 
small, all knew ie. and wearing a certain type of pin. The group was 
completely iadic E other, and therefore the population in question was 
and other conditi ЫЗ distance factor between interactors was negligible 
terval enu pti were kept fairly constant. The experimental time In- 
made in 15-min Was a two-hour period. The observations required were 
competing decem intervals of this two-hour period. There were no other 
ing the pin Miis during the experimental interval and the act of acquir- 
as unrepeatable. The number of starters OT primary distributors 


he 
Te consi 
sisted е" ; 
dler,” as det of three boys, one a leader, one an isolate, and one a “mid- 
ermined from a previously administered sociometric test. The 
acquired the pin was recorded, as al- 


Erowth i 
ready Pet the number of boys who 
М mark : : . . 
follows rked, in 15-minute intervals. The experiment was conducted as 


be determined 


Th 
e three “s А " , 
camp and e "starters" were given à large yellow pin with the name of the 
a a К E 5 
question mark in black on 1t. Each was told: 
It is important that you wear it today. We 
but not enough for all the campers. Those 
his and come to the “Qld Lodge” will 
supply lasts. Remember, it is important 
member that we don't have very many 


Here i 
ia re is a special pin. 
m a few more of them, 
FM eos who find out about t 
that е а pin, as long as OUT 
A ou wear i ү 
Sin. r it today, and re 


asked 


others saw the pin, 
were 


ack into the camp, 


As 
eac 
h of the starters went b 
and presumably non-converts who 


about ; 
ut it 
a " H 
Seen by p nd came to get one like it, 
ew converts were affected by these latter in the same way that non- 


conve 

rts 

™ Was dones be affected by the Starters Here M — £ and, although 
9t directly observed at the time of the experiment, since Model 11 


ad 
not y А 
Yet been developed, а guessed estimate of m was made. We must 
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remind the reader here that m is the mode of social contact, that is, the 
average number of persons each of the boys contacted per unit time of 15 
minutes. The value guessed for m at the time was 1.0, later actually found 
to be very close to the true value of .92. In 'Table 2 the observed number 
of converts during the experimental 15-minute intervals and the predicted 
number of converts, based upon the recursion relationship of equation (13), 
have been set forth.* 


TABLE 2 
GROWTH OF THE PIN-REQUESTING BEHAVIOR AT A САМР (A Test ОЕ A DIFFUSION 
MopzL) 

Clock time Expected Observed 

interval converts converts 
1 e о 
12:45 3.00 3 
12:46 to 1:00 2.76 0 
1:01 to 1:15 4.84 6 
1:6 to 1:30 7.74 9 
1:31 to 1:45 9.17 8 
1:46 to 2:00 745 5 
2:01 to 2:15 2.08 3 
2:16 to 2:30 0.37 2 
2:31 to 2:45 —— 1 
Total 37.11 37 


As the reader can see, the expected and observed number of converts in 
each 15-minute interval, agree fairly well. The Washington Public Opin- 
ion Laboratory worked out a closeness of fit correlation coefficient and ob- 
tained re = .85. This was acceptable at th 
though it was not up to the standard generally sought by the //POL, 
namely, a value such that fuo > 9. However, the WPOL concluded that 


tion which was subsequently undertaken, 


I now wish to describe a second experiment which was undertaken by 
the WPOL. This experiment is known as the Chain Tags experiment, and 
Was repeated in each of four matched villages of about a thousand popu- 
lation each. In order to induce individuals to pass on a printed message 


from person to Person (atomistic diffusion), a modification of the chain 
a . 
41 am indebted to Professor Stuart Carter Dodd and his associates for the details 
of the experiment described above, for the computation of the theoretical кеше 
Cies, the construction of the table, and for the statistical analysis, findings, an 
interpretations. I am also indebted to the same source for the analogous considers 
ations applying to the second experiment to check a theoretical model, an accoun 
of which is also given in this paper 
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letter i ea т 
id TS 4 
a was employed. en representative starters were chosen for each 


Each of these 10 starters was given a cellophane 


of these four communities. 
ds with a return 


um аи а an identical batch of postcard 
— eid Wer е er i y na ape mia us che a 
est hes cae ut and maile le a subpac et which was 
и d someone else. Each primary packet containing a series of 10 
Seien s, allowing it to pass through a chain of 10 persons through not 

an 10 removes. Each card provided for the name and address of the 


recei - 5 

ies dh and provided space for him to supply the name of the person who 

ave him the packet, the name of the person to whom he gave the packet, 
took place. À differ- 


E DM and place at which both these transactions ; =. 1 
hen h motivation was employed in the conduct of this experiment; in 
fi © faur towns In Town i mwa: “to help science, !n Town 2 
is. Civil Defense," in Town 3 “to help а modern Paul Revere in an 
ifi gency" (that is, to test whether a vital message could be spread in 

person-to-person fashion); and in Town 4 the motivation was to earn 
а dollar" (a payment for responding). Three weeks were allowed for the 
Ape of diffusion to run its course this being the deadline date printed 
is. ards, Measures were taken to eliminate the effects of Hes Ея 
effect cyclic activities. Distance may have had some effect, thoug! os 
чини Mie believed to be minimal, and insufficient data were ее to et 
tions € the effect of distance. The stimulus, mage er gres 
of үз ч to be fairly constant within each town. ere the d к 
ре imary distributors (starters), the mode of social contact (number 
T contacted by a packet-mailer per unit time), the total population 
ae and the total period or interval of diffusion (t) were all ехрегі- 

ally controlled in this Chain Tags experiment. | | 
um virtue of the conditions described above, the аштар re 
we h required, was a variant of Model 11. In this experiment, pd: e 
ave previously called A, namely, 9 


the total increment OT 
ты 1 ;erts from 
rp i i гос All conver 
t at time №, can continue the conversion proces 
ersion process, since, 


tou so to speak, they 
— Ui B 

T 1, drop out of the com P The only effective trans- 

: ut one packet to give for their coum ту. Р ° 

Mitt ence а modifica- 
ers а ppacket. AS à consequ 

ч are the current holders of a subpacre’ 


tion i will not bur- 
of Model’ ith whose formulation we 

el ed, with W i 

11 was developed. are of the necessary relevant condi- 


en the 

i teades hers, in ordet to ЛА © : 

th г here, in order ; t 

2 described in the foregoing: The modified model was then si e 
© data from the four towns combined. The number of receivers pre i : 
Tom the modified model and the number of receivers actually observe 


ess. 
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were then compared, in terms, however, of the removes or the number of 
persons receiving packets per each ordinal link of the transmission process, 
itself. This method of recording dispenses with the use of chronological 
units. As we have already remarked, there can be, at most, 10 such removes. 
The expected and observed frequencies are set forth in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 

GROWTH оғ THE MessAGg-RECEIVING BEHAVIOR IN Four Towns 

Order of the Expected Observed 

remove receivers receivers 
zero-th 40.00 40 
Ist 28.00 28 
2nd 23.00 23 
3rd 21.19 23 
4th 24.97 20 
Sth 18.88 19 
6th 19.38 16 
7th 14.56 10 
8th 7.12 7 
9th 5.36 7 
10th 6.97 8 
Total 209. 201 


The closeness of fit correlation for the uncumulated data, worked out by 
the W POL, was .93, with a goodness of fit from sampling acceptable at the 
І рег cent confidence level. The /7 POL noted that this re of .93 exceeded 
its standard of .9 and the 5 per cent confidence level, and concluded that 
the variant of Model 11, adopted for this experiment, fitted the data well 
and that, under like conditions of random and steady 
be expected to predict well in new diffusion situations 

Diffusion theory is still in its infancy. The examples I have piven here 
of my own theoretical approach, is but an extremely small sample of the 
theoretical area Covered, and my own approach is but one of many which 
are being tried throughout the Country. "This paper is written to kindle an 
interest in this little known Sector of psychology, while at the same time 
reemphasizing the importance and the use of mathematical methods in the 
behavioral sciences, a matter to which others have recently called attention 
(3; 5, 6). "The ares of the social flow of behavior is vast enough to be 
studied by many approaches, and behavioral diffusion is but one type of 
flow system. Analysis of other types of social flow systems has begun in 
other quarters (1, 4). The quantitative rationales in Psychology and the 
behavioral sciences should be accepted in the spirit in which Hull (2) spoke 
of these in the epilogue to his Principles of Behavior. Perhaps progress in 


State diffusing, it may 


«X — —R ы 
2 ———————— 
We m Ҥ——- 


sy ? 

psychology may be accelerated somewhat, 
i : : 

omothetic approach are aided and abetted by 
matical techniques. 


1. 3 + Р 
М са P. G. The analysis of social flow syste 
ч ULL, L. L. Principles of Behavior. 
3; d 

LazamsrELD, P. F., Ed. Mathematical T 
4; Txow ; 

Leontier, W. W. The Structure 


$, - А 
Rasurvskv, N. A Mathematical Theory 
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if the empirical aspects of the 
an increasing use of mathe- 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN EVALUATIONS OF GROUP 
DISCUSSIONS AS A PROJECTIVE MEASURE OF ATTI- 
TUDES TOWARD LEADERSHIP* 


Departments of Psychology, Northwestern University and Delhi University 


Donatp T. CAMPBELL AND KaNwAL MEHRA 


MÀ 


A. PROBLEM 


In using the term attitude, one implies that a person brings with him to a 


new situation some residues of past experience which will affect his orienta- 
tion, and hence his behavior. These residues may be characterized as sys- 
tematic biases in the direction of certain kinds of evaluations, or as expec- 
tancies, or as predispositions toward certain kinds of responses, OT 4$ selec- 
tive sensitivities and alertnesses (0 certain aspects of the situation. Whichever 
of these different or equivalent ways one chooses to characterize attitudes, 
they all lead to the expectation that if we had persons observe samples of 
Social interaction, their individual differences in evaluations of these inter- 
actions would be symptomatic of differences in attitudes. 
, This isa report on an effort to employ this common sense notion to the 
diagnosis of attitudes toward leadership, and in particular, attitudes toward 
the amount of directiveness ОГ dominance а leader should exhibit and the 
amount of initiative which it is appropriate for other group members to 
manifest, "The general format is to present recorded samples of group inter- 
action and then ask for evaluations of the behavior of the leader and other 
members of the group. If indeed, there exist in individuals consistent atti- 


tudes organized around this dime £ leadership behavior it was antici- 
Pated that there would be some correlation among the kinds of y med 
made of different samples of group interaction. It was anticipated, z ex- 
ample, that the “superior oriented” person would tend to see the lea id 
inadequate if he was not high on initiative, expressing ies өп 
being strict, controlling, keeping the grouP moving, etc: At the same : j 

the other group members as spea ing 
eader enough, not accepting leader- 


nsion O 


к too much, not depending UP? 
Ship, and the like. 


NEL 

* р 
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B. METHOD 


In constructing the test, transcripts of 
sired, both for purposes of verisimilitude 
Objective test situation in which the test- 
and evaluates the external world rather 
himself (2). It was believed that 


actual group interaction were de- 
and to reenforce the focus of an 
taker seeks after correct answers, 
than selfconsciously reporting on 
in most cases such discussion samples 
would be ambiguous enough to provide the necessary opportunity for the 
manifestation of those hypothesized а priori tendencies or attitudes. 

Three stimulus materials were selected. The first was a 10-minute selec- 
tion from a sound motion picture Prepared by Dr. Herbert Thelan of the 
Human Dynamics Laboratory at the University of Chicago, in conjunction 
with the National Training Laboratory in Group Development. This se- 
lection shows a réle-playing situation in which a group of community lead- 
ers are gathered to discuss joint action on the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, The other two samples were presented in the form of transcripts 
of recorded group discussions among Air Force officers in an experimental 
training program at the Air University, (These, too, were provided by the 

uman Dynamics Laboratory through Dr. Thelan and Dr. Betty Belk 
Sarchet.) In both transcripts, the problem before the group was that of 
drawing up a refresher curriculum for recalled reserve officers. One of the 
discussants was designated as discussion leader. The two transcripts were 
selected to show Some contrast. In terms of the research in which they 
were collected, one of the groups was rated as h 
mosphere in which the group was satisfied with 
in its efforts. The other group did not 
were the members satisfied with the leader. About four pages of transcript 
from each of these discussions was presented. 

After listening to, or reading 
respondent was asked free respon 
checklist type evaluating the le 
group. The analysis Presented h 
which are shown here with scori 


aving a permissive at- 
the leader and productive 
arrive at a suitable decision nor 


one of the group discussion samples, the 
Se questions and then 13 questions of a 
аЧег and eight questions evaluating the 
ere is based upon the checklist questions, 
ng weights indicated. 


Leader Behavior Items 


1. Did the leader encourage members to contribute ideas? 
too much + about right 0 not enough — 
2. Did the leader give his own ideas? 


too much — about right 0 not enough + 
3. Did the leader organize the ideas of the group? 
too much — about right 0 not enough + 


= T 
o —— eee 
LLL RR RR n ele en 
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4. Was the leader: 
too strict — about ri 
: right 0 too leni 
5. Did the leader: " кд 
| eem control -+ control about right 
2 the leader pay attention to the ideas of the members? 
я Si much + about right 0 not enough — 
. : id the leader keep the group moving? 
P S fast — about right 0 not fast enough + 
. i the leader show favoritism? yes — ПО + 
id the leader feel comfortable in the role of leader? 
yes + no — 
10. i 
Did the leader hold himself apart from the group? 
0 not enough+ 


0 hold too much control — 


is 8 хауса — about right 
. as the leader prepared? 
" Mid well + average 0 
2. Was the leader: too self-confident — 
" am 0 afraid of the group + 

- Do you think the leader was liked by members of the group? 


yes + no = 


not well enough — 
confident to about the right 


Group Behavior Items 


1. Did the group accept leadership? 

5 roa much — about right 0 not enough + 

2. Did the followers depend upon the leader? 
too much — about right 0 not enough + 


3. Did the members speak up? 
too much + about right 0 not enough 
he leader's approval? 


0 not enough + 
uncomfortable w 


*. Did members seek t 
too much — about right 
5. How many of the group members were 
type of leader? (few +) (many — 
6. How many of the group took the problem seriously ? 


(few +) (many —) 


ith this 


bers would have been uncomfortable 


7. How many of the group mem 
8 as a group leader? (few — (many +) 
8. How many of the group members would have done better as leader 
than did the actual leader? (few +) (many —) 
Tlie plus represents the "superior oriented" end of the scale while the 
end of the scale in terms of our 


minus 
s * . 
represents the "subordinate oriented" 


а priori к 'е 
Just bes scoring keys. The test was administere 
*ginning training at Lackland Air Force B 


d to 253 pre-flight cadets 
ase in January of 1953. 


C. RESULTS 
f an attitude is to find out 


he existence 0 
es to the items 1n terms 


Th 

е , А 
first step in evaluating ¢ 
among respons 


whe 
the н 
г ог not there is consistency 
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of the classification of responses posited in the scoring key. These data are 
presented in Table 1, using Kuder-Richardson type reliability coefficient 


TABLE 1 
RELIABILITY ОЕ Test PARTS AND WHOLE 


Movie Transcript A Transcript B Total 


Leader Behavior Items —.07 39 62 
Group Behavior Items 40 ESI .56 
Total 26 :56 43 +5 


(6, р. 223, formula 10). Reliability coefficients are presented for the six 
sub parts of the test, Le., leader and group items separately for each of the 
three transcripts. Reliabilities are also presented for each of the three tran- 
Scripts, and for all parts combined. It is worth noting that the over-all re- 
liability of the total test in spite of its large number of items, is less than 
the reliability of several of the parts. It is clear from these data that the 
Scores from the various Parts are not acting in unison, To check on this 
in more detail, the intercorrelations among the six scores are reported in 


Table 2. These data provide a Surprising picture of low correlation. There 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS AMONG TEST PARTS AND WITH F-SCALE 


Movie, Leader Items 


—.02 Movie, Group Items 
08 01 Transcript A, Leader Items 

—.03 23 .30 Transcript A, Group Items 
.07 03 31 07 Transcript B, Leader Items 

—01 07 07 32 03 Transcript B, Group Items 
.00 —.10 -04 -03 —.14 —18 F-scale 


is, first of all, further clear-cut evidence of the absence of any reliable vari- 
ance in the ratings of leadership from the first discussion sample, the movie. 
Secondly, it appears quite clear that there is little in common between the 
evaluations of the leader and the evaluations of the group in our scoring 
system. While there are four highly significant correlation coefficients (all 
values above .17 are significant at the :01 level), only one of these occurs 
between an evaluation of £roup and evaluation of leader, and this one occurs 
On the other hand, there are significant 
mples from group measure to group meas- 
leader measure, at least for the transcripts. 


int to much more importance for the specific 
discussion sample than had been anticipated. To generalize both from these 
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PA diera from the comments during the test administration, it would 

ie i ак mi future trials of this test procedure to select discussion 

за in — to the situation of the respondents. Recorded 

Беек ^; у briefings or post-flight discussions, for example, might have 
etter. 

Due to details of the scheduling of test 
could be correlated with the F-scale (1) for a 
with any of the other relevant tests administered at the same time. For 160 
LANES the r was —.14. The correlation with each of the six parts is shown 
in Table 2. 'The highest value, —.18, is significant at the .02 level, and 
indicates that the person who is more subordinate oriented in his evaluation 
of the groups, who in general sees the group members as not independent 
enough, but capable of leadership, is the more “authoritarian” by F-scale 
Standards. To judge from evidence presented elsewhere (4) there is no 
reason to suspect that the F-scale is the more validly interpreted in this ap- 
Parent disagreement, although it is considerably more reliable. 

The indirect attitude test most similar to the Group Discussion Samples 
was the Leadership Knowledge Test(5) which presented multiple choice 
Questions based upon leadership. research, and diagnosed attitudes by the 
kinds of leader behavior implicitly recommended in the guesses as to right 
answers, Æ priori considerations would have led to the expectation of a 
higher correlation between these two than between any other pair of tests 
in the whole battery. The correlation for the 85 cases available is 00. Em- 
Ploying the leader items and the group items separately does not provide sig- 
ries: correlations, although the sum of the group items show a value of 
7%, not significa i expected direction. 

iim s иш ые e К cadets tested at Lackland were tested 


again. Group Discussion Samples was not used, but it was possible to cor- 
The sum of the leader items, 


"elage i data. r 
fs ud ds ain se pis adi total all failed to show signifi- 
cant correlations, and the dign of the r with the grouP items had Pu 
Correlations of the two parts and total with the new F-scale scores W 
also insignificant. | 
( At the time of the 1954 testing, reputatio 
S ). The Group Discussion Sample scores w tow 
ese. All computed values wer? insignificant. du 
Were for the group items, which correlated .16 pl m : та 
Cadets for being a good leader, and ‚15 with reputation for eing 


b 1 
etter liked by superiors than subordinates. 


s, the Group Discussion Samples 
larger number of cadets than 


re also collected 
d with some of 
highest values 
mong other 
potentially 


nal criteria we 
ere correlate 
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D. Summary 


Air Force pre-flight cadets were asked to criticize three samples of group 
discussions, one in movie form and the other two in the form of transcripts. 
The criticisms, expressed in terms of a series of checklist questions, were 
scored for tendencies to favor leader dominance of the discussion and other 
aspects of superior orientation. In terms of a priori considerations, the test 
was thought to be a plausible indirect measure of leadership attitudes. Analy- 
sis showed a lack of expected internal Consistency, and a failure to correlate 
significantly with other attitude scales designed for the same purpose. No 
significant correlations were obtained with reputational criteria collected one 
year later, 
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Thi А. PROBLEM 
disi en м фаб an exploratory effort to measure attitudes toward 
“ceded? as ms F ividual differences in the implicit definition of the term 
The grent wall jm the coapplication of this term with others. 

havior have des a adjectives descriptive of human personality and be- 
tion to Шер ner тз defined evaluational connotations. That is, in addi- 
good or bad specific descriptive content, they also contain meanings of 
erable hern ун ог disapproval. However, there also exist a consid- 
understood à of adjectives, the specific content of which is reasonably well 
may cites р E with ambiguous or variable affective content. Such terms 
viduals 55 аме quite different evaluative connotations for different indi- 
attitudes ^ ese differential evaluations would seem to provide clues as to 

s toward the characteristics which the term describes. 


An е р ч * 
э operational and indirect approach to such differential connotations 
Private lexicons" can be achieved by noting the joint 


in the s j P 1 application of terras 
that a. situation and to the same object. It seems reasonable to anme 
mous t more frequently two terms are coapplied the more amp synon 

s they are. Such functional synonymity could be measured by four- 


fol 

d z 3 zA 
tiv correlation coefficients, with antonyms being represented by high nega- 
A gh positive values. Applying this general 


Е diagnosing the individual affective con- 


notati | 

il. of a term of variable affective connotation, one would compute 

and the individuals the coapplication correlations between the variable term 

co other words of clear affective value. Individual differences 1n such 

is i . . А n 

B amer wp should be indicative of semantic 1 y and the more gen 
al atti j dicat 

ttitude differences implied. 
B. METHOD | 
alized attitudes 
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havior of an intermediate in situations involving cross-pressures from the 
echelons above and below, it became Possible to make a minor test of the 
utility of this inferential procedure. 

One of the tests administered to a group of preflight cadets at Lackland 
Air Force Base, January, 1953, Presented the respondent with photographs 
of 50 persons of varying age and sex, and asked that these persons be de- 
scribed by checking appropriate terms from a list of 30 descriptive adjectives. 
Analysis of these responses in terms of the kinds of characterizations made of 
the different age and sex categories has been reported elsewhere (+). 

To get a measure of semantic idiosyncracy relevant to the, general atti- 
tude dimension under study it was necessary to find a term that dealt with 
interpersonal relations along authority lines and was at the same time rela- 
tively neutral or variable in evaluation. For practical purposes, it was also 
necessary to pick a term with a fairly high degree of use, to provide an 
adequate actuarial base for the indices to be computed. Terms like "bully- 
ing" or "rebellious" or "bossy" could not be used, because of their strong 
and negative connotations. Of the 30 terms in the list, "strict" seemed the 
most promising candidate for an exploratory investigation. 

Next, there were needed terms which were clearly favorable and un- 
favorable, and which were not descriptive of the same behavior traits de- 
noted by "strict." From the list, the terms "loyal" and "intelligent" were 
taken as unambiguously favorable, and "trouble-making" and "scheming" 
as unfavorable. The coapplication of each of these four terms with “strict” 
was then computed for each respondent. The basic data were the over-all 
frequency of use of each of the five terms over the 50 pictures, and the fre- 
quency of the joint usage of “strict” with each of the four evaluational 
terms. Thus to describe the Synonymity of "strict" and "loyal" for a given 
respondent, the number of uses of "strict" was counted, the number of uses 
of "loyal," and the number of times they were both used to describe the 
same picture. To express the degree of association, the tetrachoric coefficient 
of correlation, as read from tables, was chosen, both because of the ease of 
computation, and because in theory, it would be free from systematic effects 
of differences in the frequency of term usage. Coefficients were computed 
indicating the degree of coapplication of “strict” with each of the four 
evaluative terms, These coefficients and a combination of them are used as 
Scores assigned to each respondent in the analyses that follow. 

The assumption that “strict” was variable in valuation seems supported 
by the range of tetrachoric coefficients obtained. For all four types the 
Tange was from Practically —1.00 to +1.00. The average tetrachoric r’s 
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were: "strict-loyal" —.06; "strict-intelligent". .14; “strict-troublemaker” 
14. The assumptions involved in selecting the evalu- 


04; “strict-scheming” 
values would 


ative terms would lead to the anticipation that the "strict-loyal" 
be similar to the “strict-intelligent” ones. A correlation between the two 
tor du N of 68 respondents was only 25. The correlation between the 
strict-scheming” index and the “gtrict-troublemaker” index was .63, higher 
ШО doubt because of some denotative overlap between "scheming" and 
troublemaker." 'The four other comparisons possible all provided negative 
correlations, as expected, with values of —24, —37, —38, and —.35. In 
general, while low, these values significantly support the assumptions. 

The four tetrachoric values have into a single "strict- 
favorable" index for each respondent, adding the two coefficients for the 
favorable terms, and subtracting the two for the unfavorable ones. This 
index has been studied in its relationship to other available measures. 


been combined 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


putational measures were collected 


. Five weeks after the initial testing, T€ eS 
Tom some of the cadets, describing their fellow cadets. These ratings were 


combined into three scores, on the basis of a factor analysis among them. 
For 60 cases, the “strict-favorable” score correlated 02 with reputation for 
Wanting to please superiors; ——.17 for wanting and having prestige; and (e 
for wanting to please subordinates and wanting to have friends. None : 
the values is statistically significant, and the last two are not in the а. 
direction, On a separate group of 79 cases, the correlation of strict- pes d 
ble" with superior orientation as measured by an attitude digno ло ч 
mation test of Leadership Knowledge (6) was -17, not ee ү P: 
the correct direction. For а group of 67 cadets; the correlation = e 

Scale measure of supposed authoritarian personality trends 2 d Es 
_ A greater part of the cadets were retested one year later, when n ds 
in advanced flying training. From this testing come ив ziven 
Somewhat larger N of 105, since all cadets in the second руя plus" 
the same limited set of tests. The correlation een the І я bc 
Score and the 1954 test scores are aS follows: vacio ee 08 (5), 
Scale, .17; direct attitude test 0 Н soci (8), < 


09; qi ; : 1 i vith 
; direct attitude test of idemieation де the time of the I ion 


Ў . 

Eine values reach significance at the 05 level. 1G). The арба 

Ng, а number of reputational criteria Vd; with Military 

With reputation for leadership from classmates was х Tad ot amio 
i р e . with num s 

Ptitude Rati itary instructors —.04; with n ; 
8 CN 66); Н = м) to get higher Military Aptitude Ratings from 
cx: ; with tende y 
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instructors than from classmates —.11. None of these values reach statis- 
tical significance, and most of them are not in the expected direnen М 
The lack of substantiating correlations with other measures designed to 
measure the same attitude is disappointing. However, this should not be 
taken as invalidating the approach for other purposes. This general absence 
of inter-measure agreement was characteristic of all approaches to the con- 
struct, and can thus be taken as indicating construct invalidity rather than 
methodological failure. The attitude topic does not seem to be one around 
which consistent general attitudes are organized. ln addition, the present 
study was dependent upon the single term "strict," and thus does not rep- 
resent an extensive check of the method even for this one topic. Internal 
Statistical evidence supports the assumptions upon which the study was 
based, and the Procedure seems worthy of rechecking under more optimal 
conditions, 
D. SumMary 


On a population of Air Force cadets, who had rated 50 photographed per- 
Sons on a trait checklist, scores were computed indicating the tendency to 
use the trait "strict" in conjunction with favorable terms. Persons with 
higher scores on this were presumed to have a more favorable attitude 
toward authority, Internal correlational analysis confirmed the semantic as- 
sumptions involved, However, when an over-all “strict-favorable” score was 


correlated with other measures purporting to get at attitudes toward au- 
thority, no significant relationships were found. 
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à A. INTRODUCTION 

ncreasi y 

"Ns наре years social scientists have concerned themselves 

ler erbe M I 2 the тёбе of ego-level personality factors as mediat- 

tn eae е s of social attitudes and behavior. It 

ШЕШУ ia 5 "bi that such behaviors as conformity to social norms (6), 
J problem-solving (2), ethnic prejudice (1), and political apathy 


(8) are li 
re linked to ego functions, and that the pattern of linkage is predictable 


from personality theory. 

FE hg determine the sources of 

which нем кере of writers (8, 9) have isolated for o variable 

sonal Tem rer “sense of political efficacy, feeling of per- 

eral these «т ity, psychological competence, and "potency. In gen- 

еван. е ; ave to do with the individual's sense of participation in and 
nfluence over the environment. It is assumed that the indi- 


vidual w 
al who feels he can have some effect on the life of the community will 
and that the individual who feels 


affairs—é 
ve the "energy and courage" to take an active 
ness may be thought of as causing inactivity 
fter the fact. 

has been shown t 
(8) were able to distinguish 
res of “passivity,” “vague 


active and passive responses to politi- 


b 
ie с іл community 
rôle (9). helpless will not ha 
GES i Т he sense of helpless 
ationalizing the inactivity а 
of effectiveness 
d Wyszinski 
duals on measu 


o relate to 


E epe studies the sense 
nd pet: ‚Мишер, and W. 
feared © еш politically active indivi ires ОЁ, 
the en | lack of willingness t° assume responsibility. In the study of 
sd election. conducted by the Survey Research. Center, the authors 
nd that a sense of political efficacy related to participation 1n the election 


~= 
1956. 
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even when critical demographic characteristics like education and income 
were controlled (4), 

In the present article we report an analysis of the sense of political effec- 
tiveness in relation to Tesponses to a variety of Public issues and events. In 
general we are concerned with two Predictions: first, that the sense of effec- 
tiveness is a general characteristic which influences an individual's response 
to a range of events, rather than a more specific reaction to a single issue. 
The second Prediction is that the Sense of effectiveness will bear a relation- 
i and to psychological-attitudinal 
reactions. While previous studies have demonstrated its relationship to overt 
participation (4, 8), our expectation was that the sense of effectiveness 
ate to the attentiveness and psychological energy with 
which the Person confronted issues, and that its 
actions might be attenuated by extr 
motivation and behavior, 


relation to more overt 
aneous factors entering the scene between 


case to analyze the relationship of the sense of effectiveness to a fairly 
dy from which our measure of effectiveness” 
in the Detroit metropolitan area. The sam- 
a sample originally selected and 
survey.? This reinterview de- 


quite distinct objectives and 
Our base s 


are available—consists of 316 
labor force members from 


a probability sample of Detroit. An attrition of 
sample between the two interviews, 
Interviews were conducted in respondents’ homes, Reinterviews were 


'5 permanent field staff, and the 
ducted about equally often by graduate students 


€ а measure of effect on public ami 
and is not meant to imply the level of skill with which he actually enters the polit 
Cal process, The Substitution of terms 


is made in the interest of a simpler presen- 
in mind the limitation of our measure. 


н iology Department and the Survey Research Center of the und 
Versity of Michigan, : уеу, from which we have чо 
eedman and Morris Axelrod directed th 
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Ls 
Measurement of the Sense of Political Effectiveness 


The Е Е 
ео еси оп which the effectiveness index was based reads as 
не, an пе ы Еа influence do you think the average citizen сап 

Respondents were Mami B tu ‘hee pei : í 
"on geom "ima n one o ic groups depending on their answers 
Wie citizen could fuse "ЕШ group consisted wd those who thought the aver- 
tose he telt 1 dv quite a bit or some” influence; the second included 
MM the citizen has "very little" or “по” power to affect govern- 

To insun 
е the questions on citizen influence were me 
Gans үт. н i to ЕМ а concrete problem context, we asked these ques- 
ШЕЕ make d EIS of items on two problems about which government leaders 
neut ein - The problems were the threat of war and the high 
bins g. ollowing this discussion we asked whether citizens could 

In tie government decisions on problems like £A 

course of the problem discussions, а good many individuals spon- 


taneously alluded to their own sense of ineffectiveness. For example, when 
concerned about the threat of war, some 
ned about it because there was nothing 
felt concerned about war or in- 
f government, and 


aningful to re- 


ese. 


сео they were personally 
they сай. said they were not concer 
flation b do about it. Some respondents r 
there Nei added that these things were the business of | 
EO as nothing they personally could do about the situation. 
Bs he spontaneous reference to feeling ineffective—coming as it did 
ioi ne question of influence was raised directly—was taken as an indica- 
On of the salience of this factor in the individual’s psychological makeup. 
hear added a third step to the effectiveness measure—to include 
in head who gave a negative answer to the direct question and who, 
addition, referred to their own lack of power in the earlier discussions. 


he " м > 
three effectiveness groups and their frequencies are presented in Table 1. 
were nine individuals who were 


“we to these three groups, there 1 
of ed from the analysis because they made early reference to their sense 
Powerlessness, but contradicted this statement in answer to the direct 

failed to 


uesti sis À | 
: estion, Thirteen other subjects were excluded because they 
nswer one or another of the questions from which we derived information 


for the index. 
s Controls 


2. The Problem of Statu 
udy was that the sense of effectiveness would 


d psychological energy with which the- 


A maj ' 
major hypothesis of this 5t 
Since such variables are often closely 


be 
Жан elated to the level of attention an 
vidual responds to public events. 
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tied to demographic characteristics like education and income, and since pre- 
vious studies had found the sense of effectiveness to be related to these same 
factors (3, 4), we had planned originally to control for status in our analysis. 


TABLE 1 
EFFECTIVENESS CATEGORIES AND THEIR FREQUENCIES 


Category and definition Number 


1. High effectiveness 


Feel that the average citizen can have “quite a lot” 
or “some” influence on government decisions. 102 
2. Medium effectiveness 


Feel that the average citizen can have “very little” = 
or “no” influence. 123 


3. Low effectiveness 


Feel that the average citizen can have "little" or 


no" influence, and raise their own ineffec- 
tiveness in earlier discussion of issues, 69 


294 


"Total 


Preliminary analysis indicated, however, that our measure of effectiveness 
did not relate significantly to status measures. In "Table 2 it will be seen 


that while there is some tendency for the higher effectiveness groups to 


have more education and higher income, the relationships are insubstantial. 
There are several possible explanations for this difference between our 
results and those of previous analyses. The first is that our measure is not 


identical to those used in other research. Our inclusion of spontaneous ref- 
€rences to respondents’ lack of 


to explain the unique absence of 
phrased the direct question in ter 
respondent's own, influence. 


influence may change our measure enough 
relations to demographic factors. We also 
ms of the average citizen’s, rather than the 


Another possible explanation, however, lies 
in the nature of the population we sampled. 


Our respondents were all drawn 
selection tended to reduce the range 
high wage-rate city, and, in 
employed or retired from ou 
of extremely low income, 
as well! By reducing 


from the labor force of Detroit. This 
of demographic variables. Detroit is а 
addition, our exclusion of the permanently un- 
r sample meant that we interviewed no people 
and may have excluded some of the very high 
the range of a variable, we obtain a measure of con- 


*While it is not Possible to make a definitive test of the extent to which the na- 
ture of our sample accounted for the absence of relationship between status an 
the sense of effectiveness, we were able to demonstrate that this factor had some 
influence, Using as a base data from the political study previously mentioned (4), 
we selected from a national sample all interviews taken in metropolitan areas with 
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trol over i 
r it, and we also reduce the chances of significant relationships 


occurri E * ; Ы 
ар. when the variable is run against any other. 
e a H E . . 
ct that demographic factors were not significantly related to the 
fied the analysis, since no special status controls 


e iv. 
ffectiveness measure simpli 
between effectiveness and attitudinal 


ary in testing relationships 


were necess 


variables, 
RELAT TABLE 2 
ION BETWEEN THE SENSE OF EFFECTIVENESS AND CERTAIN DEMOGRAPHIC MEASURES 
Effectiveness 
High Medium Low 
s 8 ¢& 
ad EI 
D j І [ 
тишда: reuse t & © P level 
Education 
отак School 1% 34% 29% 5.24 < 30 > 20 
СЕП School 60 49 52 (df = 4) 
NUR 19 17 19 
Income 100% 100% 100% 
Under $3 А 
3 $3,000 13% 11% 16% 3.24 <30>.70 
$3.000-$4,999 s 57 53 (df = 6 
2:000-86,999 25 2m n 
:000 and over 12 10 7 
% c, 100% 
Occupations 100% 10090 lo 
professional e% Th 1% +37 < ло> 50 
Wiis 10 10 9 (df = 4) 
$ nite Collar 9 $ 7 
ales and Clerical 17 18 18 
M 33 41 35 
anual: non-industrial 22 13 23 
nemployed 3 5 " 
9t ascertained i 1 = 
=== 100% 100% 100% 
Ч uped in опе category- Sales 
har: КОЕ the third, and Manual 


and White Coll 


d category Manual ind. 


Proisa — 
and тынык, Визїпезз, 
erical formed the secon 


Non-i р 
industrial the fourth. 


C. T 
- Tue Sense or EFFE 

CITIZEN 
s we rel 


CTIVENESS AND OTHER ATTITUDES TOWARD 


PARTICIPATION 


ated to the 
1п various form 


Effectiveness index dealt 


T А г 
һе {ш guise uf qu. s these questions 


wit oi 
h other aspects of citizen participation. 


employ, :onal sample, there was à 

yed pers ; d to the full national samp'o 3 4 

г уеа регзопз. roup, compare un ү.” Я 

eduction in th fe n tween status and “political efficacy.” Even in this 
e relationship r than the range for our Detroit labor 


Case 
the range in status measures was large 


force sample. 
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asked the respondent to what extent he felt the ordinary 
a significant voice in decisions made by 
nels are for expressing his views. "The questions are, of course, very close 
to the criteria used in defining effectiveness, and relationships which appear 
are therefore not in any sense remarkable. They do, however, provide a 
validation for the effectiveness measure to the extent that they indicate a 
consistent predictability provided by the index. 

The questions on citizen-government relations are 
Throughout this article items whic 
marked with an asterisk. 


1. Would you Say the amount of influence the ау 
now is just about right, or woul 
or what? 

2. How about you? 
voice in these decisions? 

3. When the government has to 
Pay more attention to what the av 
Eroups want, like businessmen o 

*4. Some People feel that elect 
cil members, don’t run the gover 


citizen can have 
his government, and what the chan- 


presented below. 
h appeared in the original interview are 


erage citizen has 
d you like to see him have more, or less. 


Are you satisfied or would you want more of a 


make decisions, do you think they 
erage person Wants, or to what special 
r labor unions? 

ed officials, like congressmen or coun- 


nment the way ordinary citizens think 
they should, other people feel they do. How do you feel about this? 


5. What are some of the things ordinary citizens can do to have an 
influence on Eovernment decisions? Anything else? 

6. What about belonging to an Organization that takes a stand on 
problems like these? Do you think that belonging to such an organiza- 
tion helps People to have more of a say in government decisions, or not? 

7. How about writing letters to congressmen, or signing petitions, 
and things like that? Does that do any good? 

8. Do you think the people who make 
Pay much attention to this kind (these kinds) of thing, or not? 

“9. For problems like this, how much good can people do by making 
their opinions known to government officials by voting or in some other 


decisions in our government 


way? 
A summary of Tesponses to these questions appears in Table 3. From 
these dat 


а several generalizations seem permissible—first, that the index of 
ess is a valid indicator of 
means for affecting the Political pr 


effective have a more differentiated and detailed understanding of the mechan- 
can exert his influence on government policy. 

People who feel effective in relation to public affairs are more likely 
to indicate satisfaction with their own power (Question 1) and the power 
held by the average citizen (Question 2). Low Effectives not only feel more 


effectiven 


R TABLE 3 
ELATION BETWEEN THE SENSE OF EFFECTIVENESS AND RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ON 
THE RELATION OF THE CITIZEN TO GOVERNMENT 


Effectiveness 


High Medium Low 
8 8 5 
I ll Ш 
Questions and responses = = s x? P level 
Question 1 
Citizen's influence 
аена 48% 6t% 6% Ыы 4) 5205 
itizen's influence E 
unsatisfactory 47 28 20 
No opinion 5 8 16 
Question 2 0 05 
Satisfied with awn power 519 37% 32% 8.05 < 10 a 
Dissatisfied with own (df = 4) 
power 41 55 58 
Undecided, no opinion Ы 8 10 
Question 3 : < .05 
Average person attended 20% 10% Mo Aem 
Special groups attended 68 71 83 (df = +) 
Undecided, no opinion 12 19 15 
uestion 4% 
Government run for 
г a 40 > -05 
ordinary citizens 58% 42% 2% yos 4) = 
Government ло! run for tgp 
ordinary citizens 13 27 37 
Undecided, no opinion 29 E a 
p 5 
ention a mechanism < .05 
other than voting 79% 10% 56% Юр 
Mention only voting 13 14 22 (af Е 
Know of no mechanisms 8 16 22 
Question 6 
Organizational channel «o 
iza a 4 att E 
Previously mentioned з7 Ho 27% Tue 4) 
rganizational channel 5 j 
helpful 52 42 3 
Organizational channel 8 
not helpful 11 24 3 
патол Z 
+ Letters, petitions 12.01 d 
Previously mentioned 61% — 5196 47% (df = 4) 
poeta petitions helpful 23 23 
€tters, petitions 
not helpful 16 26 ae 
Question $** 5 
eaders attend citizen % 11.26 Kf 
319 
expression ap 49% ° (df = 4) 
eaders ignore citizen 2 20 
р Tension k 30 39 
ndecided, n inion 
uestion 9s NER of 4196 8.12 < 10> 45 
citizen expression helpful 68% 56% (df = 4) 
Itizen expression 28 35 


little or no hel 16 
i p 24 
vr decided, no opinion 16 E Study, were asked of sub-samples of the 

hes i Detroit Area Є: QE ad: High = 38; 
up. "ie numbers f Question, 4 P following numbers: 


Ма! grou s for our groups On ri 
fedium s gbe pumba 32. Question 9 was aske! | 
UR Sis ad Medium = 635 m е ae 5 in the interview, was asked, Only, б 
This question, which followed num amit Хор ien expression. up 


d some m 


9+; Мейит = 104; Low = 54. 


ong individuals who mentione! 
groups in this case аге: H!£ — 
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helpless in relation to government decisions, they 
of—or, at any Tate, to mention—specific means o 
ordinary person (Questions 5, 6, and 7). 
no mechanism at all, or only voting; w 
on effectiveness more often suggest a dire 
either alone or in combination with votin 
One might at this point be tempted to 
ness group comprises individuals who do 
political channels and that their diss 
sophistication. However, when know 
that is, when we consider only indivi 
cal action available to ordinary 
who feel powerless are less likely 
they suggest. When asked whet 
are attentive to the opinions 
respondents who feel ineffe 
They, more often than Hi 
Primarily Tesponsive to spec 
(Questions 3 and 4). 
Ina sense, the differen 


are also less likely to know 
f influence available to the 
They are more likely to mention 
hile individuals who score higher 
ct method of affecting decisions— 
g. 
conclude that the Low Effective- 
not have much information about 
atisfaction stems from this lack of 
ledge of mechanisms is controlled — 
duals who do recognize means of politi- 
Citizens—we find (Question 8) that those 
than others to have faith in the mechanisms 
her they think government decision-makers 
citizens register via these channels (Question 93s 


ctive are pessimistic about their representatives. 
gh Effectives, 


think that government leaders are 
ial pressure g 


roups rather than to average citizens 


tial responses to these last questions are the best 
Possible validation of the effectiveness groupings. If effectiveness means a 


feeling of ability to influence government decisions, the ultimate block to 
citizen control would reside in the disregarding of citizens’ actions by 
decision-makers, Their ability to ignore the wishes of citizens, if accepted, 
can only increase the feeling of impotence in these matters, which is pre- 


sumed to characterize the low effectiveness group, and discourage the very 
action necessary to overcome the block. 


D. Tue SENSE or EFFECTIVEN Ess AND ATTITUDINAL RESPONSE TO 


Pustic Issurs 

We speculated that the sense of 
tudinal responses to public 
Problem and feels able to h 


relatively good Position for 


effectiveness would be related to atti- 
individual recognizes a public 
nce on such phenomena, he is in a 
problem solving—at least at a symbolic level. 


m to manifest the attentive, constructive, differentiated 
thought about the problem which such behavior implies, 


The individual who, on the other hand, feels that such affairs are beyond 
his power sphere, is in a difficult position. While he cannot proceed toward 
problem Solving (since his efforts are by definition fruitless), the problem 


= 
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does not disa i 
ening—and mt m remains a problem—discomforting or even threat- 
sae ias. pice conflict laden since it stands as a reminder of 
mishe defend са А o ехресї that a person under these conditions 
каана s the conflict associated with public affairs by 
опена to auc кт Е such is the сазе, these respondents should tend 
нее Ср, in ing about public issues and as a consequence show 
entiated thinking and indecisiveness of attitudes when con- 


fro i ssues. 
nted with issues lealt w 
The 1 rges и 
Ж Р А 
st number of issues i 2 


energy. 

£y. Respondents were asked the following: 

t some of the problems facing our 
he possibility of an atomic 
he country's number 
re important 
are 


ith implications of atomic 


ums let's talk a little abou 
wan. "D$ ^a problem we hear about is t 
one E think this iss (1) very important—t 
for suy T quite important—few problems are mo 
just as impo Е. ; (3) not too important—many other problems 
10, pue ok for iw country; (4) mot at all important? 
it, not at all out you? Would you say you're very concerned about 
hc Чы erem or what? How do you mean? 
вене о you think could be done to cut down the chanc 
ar? 
ü поа P п is now spending about а billion dollars to build 
iy tar amend гар (hydrogen bomb). Do you think this 15 the best 
WE do other ^ is money to cut down the chances of war, or should 
15. ui ings with it? How do you mean? . 
idering all its uses !n peace and war, do you think we are 


bette 

r = Я a 

off for having discovered atomic energy ОГ would we be better 
Why do you say that? 


off if no one had discovered it? 
d in Table 4, Our 


the level of energy reflected in the 
less concerned about the problem of 


s less differentiated thought about 
ducing the chances 
don't 


es of an 


R 

lems S to this series are presente measure of effec- 
answers. н relates consistently to 
atomic wa ne low effectiveness group is 
the а (Question. 12), and show 
of war P When asked to suggest 4 method for re 
now wien a, more often say that no solution 15 possible or that they 

at could be done to minimize the danger (Question 13). 


he " 
Tevea] п a proposed solution 15 offered them, respondents low on effectiveness 
ctions. They are less likely than others 


to state " indecisiveness in their rea es 
Solving a definite opinion about the H-bomb development as a means 0 
he rs oe of war (Question M. | | 
hypotheses + ts to this point are consistent with el 
юш Public : (a) that low effectives withdraw from 
events, ог (р) that they are simply not as well in 


ther of two alternative 


problematic or threaten- 
formed or facile 
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; g : € 

in discussing the problem because it has not impressed them as an importar 
; is. 

or realistic опе. Two further results, however, favor the first hy qe 
1 [ox e 

We find that low effectives least often make Spontaneous remarks to t 


-all 
effect that war is not likely to occur. And when asked to make an over-al 


TABLE 4 
N 
RELATION BETWEEN THE SENsE or EFFECTIVENESS AND Responses TO QUESTIONS O 
THE IMPLICATIONS ОЕ ATOMIC ENERGY 


Effectiveness 
High Medium Low 


El 8 a 
= ` S 
ll I! Ш 
Questions and responses S S S x? P level 
uestion 11* 
M is most important 54% 4406 32% 8.62 < 40 > .05 
War is quite important 36 33 3+ (df = 4 
War not too important, 
not at all important 9 23 28 
Undecided, no opinion 1 6 
Question 12 1 
Very concerned about war 3296 2406 596 26.72 «0 
Somewhat concerned 65 65 72 (df = +) 
Not at all concerned 3 9 20 
Undecided, no commitment 2 3 
uestion 13 
à) some solution 6196 54% 42% 5.70 < 40 > .05 
Do not Suggest a solution 39 46 58 (df = 2) 
uestion 14* 
Hydrogen Project best 
solution 6176 47% 409 1147 < .05 
Suggest alternative (df — 2) 
solution 24 17 28 
Undecided, по opinion 12 35 32 
Question 15* 
Atomic energy good 5896 55% 30% 11.46 < .05 
Atomic energy bad 32 30 54 (df — 4) 
Undecided, по opinion 10 15 26 


“These questions Were asked of a sub-sample of the total 


Eroup of respondents. 
The Eroup sizes are: High — 75; Mediu 


m = 93; Low = 50, 
evaluation of the dis 


other respondents. Were they merely un 


and are attempting to avoid it by withdrawing attention. 
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Two ot d On th b 
her pro i i у respondents. то! 
blem issues were discussed v ith respondents. n the p 


le i : 
m of inflation we asked: 
21. Wh 
es адек. the cost oí living? Some people feel this is the 
шз ма ые facing our country. Others feel there are more 
p cn К How important do you feel it is for the country? 
А out in your case—would you say this problem bothers 
d са not at all, ог what? Why is that? 
: o do you think could do something to solve this problem 


(cost of living)? 


A 
nd on unemployment: 
*31. W ] 
ise ca bs hen we talk to people about problems in and around Detroit, 
SE Bion ноза they mention often is unemployment. Which persons 
ps do you think could do something about this problem? 


On th 
Š кен 
problem of the cost of living, we find that effectiveness groups do 


not differ i 
er i ; ; : 
басу in their evaluation of inflation as a national problem, and that in- 
res А 
espondents are somewhat тоге personally concerned about this 


Problem 

These than are those who feel influential in the political sphere (Table 5). 
two findings, taken alone, seem to contradict our hypothesis that 
ive to public issues. 


effecti Re 
DE QE will be more attentive and respons! 
Who fee] bie from findings in the area of atomic e 
cern about the “in are more likely to recognize and indicate personal con- 
Buses re d. of atomic war. 
two levels Ma. results suggest that th 
Not necessari] AN and that the concern wh 
Ogical эй уап indication that they are commit 
or lack of = to public affairs. First, an analysis of the reasons for concern 
give Eo E prices indicates that ineffective persons more ca 
the ineffecti in which the referent is exclusively personal. So, for SEGA 
а hard i: respondent is more likely to saY he is concerned bcause Tis as 
a Cost of li making ends meet, ог that he is not concerned pool I a 
Score high gl: Tass when prices £o ЧР» so I’m not suffering. x wl à 
Inflatio on effectiveness, on the other hand, are more often concerned wit 
n as a national issue OT refer to the effect of the problem on both 


thei 

To ч 

While. lives and on the nation as 4 whole. * 
ile, then, the low group i5 concerned about the cost of living, it seems 


that 

Perso: his issue is used by ineffective individuals as @ means of expressing 
n B . B + H 

al frustrations, and that their concern 15 not necessarily indicative of 


Ahi 
gh Д 
ы alert and energetic response t° public problems 25 such. 
second result responses t Че question on solution agents—SUP- 


nergy—those 


sue enlists 


e cost of living as an is: 
reveal is 


hich our ineffectives 
tting a high level of psycho- 
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" S at 
ports this interpretation. We find, as in the problem of war ipo ope 
2. ini сеју 
those with a strong feeling of effectiveness are significantly more ү : 
make suggestions toward a solution. Though the ineffective individual doe 
TABLE 5 


7 {5 ON 
RELATION BETWEEN THE SENSE OF EFFECTIVENESS AND RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS О 
INFLATION. AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Effectiveness 
High Medium Low 


a 


- = © 
1 1 ll 
x = > ә P levé 
Questions and responses = = S x? Р level 
Question 21* 
Inflation is most im- 
portant problem 14% 14% 19% -94 ©1985 5-80 
Inflation is quite (df = 4) 
important 75 75 73 
Inflation is not very, not 
at all important 11 11 8 
Question 22 
Very concerned about cost 5 
of living 40% 359 57% 10.51 < 0 
Somewhat concerned about (df = 4) 
cost of living 21 24 29 
Not concerned about 
cost of living 39 40 23 
Reasons for concern 
Refer exclusively to 
Personal reasons 35% 53% 49% 7.66 «.05 
Refer to some non- (df = 2) 
personal reason 65 47 51 
Question 23* 
Suggest solution agent 91% 86% 70% 10.09 < .01 
Do not suggest solution (dr) 
agent 9 14 30 
Question 31** 
Suggest solution agent 86% 71% 57% 10.39 < 0 
Do not suggest solution (df — 2) 
agent 14 29 43 
*See footnote *, Table 4, 


**The numbers on this item from the Detroit Area Study are: High = 6%; 
Medium = 63; Low = 37. 


not deny the problem of inflat 
symbolic solution. The latte 
than simply respondi 

When the issue o 


ion, he is not as likely to take steps toward а 


t behavior demands relatively greater energy 
ng to the problem with a sense of 


personal oppression. 
f unemployment was raised and r 


espondents were asked 


——=—= 
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In additi | 
А addition to ions ifi 
T toco these reactions to specific problems, we have two pieces of 
d n d 1 1 
реп, ipi G respondents psychological reaction to political affairs in 
rst consists of answers to the question: “How often do you 


discuss ? 
ss politics d I Si 
cst h is ati i i 
e second is a coder rating on interest in public affairs 
, 


based 

* on the J ў я 

сонй А el of interest and enthusiasm with which the individual an- 

Measures {Б ica questions in the Detroit Area Study. Results on these two 
т our Effectiveness groups appear in Table 6. In both cases the 


RELATI TABLE 
LATION BETW : Ө а 
Ww EEN THE SENSE or EFFECTIVENESS AND INTEREST IN POLITICAL AFFAIRS 
Effectiveness 
High Medium Low 
= a = 
= 8 © : 
S 
Il I ll 
Item ® = z 2 
3 u m = 29 x? P level 
“йн discusses. politics 
Rarely 27% 18% 14% 8.60 <.10 > -05 
Inf y often 38 31 3 (df = 4) 
m requently, never 35 51 49 
ML rating on 
rat political interest 
Very interested 299, 12% 12% 17.08 <m 
Shed ed 25 29 22 (df = 6) 
Dis tly interested 28 21 26 
sinterested 18 38 40 


Index ; di S 
ех 15 ы : sha = Р 
group positively related to responsiveness tO political events. The high 
to liay eports more frequent discussion of politics, and is judged by coders 
ave à ^e : н 
a more active interest 1n political matters. 
BEHAVIOR 


$ AND PoLiTIcAL 
ert political 


E. Т 
Tue SENSE ОЕ ErrECTIVENES 
our subjects! ОУ 


We h 
behav: ave the following information about 
Mavior : 


to vote. 
esidential and 


Whether they usually v raight or SP 


E 

е а congressional election. 
4. 

ы Whether they have ever contributed to an ele 
6 


lit ticket. 
ction campaign. 
official. 


Whether they have ever personally contacted à public 


Scores on an over-all in political activity. 
n four of the six items, the sense 


High Effectives are 
nt record of voting 
lit ticket, and are 


dex of 
als that © 
1 of activity- 

siste 
a sp 


A ; 
of on. ai these materials reve 
more с. Ts positively related to leve 
(albeit "a registered voters, they have à more con 
a very limited measure), more often vote 
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rated higher on an over-all index of political activity. The Effectiveness 
groups do not differ consistently or significantly in campaign activity or in 
having personally contacted public officials. | 

One of the items in Table 7—usual vote type—may be questioned asia 
measure of overt activity. In a sense the question of straight or split ticket 


TABLE 7 E 
RELATION BETWEEN THE SENSE ОЕ EFFECTIVENESS AND OVERT POLITICAL PARTICIPATIO: 


Effectiveness 
High Medium Low 


a N a 
= к= © 
Ш Ш Il 
Item & =. = x2 P level 

Voter registration 
Registered 7770 6% 67% 7.56 < .05 
Not registered 23 30 33 (df = 2) 

Voting record 
Voted in both the presi- 

dential and congres- 

sional elections 60% 41% 38% 12.95 < .05 
Voted in only one election 19 22 27 (df = +) 
Voted in neither election 21 37 34 

Usual vote type 
Straight ticket 33% 46% 52% 745 < .05 
Split ticket 67 54 48 (df = 2) 

Participation in campaign 10 
Have participated 24% 13% 16% 3.97 «202. 
Have not participated 76 87 84 (df = 2) 

Contact with officials 0 
Have contacted officials 26% 1596 2496 4.23 «2024 
Have never contacted (df — 2) 

officials 74 85 76 

Index of political action 
Very active 25% — 1290 17% 13.82 < .05 
Active 24 25 18 (df = 6) 

Slightly active 36 30 38 
Inactive 15 33 27 


voting is a measure of style rather than extent of behavior. On the basis 
of previous work (4), however, it seems justified to interpret split balloting 
as a more energetic and differentiated response to an election than а 
Straight ticket vote. For all of these individuals, the act of voting is given, 
but the nature of the act illuminates the Psychological aspect of the response. 


Е. Summary AND Discussion 


On three distinct public issues, we have seen that the nature of the indi- 
vidual’s attitudinal response is influenced by his sense of political effective- 
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ness. Respondents wh no 
sions are more alert B foal They cant haè a meaningful rôle in public deci- 
differentiated though Sraa issues and reveal more constructive and 
Ineffective re ght about theta: 
The issues of spandents react to the 
and greater rii Je costs—a problem of more immedi 
those who feel dnd көше, greater personal concern from 
sen, however. thar this © an from more sanguine individuals. We have 
not stimulate l 1s EOreenn 15 of a very personal kind, and that it does 
In an analysi i БЕР. 
ЕЕ sense si ar of other materials from this study (5), we reported that 
and Sm Aem effectiveness was highly related to a sense of thwart 
ness groupings do ne personal sphere. We found that although Effective- 
tive Salern not differ significantly in socio-economic position, ineffec- 
about their р йш feel insecure financially and unsure Or frustrated 
ci 2 авад We suggested in that context that public affairs 
Vehicle for ^ xtent employed by people with a sense of impotence as a 
tion, we suoni expression of personal frustrations. The problem of infla- 
than is war-th suggest, is more amenable to highly personal interpretation 
of а odas 2 reat, and thus more likely to be used for a direct expression 
in scope and personal oppression. Wear-threat uncompromising national 
Individuals pinata per this function less easily, and ineffective 
Our low icit to this awesome problem by avoidance. 
Taised, and сш less often. suggest solutions for any of the "y problems 
Questions Tm give the highest proportion of "don't know responses tO 
A ey discuss political affairs less often and score low on a general 


Tating $ 
түе; in public affairs. 
Voter dcm of effectiveness also 
ears no si ei and an over-all in i : 
98 най ген relation to изе of more direct influence attem 
"imis dur and contacting public officials. + aati 
and to ex the High Effectives are more likely to suggest an t шш, 
Neverth Press greater faith in these democratic mechanisms (Table ), they 
e heless use them only about 25 often as people who feel ineffective. 
of a are, of course, many factors in addition to a psychological acceptance 
Parti nnels which determine whether 9T not an individual will engage ina 

i action. 

ginning ШР the results of this st 
Predictiy this report, we cone 
е value that extends beyon 


problem of war threat with avoidance. 
ate consequences 


e relationships to voting, 
But this variable 
pts—politi- 


o yielded positiv 
dex of political activity. 


es posed at the be- 
ffectiveness has а 
y single 


udy in light of hypothes! 
lude that the sense of € 
d the individual's response to an 
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issue. It appears to influence the level of energy with which the individual 
confronts public affairs in general. If this interpretation is correct, the sense 
of effectiveness clearly becomes a factor to be reckoned with in public cam- 
paigns designed to influence reactions to particular new programs or events. 

The second hypothesis relating overt participation in politics to the sense 
of effectiveness has not been as clearly tested by our analysis. Our findings 


are fragmentary: While four of six measures of overt participation yielded 


significant relations to effectiveness, one of these is only tenuously admissible 


аз a measure of degree of overt participation. And the over-all index of 
political activity does not provide an independent test since it is based on 
behaviors which were analyzed individually. ‘The influence of the sense of 
effectiveness on voting behavior has been established, but its relation to 
other forms of political activity requires further exploration. 
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A. PROBLEM 


udent ratings of scholastic ability and 
? 


Are i А 
their relationships among st 
formances of those peers: 


po ; 

Cen peers and actual scholastic per 

usually ты Ге rn relationships; bey is the well-liked student 

ик scien T у ы ellows аз the "good" student, and is he a “good” 

fed. an sd 5 pe ormance is measured objectively? When peers are 
scholastic ability and popularity and these rankings are compared 


with thei 
eir rankings i й a 
served a rankings in actual scholastic performance, 15 any agreement ob- 
amo . E 
ng these three sets of ranks systematic OT а matter of chance? 


he 
present i md H б 
t investigation was concerned with these questions. 


Th B. SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 
; e data А 

оа à for the study were collected at a co-educational teacher-training 

1955. T in northern Louisiana in the latter part of the Spring Semester, 
» Tw 2 з ; 

о classes of 37 students (a course in teaching methods) and 21 

died and their results 


Stude 
nts В a 
(a course in educational psychology) were stu 
"The methods class was composed primarily of 


pleted at least two semesters of psy- 
t least some psychological sophistica- 
d primarily of sophomores who had 
‚ and also were presumed to have 
However, the evidence would seem 
1 sophistication of raters may not 


Wer 
ine rab separately. 
chology Г” since all of them had com 
tion, The 5. were presumed to have a 
Completed ss class was compose 
at least son he first semester of psychology 
to indicate юар sophistication. 
© of grent pe the degree of psychologica 
^ tudents significance (1, 2, 3; 7). 
lked to le bos asked to rate every 9 
Methods s liked by assignment of num 1 i , 
Order с. of 37 students each person rated his 36 peers in numerical 
Person leas опе to 36, with the person most liked. being ranked one and the 
st liked being ranked 36. À forced-choice situation was employed 


ass from best 


ther student in the cl 
in the 


erical ranks. For example, 


* 
Recei 
ived i 
ed in the Editorial Office оп July 16, 1956. 
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~ ent peers could not be assigned identical ranks by 
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such that no ties were allowed in a given individual's rating; i.e., two differ- 
the same rater. There 
were no self-ratings. 

Two weeks later the students were asked to rate their peers in terms 
of most to least scholastic ability. The time interval between judgments 
was important in order to lessen the influence of memory of how different 
individuals had been ranked on the previous occasion. The method of rank- 
ing was the same as that employed on the popularity scale. 

The students in teaching methods rated the 
and scholastic ability next. This Procedure was reversed in the psychology 
class. Prior to the ratings it was ascertained that all members of each class 
knew their peers by name and had had opportunities to observe these peers 
in academic situations. The actual performance of the students was deter- 


mined on the basis of numerical grades made in that course during the 
semester on objective type exams. 


The students were as: 


Performance on the basis 
ble, i.e., 


ir peers on popularity first 


composite numerical score on popu- 
h the score immediately greater, two, 
est composite numerical score on popu- 
in popularity. The same procedure was 


ance were determined on the basis of their 
during the semester in the methods or the 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 

Orders of merit may 
the assumption of n 
Rankings of peers 0 


amount or "scores" if 
n justifiably be made. 
popularity and scholastic ability and the actual scholas- 
involve individuals and their psychological 
nce individual products of this type usually 
are distributed normally, umption of normality of distribution would 


Seem to be justified. The orders of merit were transmuted, therefore, into 
Scores, using Hull’s (5) method. 


the ass 
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Signifi 
canc i i 
erige wa nm for these correlations also are included in the tables. The 
Bos ica etween popularity and actual performance were insignificant in 
asses. All other correlations were significant. . 


TABLE 1 


INTE) 
RCORREL. " 
ATIONS AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS FOR TRANsMUTED RANKS ON POPU- 


Е IN THE METHODS: CLASS 


LARITY, 
, PERCEIVED AND ACTUAL SCHOLASTIC PERFORMANC 
Variables r $ 
P ity i 
een and perceived performance 52 01 
pomi larity and actual performance .20 2.05 
eived performance and actual performance 6+ 01 


INTE TABLE 

RCORR. T 2 2 

LARITY, PON AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS FOR 
, CEIVED AND ACTUAL SCHOLASTIC PERFORMANCE IN 


TRANSMUTED RANKS:ON POPU- 
THE PSYCHOLOGY CLASS 


Variables r $ 

ROBA and perceived performance .93 01 
pularity and actual performance 40 >.05 
71 01 


P n 
— erceived performance and actual performance 


d from ranks into scores such that 


The А 
te se data of this study were transmute 
gree of agreement between any two variables could be determined by 


t 

ceo correlation method. The coefficient of concordance (6) 
Tanks, [t sed to determine the degree of agreement among 7 sets of л 
Blue qu was used, therefore, to measure for each class the degree of agree- 
i among the three sets of ranks. The results of the analysis are shown 


i 
п Table 3. 
Corr: TABLE 3 
FICIE ў. Y 
ICIENTS OF CoxcompAwcE (Mc) AND CHI SQUARE TESTS FOR RANKINGS ох POPU- 
LARITY, PERCEIVED AND ACTUAL SCHOLASTIC PERFORMANCE IN THE 
METHODS AND PsYCHOLOGY CLASSES 
oo We X df " 
Methods — © 465 69.83 36 "m 
Psychology 31 48.64 20 01 


for the methods class and .81 for 
e of agreement among the three 
nt to test some null 


d in this case was 
tter of chance. 


: ws Ege: of concordance of 65 
Sets Pk ology class indicated the degre a 
Уро Tanks in each class. However it was importa 
esis about the agreement. The null hypothesis teste 


at a ) 
. апу agreement observed among the rankings was a ma 
since the obtained chi-square values of 69.83 

respectively, were such 
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that they would occur less than one per cent of the time if the agreement 
among the rankings was a matter of chance alone. . 
Ranking of individuals is not independent of basic theoretical assumptions 
regarding the nature of the individual and his behavior. Since the rankings 
of this study represented individuals and their psychological and educational 
products, it was assumed that these rankings were normally distributed. 
The implication of the assumption of norm 
that differences at extremes of the tr: 


differences around the mean. Thus individuals who were ranked at both 
extremes of the distribution were likely to be the ones who were definitely 
popular or unpopular with their peers and those individuals who were 
ranked close to the means of the distributions were likely to be the ones 
who were regarded indifferently by their peers or toward whom their peers 
reacted with ambivalence. 

The actual raw data revealed that 23 of the 37 students in the methods 
class agreed in their ratings of the most unpopular student and 20 were in 
agreement in their rating of the most popular student. Only in the extreme 
cases was agreement as high and was in marked contrast with the finding 
that for the middle 50 Per cent of the cases (Ranks 9 to 27), the highest 
number of peers in agreement in ranking any individual was 11 (Rank 20). 

A similar relationship held in the case of the psychology class and with 
both classes when students ranked their Peers on scholastic performance. 
This repeatedly found relationship would seem to indicate greater unanimi- 
ty among the raters in ranking extr 
greater difficulty in discriminating 
the middle range of cases, 


A significantly high correlation between two v 
cate any necessary causal connection between them. 
high agreement in both 
scholastic performance of 
formance and actu 
conclude that the г 
ever, these high с 
variables were in 


ality of distribution in a trait is 
ait are relatively much greater than 


emely popular or unpopular peers and 
among peers whose ranks occurred in 


ariables does not indi- 
Thus the significantly 
classes between student ratings of popularity and 
their peers and between perceived scholastic per- 
al performance of those peers afforded no occasion to 
elationship between any of these variables is causal. How- 
orrelations did allow for speculation as to whether these 
fact causally related, It appears reasonable that student 
Tatings of any given individual on scholastic performance may be influenced 
by how well those students like that individual. In this connection, Slaw- 
son (8) has found evidence indicating that thorough acquaintance may 
distort judgment because of extreme like or dislike. 


Hollingworth (4) has found evidence indicating that individuals who 


— CENE. tn 
—— BÁN 
Se eee 
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deviate widely i . 
ligence mnn plus or minus iue from the mean of human intel- 
ar the vary dull em personality "isolates." Hence, the highly intelligent 
e р lien on ad metn 
tic lees ны энг accepted, and if intelligence and actual scholas- 
highly о ae ermined by grades made in school are positively and 
positive мна А = b. would seem reasonable to fail to find significant 
Е Gude the cols etween popularity and actual performance. In the pres- 
the one NR cite * ceca in each class which was not significant at 
performance. evel of confidence was that between popularity and actual 


The ; 
н E concordance, 5 һе опе рег сепї level of 
Кай, However. ue Ln degree of agreement among the three sets of 
order Рта | E igh agreement does not necessarily mean that the 
itself is wish be the rankings is correct or that the method of ranking 
my be бйле qoem the agreement of raters with respect to an order 
че nced by some outside biasing factor. 
e light of the findings of this study, the following summary state- 


Ment: 
: s i-e seem to obtain: 
Ns ы "gs is a high positive relations! 
ie and how highly that student is ra 
5 peers. 
2 ^ 
4 Up T : m . а " 
on sch ан is a high positive relationship between how а student is rated 
scholasti A 
sit istic performance by his peers and how well that student actually 
3 rms scholastically. 
actual There is no significantly 
4 ae performance of a given $ 
Populari ere is significantly high agreement 
ar P a ` ^ 
Peers iin and scholastic performance of their peers а 
5 оп a А 
actual scholastic performance. 


ignificant at t 


well a student is 


hip between how 
ic performance by 


ted on scholast 


high relationship between the popularity and 


tudent. 
among student rankings of 


nd rankings of those 
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THE EFFE 
ECT OF RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND ON MODES OF 
HANDLING ANGER* 


Topeka State Hospital, Topeka, Kansas 


Mitprep M. BATEMAN AND ЈоѕЕРН S. Jensen 


————_ 


A. PROBLEM 

determine the effects of reli- 
s anger. The en- 
ntral in Christian 


T 
Piel oree represents an attempt to 
h e way in which people come to expres 
teachings, ги ана and kindness in all relationships is ce 
iè discouraged € а expression of hate, or anger, towards anyone 
aerei e А vis goals in interpersonal relationships are generally 
tlie individual's aking for greater good will among men. Whether or not 
debated mie 5 a emotional well-being is also helped, has been а much 
anger. o pt ertain conservative Christian groups condemn feelings of 
$8 азый, ап e member of one of these groups becomes angry, it 1$ regarded 
güilt. ication of inadequate faith; and it fosters the development of 
T 
xe ME ipei Biblical quotations that express attitudes towards anger. 
sate cud Churches vary in referetice to these statements. | Соп- 
istians are quite literal in their interpretations of scriptures 


Such as 
h as the following: 
a tooth for a tooth." 


"mt have heard it said, “Ап ey ide i і 
р Say "o you, Do not resist опе who is evil. But if anyone strikes 
m n the right cheek, turn to him the other also; and if anyone Wo 
you and take your coat let him have your cloak as well. 
"Ne have heard that it was said, “You shall love godr neighbor and 
your enemy." But I say to yous Love your enemies and pray for 


th 
fais ose who persecute you. Matthew 538-46 (6) 
er ex p 
th r example of how many people strive to av 
© hymn: М 
let them never 


e for an eye and 


oid anger is expressed in 


Angry words, O 
From the tongue unbridled slip 
May the heart's best impulse ever 
== Check them e'er they soil the lip. 
ceived tn eh for publication by Gardner Murphy of the Editorial Board, and re- 
: the Editorial Offi у 31, 1956. 
us ах ce on јол Gardner Murphy, Mr. R. Sommer, 
90] Chotl appreciation б г, апа Chaplain R. Preston for еі 


Ј. M 
help with nii Dr. J. Chotlos, Dr- 
this study. 


133 
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These phrases exhort one consciously to avoid any outward expression of 
anger. The next scriptural text, however, illustrates the seriousness with 
which hostile thoughts are regarded. 


And anyone who hates his brother is a murderer, and you know no 
murderer has eternal life abiding in him. 7 John 3:15 (6). 
There is no doubt that such teachin 
in human beings for mobilizing 
constructively. 


gs represent recognition of the potential 
aggressive instincts destructively rather than 


There is everything to make us believe that man's chief fears are not 
of the immensity of the universe but of the malignity of his aggressive 
instincts. Freud's skepticism hinges on his lack of conviction that re- 
ligion could in any realistic way mitigate the sufferings inflicted by the 
outside world upon the helpless individual. It disregarded the fact that 


religion may conceivably act as a very real defense against the threat 
of internal danger (8, p. 190). 


To the extent to which religion does this 


wonder if the manner in which this goal is sought after by conservative 
groups really enables people to live "fuller, more useful, lives." For ex- 
ample, rather explicit instructions regarding anger have been written by E. 
Stanley Jones, which represents what we consider to be a conservative atti- 
tude. In listing the "Steps out of Resentments," he states: 


Remember that resentments have no part nor lot with a Christian. 


You cannot hold both Christ and resentments. One or the other must 
Eo! But whether justified or unjustified 
the inner life, they 


, it serves a useful purpose. We 


; resentments are disastrous to 


are poison. . . . Decide that resentments are going 
to have no part nor lot within you (7, p. 106). 


One form in which 


anger is often permitted by 
nation. 


this group is righteous indig- 
In this form there is a lack of personal retaliation, but the person's 
anger may be directed at the “evil” practices in the world. 


À more liberal attitude towards dealing with anger is expressed by J. 
Wallace Hamilton (5). He describes the Principal ways in which various 
emotions can be handled. "These are self-assertion, self-negation, or self- 
fulfillment. In the first instance, free rein is given emotions. The second 
instance implies that certain emotions are totally unacceptable and must be 
Tepressed, but in the third instance, the emotions are harnessed and put to 
constructive use. Hamilton disagrees with those who consider anger to be a 
sinful feeling, or an indication of inadequate faith, but he does state that 
anger is an evidence of immaturity in some instances. “You can tell the 
size of a man by the size of things that make him mad.” He decries the 


= 
— AG 
— Ge 
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towards Communism, immorality, and the 
ilize our thinking and energies 
ecry existing results of evil. 


ү "moral indignation" 

eripi y i. much more effective to mob 

Petes "ud of evil rather than merely to d 

Т. s ү he een ideal is to be able to ch 

have Бай 5 о fhe above observations, we be 

"rad а ther extensive exposure to conservative 
inhibited in the expression of anger. 


pected to have had le 
therefore, that if the religious 


efinite corelation would 
des of 


annel anger in this manner. 
lieve that individuals who 
Christian teachings tend 
Conversely, persons who 


most o 
e 4 E SS 2 " г 
penly express anger are ex ss exposure to conserva- 


o ватт teachings. We anticipated, 
йе Gant 3 sos a group of people were evaluated, a d 1 
нае a etween their religious backgrounds and their present mo 
anger. 
Pu. vet a 2, 10) dealing with somewhat similar problems w 
ater in relation to the findings of the present investigation. 


ill be con- 


B. PROCEDURE 


in E — selected for this study were 2 group of psychology students 
The x reshman and sophomore years in a university 10 Topeka, Kansas. 
these экеен was to assess the religious background and present beliefs of 
essence beant, For this purpose, à questionnaire was formulated which in 
eai А a combination of the Religious Attitude Inventory of pee 
tian Td ) and an unpublished questionnaire compiled by the Board of ris- 
кеб ucation of the Presbyterian Church, U. 8. АЎ | Ош coa 
th nstructed to indicate the duration of a person's religious teachings and 
е quality thereof. Most of the questions were multiple choice. 


In order 

to k И 
assess childhood religious experience, questions Were asked about parental 
ome, the number of years and frequency 


d Church. Some idea of current beliefs 
to indicate their present concepts of 

Bible, and immortality. The answers 

re given, ranging from а conserva- 

int. As an example: 

our parents’ 


ue ы ig practices in the h 
Was obt S m Sunday School an 
God m by asking the students 
Were б rist, man, the Church, the 

nstructed so that three choices we 


tive 4 
Protestant to a non-Christian viewpo 
ibes you and у 


i Check the statement that most nearly descr 
beliefs about Chri 
t Christ. - 
‚1+ As the gospels state, he should be regarded as divine—the human 
incarnation of God 
j such as 

2. Christ should be regarded as 4 great prophet oF teacher such as 

Mohammed. 
he Presbyterian youth or- 


Westminster Fellowship, t 
Grinnell, Iowa, !n the summ 


er of 1950. 


dminis 
inistered to leaders of 


BEàanizat; 
za 
Чоп, at a conference in 
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3. In all probability, Christ never lived at all, but is purely a mythi- 
cal figure. 


These questions were scored on a 0-5 point scale, except for one which 
required a 0-11 point scale. "Zero" means no religious background and 
non-christian beliefs, A score of five implies considerable religious back- 
ground and strongly conservative, Christian beliefs. The questionnaire also 


included some questions of general interest, the replies to which were non- 
scorable. 


This questionnaire used in 1954, was revised 
the following additions and modifications: 


4. When the student indicated his beliefs, 
cate those of his mother and father individua 
give additional background information about 

b. The Thurstone Scale on 
added. 


¢ Personality Inventory: Ten attributes were listed, three of which 
Were aggressive (quick- 


tempered, domineering, stubborn) and three 
of which were Passive (obedient, even-tempered, submissive). The 


students were asked to check those that applied to themselves and also 
those that applied to t 


and used again in 1955 with 


he was asked also to indi- 
Пу. This was in order to 
the student. 

"Attitude Towards the Church" was 


heir parents. 
The study, which was in two parts, 


was administered during class hours, 
Several weeks apart, The professor di 


d not mention that the two parts were 
related. Even though the ertire class was given the tests involved, only 


the Protestant Papers were scored, in order to simplify this initial study. 

The second major step in the study was to obtain some indication of the 
Students’ way of dealing with anger. The Picture-Frustration (P-F) Test 
of Rosenzweig (9) was used, and was supplemented in 1955 by a few items 
in the questionnaire as mentioned above. It was felt that the Rosenzweig 
(P-F) Test was Particularly suited to our needs since it is a projective test 
which can be administered to a group. 

From the hypothesis, it was anticipated that students with a high back- 
ground score, indicating long and intensive €xposure to religion, would tend 
towards a large number o£ total 1 (intropunitive) and "Super-ego Blocking” 
I Tesponses, ie. there would be more reluctance to express anger. The 
atements was anticipated for people with little 


С. ANALYSIS or RESULTS 


1. First Study 
Of the tests administered in 1954, 


there were 51 complete Protestant 
records, Twenty-three of thes 


€ were men's records, and 28 women's. Several 
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Statisti 1 
paper were made to determine how the findings compared 
ifs pei шр ш the hypothesis. Four scores were used from 
qw yon dated a the total and “Ѕирег-еро Blocking” extrapunitive 
Bisdigion Bede e (1) scores. These were compared with the two scores, 
"a ag ground and Present Belief, from the Religious Questionnaire. 
dies = e ы Mass of each of these four P-F Test scores were 
гаа oe = the accompanying Religious Questionnaire scores of the 
ifferences between the means of the two samples were cal- 


culated a 
d analyzed by means of Festinger's D statistic. This non-para- 


metric statisti d : 
atistic was chosen, as it requires no assumption about normality of 


the data (4) (see Table 1). 


Goma TABLE 1 
ARISON OF THE SCORES OF THE P-F TEST AND RELIGIOUS QUESTIONNAIRE? 
1954 STUDY* 
D value for D value for 
religious backgroun present beliefs 
and P-F scores and P-F scores 
Insignificant 


Suns Ae 145 
Toni p E? Blocking" I scores 245 Insignificant 
“Super-e Sores n 1.95 Insignificant 
go Blocking" E scores 1.20 Insignificant 
e significant at the .05 level. 


*D - 

‚ the difference between the means must be 2.6 to bi 
s in Table 1 showed results in the 
The students with the greatest reli- 
sion on to the environment (lower E 
with the least religious 


s were in the 


nes study, six of the eight score 
Кре predicted by the hypothesis. 
scores), posure tended to turn less aggressi? 
eXposur and more upon themselves; while those 
expect 6. showed the opposite responses. Although four ume n 
Back ed direction, only the relation of "Super-ego Blocking" I to Religious 
that 9. approximated statistical significance. The data show clearly 
Sciam a, is a much better correlation between PE and Religious Back- 
surprisi E than between P-F and Present Beliefs scores. This is not 
ising in the light of our present knowledge of the importance of the 


early ү ў = 
Y years in the formation of the personality. 


2. Second Study 
3 Protestant me 


the group was 
d in the first study could not 


remes were chosen was 
lationship between the 


5. there were 3 n's records which 
, f women in too small for 
1 analyses use 
m which the ext 
re 


о 
к. the group tested in 195 
effecti be used. The number 9 
ive analysis. The statistica 


е . 
аи here since the grouP fro hic 
than 50, Consequently, in determining the 
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P-F scores and the Religious Questionnaire scores, the correlation coefficient 
(r value) for all males was determined (see Table 2). 


The results of the second study bore out the hypothesis better than the 
first study. Three of the five correlations of P-F with Religious Background 
scores, namely Total E, Total 1, and “Super-ego Blocking” J, were signifi- 
cant at the .05 level. Total M (impunitive) also gave an r value significant 
at the .05 level, but the hypothesis did not include a prediction relative to 
the (JM) responses. The M correlations were determined merely to make 
the study more complete. 


TABLE 2 
CoMPARISONS ОЕ THE Scores or THE P-F TEsT AN 


D RELIGIOUS QUESTIONNAIRE: 
1955 Stupy* 


Religious 

P-F score questionnaire score F 
Total E and Religious background —0.33 
“Super-ego Blocking" Е and Religious background 0.14 
Total 7 and Religious background 0.66 
“Super-ego Blocking” 7 and Religious background 0.33 
Total M and Religious background 0.33 
Total Е and Present beliefs —0.27 
Total 7 апа Present beliefs 0.16 
Total Af and Present beliefs 0.25 

*It is nece 


Ssary for r to be 0.32 or higher for the correlation to be significant at 
the .05 level, Ё 


The negative ғ value, obtained from the correlation between Total E and 


Religious Questionnaire Scores, was in accord with the hypothesis, in that 


we expected the E scores to be inversely Proportional to the Questionnaire 
Scores, 


We also expected to obtain a negative value for "Super-ego Blocking" Ё 
as well. This did not occur. The correlation of J with Questionnaire showed 
consistently that as anticipated, the higher J scores were accompanied by the 
higher Questionnaire scores, 

As in the first study, it is evident that the correlation between P-F and 
Religious Background Scores is much better than that between P-F and 
Present Belief Scores. The correlations of Е and of I with Present Belief 
Scores in the second Study were in the predicted direction, but did not attain 
significance, 

D. Discussion 


A: study somewhat similar to this investigation was done by Woodward 
in 1932 (10). Focusing on the factors that may affect an adult’s religious 
life, he attempted to answer the question: “What is the influence of every- 
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day experi М 
Pull ug cola Mama of religious beliefs, attitudes, and prac- 
emphasis usually placed a He E chile! 'observed that in spite of the 
vidual, the do s s importance of the church school to the indi- 
church isi n Lus E religious influence in the home and the extent of 
the adult religious lif > ане she came degrees vi reno Тө 
in ШЕ fhioss oe . ар also noted that parents who are active 
"dee Fog dip eir nite tend also to be active in exerting posi- 
базе тте нон" ce on them such as telling them stories of God's love. 
cd Жо: ues i : parents who scold and punish their children a good deal, 
tented gious threats. These о t to our 
mA prec Lining study Dreger (2) 
еа, i ese: (a) Conservative individuals 
) Liberals tend to gloss over aggression-provoking situations 


more tha 

an c s rath te fi $ 1 

conservatives. His findings did not support either of these state- 
support the first of these hypoth- 


ments еў 
ды e findings on the other hand did 
Ses tha ме" $ 
at there was a significant correlation between the Religious Ques- 
ith the higher Question- 


tionng 1 
air 9.5. 
alor 5 and Intropunitive (7) scores. Persons W. 
ores als ; ; ; 
— es also had higher 7 scores, implying that they are more guilt ridden. 
r xs 
used the Impunitive (M) scores from the P-F Test in testing his 


Second h 
Servatives pothesis. He found no real difference between liberals and con- 
s. sadi f : 
and Ве; Our findings here are no more definite as the correlation of M 
1g $ ac * RES 
gious Background scores gave @ negative value significant at the 


05 | s 
evel, while the correlation of М and Present Belief resulted in a posi- ` 
cance at the 05 level. The first correlation 


Background scores, there is a greater tend- 


bservations seem pertinen 


stated several hypotheses, two of 
are more guilt ridden than 


tive y 
епсу to м with high Religicus 
What i im m aggression-provoking situations. M 
s the significance of knowing whether or not à person is direct OT 
Is the tendency to be more extrapunitive less 
Actually either extreme indicates a рег- 
s accepts the 


The person who alway 
ests excessive guilt. For 


indi " 

sonality iia being intropunitive? 

ein ee to some degree. c 
ў ity for an unpleasant situation, manifi 


this 
the person, even disguised feelings of anger are forbidden. “Punishment is 
(3, P 39). Assuming the responsibility for 


vites punishment and humiliation, or 
f arousing further feelings is les- 
apunitive also indicates а prob- 
ego that he at- 
as the result 


‹ 
еы of guilt" 
Closes a we is accused of, either in 
Sened, быш. quickly, so that the risk 0 
em, This the other hand, being very ехїг tiv 
tempts to 5 person may have such a severe and rigid super- 

appease it by feeling that bad situations always arise 
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of someone else's shortcomings. Thus, his own guilt and responsibility is 
denied. In contrast to this, extrapunitiveness may also be seen in the person 
whose super-ego is so weak and under-developed that he allows himself free 
expression of anger. Such a person would experience little guilt or remorse 
about any of his behavior. | 

Since our study indicates that students who have had а тоге extensive. re- 
ligious background tend to be more intropunitive, it appears that religious 
education would be an area for closer collaboration between religion and 
psychiatry. Such codperation would help to prevent the development of ex- 
cessive intropunitive tendencies. Adults need the opportunity to learn prac 
tical ways of helping to channel their children's impulses rather than stifling 
or repressing them. 

E. Summary 


A pilot study has been described based on the hypothesis that a person with 
extensive religious training tends to express less anger towards the environ- 
ment and is more apt to turn it in upon himself. The findings in this study 
not only bear out the basic hypothesis, but also show that a person's present 
religious beliefs have a much less definite correlation with modes of handling 
anger. These findings are relevant to Religious Education for two major 
reasons. First, if stress is placed only on the sinfulness of anger, difficulties 
are created in the personality development of the child which may be serious. 
Second, if it is desired that religious precepts have a positive and integral 
part of personality formation, the early years are most important, for later 
teachings can at best, only modify the patterns already formed. 

In this investigation, group tests were used to obtain the information гаш 
the subjects. The study in 1954 indicated some gaps in the Questionnaire, 
and these were rectified in 1955, It would have been helpful to have been 
able to arrange for interviews with the students to further verify the impres- 


sions obtained from the Questionnaires. Nevertheless, it still appears that 
the Religious Questionnaire is a useful to 


the religious backgrounds and present bel 
It could be used as a means of screening 


conflicts, or when given to psychiatric patients, it would provide a better 
Picture of the róle of religion in their lives. Moreover, combining the Reli- 
gious Questionnaire and a Projective psychological test is a useful means of 
investigating the complex relationships existing between religious influence: 


family atmosphere, and personality development. This type of study helps 
to define more clearly the róle which religion can play in preventive рѕу- 
chiatry, 


ol for obtaining information about 
iefs of a large number of subjects. 
a group for people with religious 


= 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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HOW DO SOCIAL SCIENTISTS DEFINE RELIGION ?* 


Department of Psychology, Hartford Seminary Foundation 


Water Houston CLARK 


A. PROĽLEM AND PROCEDURE 
or the Scientific Study of Religion 


definitions of the term “religion” 
culated asking two questions, as 


РМ тон to а request by the Society f 
пем Fea meeting, in order to study | 
генй 1 үрө, a questionnaire was cit! d 
чы ү | a) What do you study when you study religion? In other words, 
Sia you define religion? (b) What propositions or values do you find 
Siue 2 sic in your personal life experience? That is, in what do you invest 
W nergies: on what do you “bet your life?” 
ie ч s immediataely is an analysis of 68 replies received ith p 
agreeme the first question, which was an attempt to discover the — 
dE iig or disagreement about the term among social scientists and other 
ars interested in studying religion by social scientific methods. The 68 


bos is ee nme : 

prised 23 psychologists or psychiatrists, 21 ministers or religious scholars, 

sci Sociologists, social workers ог anthropologists, 12 philosophers, natural 
Din and others. 

here did not seem to be any particular pattern of replies distinguishing 

3 Il be noted below. Con- 


* i б 
Sidon. of these groups, with one exception that wil! 2 w бо 
ently, the group will be analyzed as а whole. Since the questionnaire 

š uite dificult. Categorization was 

represents а scien- 


Wi 

Sid oe open-ended, analysis was 4 E 

tific Pie. > and there is no pretense that the ыа "E gera d is 

Variety Ss-section scientifically analyzed. It simp! и e 

study, of definitions proposed among those who mig! (жш ae 

ttem ng the same thing and suggests difficulties that arise а 5 f 

Pted “scientific” study of religion- 

"Cconceived categories for the definitio 


©атер, . 

. Bories being s lies t 

rie ing suggested by the repli — 
d forward. Similar ideas were tallied together, some definitions sug 


Eesti , 
cant only one idea, while some suggested several. Consequently, Ee 
in, exceed the ane of definitions Similar ideas were then combine 


In рр > 
Broups, with total tallies for each, in Table f 


ns were discarded at the start, the 
hemselves 45 the analysis was Сат- 


B 
Received ; 
eived in the Editorial Office on June 1 1956. 
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TABLE 1 
1. Concepts of the supernatural, spiritual, or non-material 29 
2. Concepts regarding ultimates or The Ultimate 25 
3. Definitions involving group concepts 21 
4. Concepts concerning the institutional and creedal 15 
5. Concepts emphasizing theology 15 
6. Concepts of interaction between the inner and outer aspects of life Ф 
7. Indeterminate 1 


B. RESULTS 

Concepts of the Supernatural, Spiritual or Non-Material 

"Together with suggestions of loyalty to or relationship with such trans- 
cendental realities. These ideas included of course those definitions that 
used the term God and two that suggested mystical experience as an im- 
portant factor in religion. This was the largest category. 

À representative of this type of definition, given by a psychologist follows: 
"Religion is the inner experience of the individual when he senses а Beyond, 


particularly as evidenced by his behavior as he tries to harmonize his life 
with the Beyond." 


sil 


2. Concepts Regarding Ultimates or The Ultimate 


It will be seen that this type of 


à idea occurred nearly as often as the pre- 
ceding. 


Included here were replies that suggested religion as man's response 
to the major problems of life and the meaning of life, as well as those sug- 


gesting that whatever man considered most important in life involved his 


religion. А common characteristic of this category was that religion was 


defined in such a way as to be inherent in nearly everyone's life, whereas in 
Group 1 religion was conceived as something more specialized and particular 
Group 2 represents the broadest of the categories. As clear and typical as 
any in this category was the following from a professor of philosophy, edu- 
cation and religion: “I define religion as ‘comprehensive life-orientation’ ОГ 
(following Tillich) as ‘ultimate concern.’ ” 

Another definition less obviously classed here comes from a research pro- 
fessor and social philosopher. This definition is more operational but the 
idea of ultimates is clearly suggested by the defining of religion in terms of 
what people will do in extremities: “The ideas, images and performances 
that people affirm and act on and out, in their quest for safety and certainty 
beyond the customary operative isurance against the commoner hazards of 


their lives. How and what people turn to in crises.” 
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3. Definitions Involving Group Concepts 
oup in two quite different senses, 


Thi же 
his category comprised ideas of the gr 
mentioned so- 


about ; : 
equally represented. First were those that specifically 


ciety z 4 wn 
y and group values, usually identifying them as the highest social values. 
ows, though the definition 


ACE given by an anthropologist foll d 
Bite of mue a P of an idea to be noted farther on: "Religion con- 
HAN а ues shared by a group of people which are also their most 
vc унн Le Since such values must be studied by way of their 
religion symbolism and ritual, these aspects become in practice part of 
A e type of definition here 1 t 
followin г аали of ethics, morality, 
БОП efinitions were as pure examples 

, the first from a psychologist, the scon 


education : KL. an А : 
ation: “To me religion is the expression of the ‘ought’ in man, an 
ich makes for consistency and order in be- 


ychology.” (Religion con- 
-will is the chief motivat- 


isted assumed some kind of group con- 
love, or similar ideas. The two 
of this type of idea as were 
d from a retired professor of 


m and compulsion whi h makes $ 
siste of) 5 eligion supplies the missing link in ps. 
b those relationships of man 1n which good 
g force.” 

И 4. Ideas Concerning the Institutional and Creedal 
Ther definitions were those that tended to identify religion with the 
dku Anus tradition. While obviously not coming from priests !n most 
‚ these definitions were those that would tend to be approved by those 


wi i " B B H 
s a priestly turn of mind. Along with ideas of institutional membership 
€y included definitions that emphasized symbolism, ritual, and other such 

In most cases these had the social 


е 

му aspects of the religious life. eee 

tions Faris of defining the observable. However, none 0 ы е Ps 

ideas Es ned religion exclusively in this way. The following pos these 

is a g ather prominently along with several previously described. e writer 
ociologist. “Religion is the relationship between God and man, and 


„ынна in which man manifests this relationship. In an apn a 

of rel; оду of beliefs and patterns of behavi Thus i p mts i 

кш (а) the creed which expresses our meanings; ( у on Е 

УШЫ, as contained in our moral behavior; (c) the manner in ww 7 
ip God; (4) the union with others who are His childrem. 


5. Ideas Emphasizing 


Li 
ike Group 4 these ideas seldom occurred а 
The following, from 2 Lutheran clergyman, 


am 
Ple of this group: 


ior. 


Theology 
lone but im combination with 
was. the clearest ex- 
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Religion is the discipline that sets forth truths concerning God. [t 
sets forth His attributes and His relationships to the Universe. It con- 
cerns itself with man's needs, his moral condition, and his place in the 
world. Then it also deals with man's relationship to God and his 
moral responsibility in the light of that relationship. The Christian 
religion does this in the light of the revelation we have in the Old and 


New Testaments, and particularly in the presence of Jesus Christ Who 
is God. 


6. Ideas of Interaction between the Inner and Outer Aspects of Life 


While all other groups were pretty well distributed among different types 
of disciplines interested in the scientific study of religion, this was an excep- 
tion, in that all four definitions emphasizing the idea were psychologists. This 
might be expected. The following comes from a clinical psychologist and 
speech pathologist: “I feel that religion must be in terms of the person’s 
self-concept and his perception of his róle in the environment. It is the way 
in which these two factors interact and the way the person handles this 
interaction I feel constitutes the area of study of religion.” 


C. CowcLusioxs 
The results of this aspect of the study might have been predicted in ad- 
vance. Certainly it needed no ghost to come from the grave to tell us that 
social scientists would differ in their definitions of religion. Yet it is whole- 


some to have the situation spelled out. What then are the conclusions of 
the whole matter? 


. . . nm . “ А: 2 
l. Social scientists may mean very different things by the term “religion. 


Contrast religion as ritual with religion as interaction between man and his 
environment; or religion as an experience of the supernatural with religion 
as whatever meaning a person might find in his life. This leads to our next 
conclusion as a kind of corollary. 

2. Religion has many facets. 
comprehensive nature of religion, 


3. Since a single social scient 
of religion, we m 


To anyone who has reflected much on the 
this can come as no surprise. 

ist may include several ideas in his definition 
ау suspect that there is a temptation to use it in one sense 
at one time and in a different sense at another. The definitions we have cited 
as illustrations were the simplest and clearest that we could find in our sam- 
ples. Even these, however, often contain several ideas. Others were even 
longer and more complex with the ideas sometimes well integrated and some- 
‘times more loose. The more complicated the definition, the more difficult. 
we would expect, for all aspects of it to be kept clearly in mind. 


SS SS 
4 E -t—~—t 
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at social scientists studying religion make explicit 
It does not follow that in doing so 
hat religion is, nor are they limit- 


4. It is important th 
what they consider they are studying. 
they are giving their final judgment on Ww 
ing it. They are simply limiting it for the sake of clarity and for the pur- 
project. Some such procedure is essential if 


pose of their own particular 
to get off the ground as an academic disci- 


the scientific study of religion is 
pline. 


Hartford Seminary Foundation 
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once SCHOOL AND COLLEGE ABILITY TEST 
SCREENING INSTRUMENT FOR THE MATHE- 
MATICS PROFICIENCY EXAMINATION* 


Department of Psychology, Mount St. Scholastica College 


— 


Sister BENEDICT JOSEPH GREMILLION, D.C. 


MM 
The Л = 
dab апош college administrators were discovering that more and more 
e ; : : 
time allotted to the freshman orientation program was being con- 


sumed NT A . 
Бона = testing. It was true that the increasing enrollment created a de- 
or more definite and detailed objective information about each new 


M the number of tests being administered was threatening to be- 
Was suff SSE: For this reason, an effort was made to determine if there 
cient overlapping 1 the testing program to permit the elimination 

ssening the over-all efficiency of the program. 


of o 
ne or more tests without le 
he Cooperative General Culture 


ee ra years, Part IV-Mathematics of th: neral Cultu 
high hs een used as a preliminary screening instrument 1n conjunction with 
the aa n transcripts to ascertain which freshmen would be admitted to 
— lenia tes proficiency examination. The results of this proficiency 
matics T s then determined which students would be excused from Mathe- 
Th s The results of this plan had been satisfactory. 
ас Codperative General Culture Test wi designed P; | 
бойы achievement in five areas of the curriculum: social studies, P 
ener mathematics, and fine arts. The section of the test ір ematics 
and с of 60 items covering arithmetic, algebra, geometry, "t раза 
Me ee Emphasis has been placed on the understan ing of basic 
pts and the application of this understanding 1" the solution of specific 
Problems (1). 
In September, 1955, the Coaperative а Test (SCAT): supe 
1 Psychological Examination in the 


Sede 

d the American Council on Education ; 
5 examination has been designed for the pur- 
i ү of each indi- 


measure of 


fre 
sh : s 2 
man orientation program. Thi 


е helping teachers and couns lity, indica 

student. The test is 2 measure of developed ability, 12 ү 

Telative academic success the student is likely to achieve in undertaking wor 

of a higher level. The first and third sections measure ability in skills ms 

ыу аш to student success in verbal kinds of school learning the 
June 15, 1956 
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second and fourth sections are measures of ability in certain quantitative 
skills of number manipulation and problem solving. These sections measur- 
ing mathematical skills consist of 50 items (2). à 

Since this new test was presented as a measure of ability already developed , 
there seemed to be a possibility that it might serve the screening purpose 
formerly served by Part IV of the Cosperative General Culture Test. That 
possibility prompted this study. 


For the administration of the Codperative College Ability Test, the fresh- 
man class was divided into sections of 51 or 52 students each. The test was 
administered to each section by the head of the psychology department, witli 
a major student acting as proctor. The scoring of the tests was done "s 
advanced students under the supervision of the psychology professor. АП 
answer sheets were scored twice, and all scores were checked. Part IV 
Mathematics of the Codperative General Culture Test Form A was ad- 
ministered to each Section of freshmen by a member of the faculty assisted 


; i : : alor 
by a proctor, Scoring and checking were done by a senior mathematics majo 
with student assistants 


In order to determine if the Quantitative Scores of the Codperative Cor 
lege Ability Test could be used as a screening instrument for mathematics 
as satisfactorily as the General Culture Part IV scores, the two sets of re- 
sults were correlated. In order to do this, it was necessary to convert the 


raw scores of the Cooperative General Culture Test into standard scores. 
The mean and st 


andard deviation of the raw scores were calculated to be 
12.88 and 5.54 respectively. Each raw score was then converted into a 
Z-score by means of the formula: 


SS ee 
Sx 


5.54 5.54 
ere then used to obtain T- 
T = 102 + 50. (To 10: (—1:6) +. 50 — 16 + 50 = 34) 


Standard scores for the Coóperative College Ability Test were obtained from 
tables provided with the test, 
When standard scores had been obtained for both sets of data, a table of 


Correlation was constructed and the values of both sets of scores were coded 
according to the following formulas: 


Za. (z- 4 — 12.88 —8.88 16) 


These Z-scores w Scores by means of the formula: 


Coóperative College Ability Test—u = x — 290. 
Coóperative General Culture Test у — y— 50. 


————-———— 
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The coefficient of correlation, r, was then obtained from the following 
formula: 
N Suv — Xu Xv 


Г VNSS (за)? VNSE- (SY 


The resulting value of 0.91 for the coefficient of correlation indicates that 
both tests are practically equal as measures of mathematical ability. The 
Quantitative Scores of the Codperative College Ability Test could therefore 
be substituted satisfactorily for the Part 1V-Mathematics of the Coüperative 
General Culture Test as a screening instrument for the proficiency examina- 
tion in mathematics in the freshman orientation program, thus eliminating 


the administration and scoring of one examination. 
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One y 
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Blittering coll n response to our general invitation suddenl Б wei 
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present an interesting 
Africa and cover 
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batch sho 
ould all be pu 
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oing on in 
in content. 
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We den are extremely excellent. ' 
ope to see you in Africa again one of these days- Events are 
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E fast here, far too fast whe 
terly alien to the ways 
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of the West and whose progress, one fears, can only be gravely ham- 
pered by changing their colonial mentors for their own leaders. What 
concerns us here is whether the pressure from the North, with all the 
moral, if not practical backing from the East, will eventually render 
our position here precarious. Politics are undoubtedly no help in our 
attempt to meet this situation in a realistic and ethical manner. 


So speaks this remarkable man from out of Africa. 


From a different kind of world, we quote the following statements ma 
letter from Dr. Rath when he sent his manuscripts from Cuttack, India, 
on December 9, 1957: 


It is very gratifying to read your “Preface to the publication of cross- 
cultural research” in the May issue of the Journal of Social Psy- 
chology. I am sure this will encourage the foreign research scholars 
engaged in social research programmes. In India we are working 
under tremendous handicaps both in the process of investigation and 
publication of results. Your kind offer to publish such papers without 
much delay will surely stimulate the scholars in this country. 

I have been doing this kind of social research for the last five 
years or so. Besides my personal investigation in this field I am now 
in charge of a research project financed by the Federal Government em 
Social Tension based on inter-caste relationship. We have done quite 
a bit of work in this field and we hope to finish the work in the middle 
of 1958. 

The attitude and stereotype study will be carried on over many 
years to observe systematically the change and development, appear- 
ance and disappearance of variance attitudes and prejudices towards the 
various internal and external groups. То me this kind of study ар- 
pears to be quite fruitful in the present day world. 

When I was in the States four months back I contacted many psy- 
chologists doing similar work in your country. Dr. Cantril of Prince- 
ton and myself have planned a joint research project on national aspira- 
tion, 

And so speaks a voice from India. 


It will be found rewarding to compare the two papers by Rath and er 
with the paper by Zaidi and Ahmed. The reward presupposes some know 
edge of the political events of those areas. 


Just a brief background quotation from Dr. Lee's letter of February 26, 
1958: 


With occasional field trips interspersed, I have lectured in Psychology 
at the University of Natal, the University College of Fort Hare, and 


Birkbeck and Bedford Colleges of the University of London over the last 
nine years. I grew up in Zululand. 
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'The sophisticated paper by Dr. 'Taft, in extreme contrast with the just- 


born babies of Uganda, contributes a highlight to the artistic form that may 


reside in these papers most of which have been wrested from areas where 


life is hard. 
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a, бири of the methods used by the research worker in the psy- 
M song y ia the indigenous black population of Africa can be judged 
Pursue; (5) . (a) their appropriateness to the objectives he intends to 
research кол» soundness of the assumptions implicit in his formulation of 
which he ej ems; (с) the effectiveness of the techniques by means of 
cussion of ries to obtain his data. This paper will confine itself to a dis- 

methodology in relation to the first two. 


ychological research is to gain an un- 
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è con I related to the work of social anthropologists, and preferab у 
are the ucted on a team basis. Field work, interviews, and group SS 
as soci perci basis of the research approach of the two sciences, ut where- 
cholo; lal anthropology leans more heavily on longitudinal observation, psy- 
Бу makes greater use of tests and other devices that facilitate quantita- 


ti 
ive analysis, 
the psychology of African peoples 
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ample, are human abilities uniquely defined by such factors as Spearman's 
g, or Thurstone’s primaries, or are these concepts merely artifacts of the 
kind of intellectual functions fostered by Western culture? Are the dy- 
namics of volitional behaviour those postulated by psycho-analysis, or do gon 
parative studies show that this kind of development is only found in societies 
that have the family structure and moral codes indigenous to the West? 

Such studies can be of the utmost theoretical significance to psychology 
аз a science and may well involve a re-formulation of its concepts, particu- 
larly those concerning thought, motivation, personality, and character. The 
research worker who intends to enter the African field should carefully 
examine the assumptions in his experimental plan and analytic framework. 
If possible he should test them by means of comparative studies, by reference 
to social history, and to the results of social anthropological and sociologi- 
cal studies. An awareness of the relativity of psychological concepts and laws 
as now formulated will incline him to be cautious in his statements concern- 
ing the nature of behavioural differences between distinct ethnic groups. 
In apparently unique features of African behaviour, at first seen as intrin- 
sic to African cultures or races, there may be detected parallels with the be- 
haviour of other groups at some time or other in their history, which const! 
tute general human responses to environmental circumstances. А 

Another and more practical purpose in the study of African behaviour 15 
to determine the extent to which it is modifiable. Two distinct objectives 
are involved, namely: (а) to find which of the many possible environmenta 
factors can exercise a significant effect on the development of psychological 
attributes; (b) to find the order of magnitude of these effects. These ob- 
jectives should be treated as separate because a much simpler research de- 
Sign can be used to establish the relevance of a factor than to determine 
what proportion of the total environmental variance it can contribute. So 


many possible influences have to be considered that a narrowing of the field 


for detailed investigation is desirable. Much time and effort can also be 


saved, when investigating the effects of one environmental variable, if one 
knows which of the others can be neglected and which need to be controlled. 
It is surprising that whilst so many social scientists have asserted with 50 


much confidence that the psychological differences between ethnic groups 
are entirely environmental in 


fact available concernin 
this neglect is partly 
this kind of research i 
on the part of resear 


origin, so little experimental evidence is 1 
g these environmental causes (2). The reason for 
to be found in the lack of suitable opportunities for 
n Western environment, but mainly to a preoccupation 
ch workers in Africa and other underdeveloped areas 
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IEEE un eem traumatic weaning practices, accompanied by attitudinal 
ае е the mother towards the child which virtually amount 
or in бнт Ө 1 estern communities this occurs only in backward groups, 
ей. T where the relation between mother and child is seriously dis- 
n many African societies such practices, including the separation of 


mother " 
Bo hie child when the next baby is due, are traditional and their effects 
ma { ; 
al element in personality development. 
mental variation which is in 


al environ 
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e studies between 
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inantly кеп ABO the limits of modifiability of African behaviour !5 predom- 
Versal intracultural, unlike that which aims at the estabishment of uni- 
ing Hur et concepts, OF that which attempts to determine the ori- 
ifferences between ethnic groups. It is cross-cultural only in so far 
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Omparisons are concerned between African cultures with somewhat 
hich are in different stages of transition towards 
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nt characteristics, or W 

s increase the range of environmen- 
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Characteristic of African cultures and geographic environments are common. 
of tht ie problems are relatively straightforward in ссий i 
Operati kind, as the many subtle cultural infi that ыр 
and rin of any environmental variable are } BB E vm 
or ntrol groups. А methodological point of some importance ‘ 
Possible interaction between the experimental and controlled variables. 
on a is well illustrated by a study concerning the Сани es tie 
mental effectiveness of African children. Communities can e foun 
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in Southern Africa where within the same tribal and geographical area, this 
parasitic disease is rife in some villages situated on the banks of streams, 
whilst others, drawing their water from wells, are virtually free from in- 
festation. As cultural interests and activities, habits, beliefs, daily pur- 
suits, skills, educational facilities and practices are the same in both free 
and infested communities, experimental and control groups can be matched 
with ease. One can nevertheless not ignore the possibility that controlled 
elements, as part of the total situation in which the variable to be investi- 
gated occurs, may cut across its effects. Thus any difference or lack of 
difference in intellectual efficiency between the two groups should not be 
interpreted as a measure of the effect which bilharzia can exercise as such, but 
rather of the effect exercised by the disease in intraction with the particular 
environmental circumstances, such as malnutrition and limited intellectual 
stimulation, with which it happened to be associated in the experimental 
group. The result would be of practical value as an indication of the im- 
provement in test performance, and presumably also in actual behaviour, 
that could be expected in the area concerned from bilharzia therapy and pro- 
phylaxis alone. But it would be misleading if interpreted as a measurement 
of the total effect that bilharzia could exercise under any circumstances. Its 
effects may show up very differently in an active, well-fed, educationally 
stimulated group than in a malnourished, apathetic, backward population. 


E: 


experimental designs must therefore take such possible interaction effects into 
account. 

Learning experiments are likely to provide essential evidence on the limits 
of modifiability of behaviour in African communities. If conducted cross 
sectionally at particular age-levels, the results cannot form a basis for gen- 
eralisation unless representative groups are examined at successive age levels, 
which raises many problems of sampling and control. The maturation factor 
is all-important in learning tasks and it is by no means unlikely that when 
the optimum period for the development of certain basic abilities has passed, 
the acquisition, at a later stage, of skills in which these abilities are involved, 
may progress more slowly and cease at a lower level of proficiency. 

iun such features of African life as adverse climate, malnutrition, tropical 
diseases, the limited mental stimulation provided by tribal life, and the stresses 
imposed by contact with Western civilisation have an effect, this is likely to 
be exercised in a very gradual and pervasive manner. We also lack know! 
edge concerning the psychological effects of Practices, events, institutions» 
and personal relations that enter into the social learning process in African 
Societies. Because of the absence of records, the precise life history is diffi 
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Even in the urban areas of the Union of South 


ieee 2 си a fact as date of birth is generally not available, un- 
бас te к appened to be born at a maternity clinic and could be traced 
iis cons 2 hoop Under such circumstances, the importance of taking 
ет Бе ud ife as it unfolds itself is obvious. Learning had therefore 
Saad e studied longitudinally, in order that what the individual experi- 
and was capable of at one stage can be related to his behaviour at 

later stages. 
eo envisages a number of intracultural developmental projects in which 
s gnificance or potency of one or more environmental factors would be 
studied with reference to some behavioural function, such as motor co- 
Ordination, visual perception, abstract reasoning, Or self-assertion. Choice 
of factors and period of observation would vary according to the nature of 
the function to be investigated. By eliminating in successive projects vari- 
ables found to be insignificant in their effects, and by including others 


as controlled or ignored, a reasonable estimate of the limits of modifi- 
ability of psychological functions should eventually be obtained. 
in cultural circumstances 


A study of the effects of nutrition and of certai 
оп the physical and mental development of Africans, which is at present in 
Progress in South Africa, provides а complex example of this approach. The 
Principal variables entering into the experimental design are the mother's 
че during pregnancy and the nursing period; the child's diet before and 
after weaning; their physiological utilisation of these diets; childhood ill- 
nesses; parental and sibling intelligence ; level of education of members of 
че famiy; parent-child relations; the family's socio-economic status and the 
Material comforts of the home; length of period of residence 1n urban n 
2nd degree of acculturisation to Western ways of life. Controlled variables 
With which interaction must nevertheless be investigated in subsequent pan 
аге tribal origin and the general cultural background of a particular orm 
9f African urban life. To simplify the present investigation, cases Were 
Selected from the Zulu population in an African township built and nd 
aged by the Johannesburg City Council. Other controlled e vies 
attitude that cause the mother to seek the help of a maternity irt - бен 
аге drawn from its outpatients department) ; and normality 0 pa p res 
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lems of dietary and sociological surveys and to establish Adige 
Schedules have already absorbed 2%. years. The longitudinal study prop 

i ki ther seven. EM 
M e one one further question to be discussed. If the ar pee 
of individual differences in the behaviour of African and other ethnic Ken 
were found to be dissimilar, could genetic origins be postulated for the x 
Served discrepancies? The genetic variables involved in psychological E. 
butes are mainly hypothetical at this stage, and their experimental veri ica 
tion has proved an extremely difficult matter. The most iride ace 
research has been carried out in the intellectual domain, where, by og 
tion of environmental factors, a residual proportion of the range of indi 
vidual differences has been found which has been attributed to genetic nises 
Controversial though this work has been, its assumptions of complete x 
vironmental control or of elimination of all environmental variance bens 
plausible when applied to the differences between individuals reared pun 
the same culture. There was, moreover, the possibility of a check by а 
mining the limits of differentiation that could be brought about by subjec 
ing identical twins to widely divergent environmental conditions (4, 9). i 

If, on the strength of these studies, we accept the genetic origin of part - 
the range of individual differences within a culture, then we must also — 
sider the possibility of such an origin for some of the differences between 
ethnic groups, as there is no evidence that the genetic determinants of psy 
chological attributes cannot be differentially distributed in different races- 
Cross-cultural studies of the conventional type, in which differences between! 
matched groups are measured at some Cross-section of time, can provide no 
Valid support for this hypothesis, as it is quite impossible ri 
equate all environmental influences in this manner or to matc 
equally representative Population samples (1, 2, 3, 5). The method 
of determining limits of modifibility 
longitudinal studies is sounder, but there could still be no certainty that the 
differences obtained in this way would be residual and therefore genetic. 
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Saul Ды du v as residual. Hence the attempt to isolate a genetic com- 
eil be ms а avioural differences between two ethnic groups cannot suc- 
e exon cn In the present state of our methodological knowledge, 
al development of a common culture would be the only reasonable 
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of climate, geographical features, and the persistent effects of historical 
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ons in Afri- 


Some incidental light may be thrown on the problem by means of develop- 
Differences in psychomotor develop- 


d studies on newly born infants. 
nee me the first year of life have already been observed, although cul- 
imi ects could not be excluded even at this level (6). This may, how- 
м е possible in the case of babies reared in an institution, and on which 
diff are also available concerning pre-natal history. There remains the 
culty of sampling and of predicting ultimate adult development from 
E rates in the first years of life. 
" a feasible are experiments on some physiologic 7 
s ated to behaviour, such as the electroencephalogram ( n lest £ 
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А. INTRODUCTION 


Ап atti - 
attit ПРЕ ioni 
attitude is a motivational mental set, functioning at the level of inter- 


ests, 

созан ens, values, and beliefs, rather than at the level of direct 

Vidualis rid ape drives. Attitudes throw light not only on the indi- 

ваа ba e towards fuper aspects of social life—family, class, 
al and racial relations, political and religious institutions—but also 
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voting for a particular party, membership of a society, donations to charitable 
causes, choice of friends) as to be virtually unverifiable. Except in the case 
of champions of a cause and their disciples, these attitudes exist only at the 
level of opinion, an opinion moreover which may be largely academic if the 
topic is remote from the life experiences of the person expressing it. 

The validation of attitude scale data therefore presents a methodological 
problem of some importance, for psychology should not content itself merely 


with the measurement of verbalised behaviour, however revealing this may 


be of personality structure and group stereotypes. The prediction of be- 
haviour in particular social situations must be the ultimate objective. 

The measurement of African attitudes is particularly important, as we 
know comparatively little about the extent to which African communities 
in various parts of the continent have adjusted to, or identified themselves 
with Western civilisation, its customs, values and institutions. One cannot 
hope to gauge the motivation of Africans towards education, towards the 
economic or social aspects of work, and in their relations to their fellow 
men, without such knowledge. 

The problem of ensuring that verbalised attitudes will throw light on be- 
haviour in real-life Situations is aggravated in African studies by the diffi- 
culty of obtaining genuine responses. A host of cultural circumstances may 
interpose themselves between the questioner and his subject. The direct 
concrete, question and answer approach may not commend itself to certain 
African cultures, which may prefer communication by way of allegory 01 
fable, understood only by those who have an intimate knowledge of a culture 
Politeness towards Strangers may prescribe certain ceremonial responses, 9f 
at least the avoidance of anything that, by the standards of local custom 
could offend. It might be considered bad form to touch on certain subjects 
at all. For example, in an experiment in public opinion polling among the 
Cewa in Northern Rhodesia, Marwick (5) found, after working in the are 
Prior to his survey, “(а) that the Cewa conceive of the ordinary function 0 
question and answer as being the expression of mutual interest and goodwill, 
rather than the obtaining of information; (5) that it is politer when inter- 
viewing to sit down than to remain standing; (c) that the Cewa are тоге 
punctilious than other Nyanga speakers about using the honorific plural 12 
respectful address and reference; and (d) that it would be downright rude 
to record an informant's response without some exclamation showing 11" 
terest Or surprise." When the questioner belongs to a dominant grouP: 
Which practises social and political discrimination and to which Africans аге 
expected to defer, responses are likely to be influenced by inhibitions lest 0" 
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offend i 
against traditi i 
lentia е €: by fear of being victimised for criticisi 
eae oe , by the desire to please and i E 
к t i E to give the approv - 
бы uh ia е air а grievance or to slant responses edere «= 
3 > n H x 
y the disturbing eflects of differences in банн on 
10n 


habi 
abıts are i 
а unique i 
q to the African context; the other causes of error in ob 


taini о 
ng genuin 
S| ine verbal resp i 
onses can occur in any i i 
any attitude study, especially 


in work situati 
but they eae where dominance-subordination relations also obtrude; 
of African pnm es to guard against and to overcome in the ud 
lk аваны a nowledge of tribal culture and of local social conditions 
fully gauged a moment for conducting the study must be care- 
MUR xum А z method must be adjusted to the circumstances, which 
ШШ saling ге ess consideration should be given to technical refinements 
The deir of UE than to an approach which facilitates rapport. 
да dip: e investigation should be such that some check on extrane- 
ing influences 1s possible. The use of African field workers is 


desi 
trable; 
m n i i 
; men and women sufficiently detached by virtue of their scientific 
with their informants, nor 


traini s 
еб uie Sen identify безеу emotionally 
Жар, Lye the latter's way of thinking to find it difficult to establish 
which has Б selection. and training presents à considerable problem, 
Rrndünkes em s ард overcome in the case of a number of African 
Шон ai бе map by the National Institute for Personnel Research in the 
to: please been Mi Responses are usually less evasive and less designed 
as it generally gre by African field workers, even when it is appreciated, 
сар to sound - is, that they are acting under white direction. This handi- 
istrators, Fo apport can be mitigated by avoiding sponsorship by local admin- 
Must pay > yi permission must generally be sought, and the field worker 
avoid ta Aceto when arriving in an area; but thereafter he should 
iS own ei is path smoothed for him by local authorities and should make 
Working in » bae laboriously but more surely. This 15 difficult when 
avoided. but industries, where sponsorship by management can hardly be 
? where on the other hand, the white-black dichotomy may have 


*com 
e relativ А 
elatively Jess important than that of the employer-employee. 


AND GROUP DiscussioN METHOD 


iscussion techniques have been found particu- 
t of attitudes of African subjects who have 

In the use of these techniques, pilot studies 
of responses that may be expected to 
“slants” may be operative in 


B a 
Tue COMBINED INTERVIEW 


Tha i 
Teceived l Ae the assessmen 
аге delis. е or no education. 
Certain н to determine the range OF 
stions, to discover what particular 
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the situation and whether ulterior purposes behind the answers need to be 
circumvented. The “slants” may of course in themselves be aru e 
the questioner as factors influencing the development of attitudes. us 
in a study of attitudes towards western customs, legal and moral requ 
ments carried out in a rural tribal area by the writer, the rationalistic, et иф 
cal, "acceptable" answer from а civic point of view was given far less e: 
quently to questions concerning the farmer's duty to improve his stock, н 
irrigate his lands and to plough along the contour than to questions that ha 

to do with interpersonal relations, or the correct behaviour when one MEO 
to an urban area, or worked on a European farm. Discussion constant y 
veered towards government regulations, recent proclamations, suspicions 
about the motives of authority. It turned out that a pedigree bull had ма 
presented to the reserve, to be kept near the Chief's village, a piece of lan 

being fenced to pasture the bull and conditions being laid down for gods 
and general care of the animal. Suspicions concerning the culling of SEO 
the alienation of land, restriction of common grazing and the like, immedi- 
ately arose, and it became evident that the attitude enquiry was seized yr 
as a likely channel through which objections could be voiced and possibly 
brought to the attention of the right quarter. The “slant” of the answers 
was to deal with certain local grievances, rather than to consider the ques 
tions that were put on their merits. This “slant” also affected responses e 
topics with only a distant connection with the principal cause of grievance, 
the questions being turned in such a way that the main theme could be ie 
phasised and supported. Only topics which no amount of sophistry cou h 
associate with the "leit-motiv" escaped this tendency. Incidentally, тис 

was learnt about some of the factors which in a rural and fairly primitive 
community determine the development of attitudes. 

On the completion of a pilot study, 
form the basis of questioning. The Afr 
terviews or who lead the group discussions have complete discretion in choos- 
ing the order in which they put items, according to the trend of the discus 
sion and according to what appears to them to be the most useful opening con® 
tact point, though the interview always covers the entire field laid down 1” 
the schedule. The interview questions are generally "open ended," but 
workers who have lived for some time in a western industrial environment 
also respond satisfactorily to questions in which they have to rate their en- 
dorsement of alternative Tesponses on a three-point scale, or to rank alter- 
nates in order of preference. The group discussion, which always follows 
on the interview, is conducted informally by the interviewer with groups 


5 " o 
a schedule of items is prepared t 
ican graduates who conduct the in 
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of fiv ; 
could peg d prm At this discussion, matters are raised which 
tions and kinshi а ; dile y individual basis—such as marital rela- 
= к сме р Io dn which lend themselves better to imper- 
relations and Pu Е also applies to topics which have to do with group 
Suis im нае ас е on Ше decisions would normally be taken collec- 
discuss Норт gs 95 tribesmen. On occasion, groups may be permitted to 
ону, а р poe question relating to the work situation that interests 
t бы. n E group discussion is used to exploit important leads or 
Ань ae icting opinions that have emerged from the interviews. 
уйдйн е : s respond favourably to group discussions, because they en- 
al social talking and because collective discussion 1s the traditional 


Way о а 

У of settling matters of public moment. 

р discussion method is used to assess occu- 
ful to check attitudes based on al- 
sible. ‘Thus statements concern- 
work situation are always fol- 


Ww : ; 
ie hen the interview and grou 
ona ; А 
jene attitudes, it has been found use 
к appenings against facts wherever pos 


Ing conditi à 
nditions of service or incidents 1n the 


loy 
ved "we ч j 

up by a white investigator, great care being taken not to betray con- 
een informants and supervisors. In 


ked seasonal fluctuations are 


h workers on arr! al 


den 

ces datis am 

a mi Or to start recriminations betw 
r 

à migratory labour study, where reasons for mar 


In th ; : : 
and fa first instance being studied by discussion Wit 
eparture, an ancillary investigation will be conducted in the rural areas 


a what in fact are the local conditions which give rise to move- 
compar x what the migrant worker does when he is back in his village, as 
ack € with what he states he intends to do. Not only does this check- 
tion s Шар a form of validation of attitudes, in the sense that if allega- 
also ee with fact, the attitude is very likely to be genuine ; but it may 
of bel; 4 insight into the circumstances which give rise to the development 
не 2) myths, and stereotypes in the African s view of the new nm 
are le in which he finds himself. The possibilities of misunder en ш 
опе i due to language difficulties, inadequate communicat c Qo 
an Af en does not trouble to explain things, or to look at pro! гю є 
adequ rican point of view when formulating explanations, 07 to C i © 
ate mouthpiece), and lack of aP f Western cultural an 


tech 
nats 
Ological requirements. 


So 
mi с y : 
€ valuable information concern! 

eans of the co 


tion 
grou ten already been obtained b 
P discussion method. In а study! of preferences 4 


preciation 0 


attitudes and motiva- 
mbined interview and 
mong African mine- 


ng occupational 


dential to the sponsoring company. 


Th 
е 
Teport of this investigation Was confi 
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workers for employment at certain mines, which greatly influenced pue 
of labour, particularly of experienced workers, it was found that the ved 
ing were the principal factors determining choice, in order of cad 
(a) good human relations underground; (b) managerial interest as xe pur 
in accommodation, information, and welfare matters; (c) Үле; font 
(d) arduousness of underground working conditions. The relatively ЖЕ 
rank order of remuneration may seem surprising; but there is in fact He 
difference in rates of payment from mine to mine, as these are vat d 
agreements. Part of the wage is in the form of quarters and rations hos 
do vary in quality from mine to mine. Cash wages show minor Van A 
only, particularly in terms of bonus payments. In another study : ah 
preferences of African, Indian, and European industrial operatives in 50 " 
Africa, conducted by means of group discussion and directed ipid 
considerable quantification of results was achieved, despite the fact that Er 
procedures were entirely oral (4). In the interviews, some opener нў 
questions were put, but the majority of items were statements which = 
formants were required to endorse on a three-point scale after full AE 
tion and discussion of each item. They were also asked to comment im 
their ratings and encouraged to discuss at length any item that pectic” 
interested them. These comments, together with the group discussion iue 
Were subjected to content analysis and X? tests were applied to the -— 
with which certain statements were made in the three ethnic groups. " 
formants were also asked to rank a number of job satisfaction and dissat! e 
faction factors, coefficients of concordance being calculated for the averag 
rankings of each ethnic group. nd 
This study threw further light on the relative importance of wages а 
good working conditions to Africans in industrial employment. А 
Тһе sample drawn from the engineering industry ranked job satisfaction 
factors in the following order: (a) opportunities for advancement; (^) goo 
wages; (c) job security; (d) considerate management; (e) happy wn 
conditions. (Coeff. of concordance 213 р < .01). This result virtua А 
reversed the order in which good human relations and remuneration € 
placed by the migratory mine labourers. The apparent contradiction ! 
explained by the fact that secondary industry offers a much wider range А 
employment and wages to its largely urbanised African employees than н 
mining industry to its migrant labourers. But even in secondary indus 
high wages and responsible or skilled duties are the exception rather tha 
the rule, and they are therefore correspondingly highly prized. bs 
The very different conditions which govern the recruitment and employ 
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ment of mig » rai 

cen LOW ee. Корни and industrial operatives was also reflected . 

MC opi iip ions expressed by the latter. Job insecurity and frequency 

умей qe ere considered to be the most serious disincentives, closely 
y lack of consideration on the part of management, whilst low 


wages rank 
anke " ^ 

d fifth on the list. That to the non-migratory worker, whose 
s or tribal life have become tenuous, insecurity 


connecti М 
ections with rural area 
wages, due to labour regulations 


is 
ene serious matter than low 
Pope as кш unemployed labourer from remaining in or re-entering 
secure, For ihe x ете the life of the mine labourer is completely 
accomodation dert г his contract he is looked after in every way; his 
an ithe T i. his = are provided; the contract is equally binding 
lae Бай рв the employee; the majority wish to return to their 
— "Pis е y are encouraged to renew their contracts after a suitable 
of Tits dn a ecurity, the absence of worry about everyday affairs, the safety 
Monsig compounds as compared with the hurly-burly and frequent 
Р the townships was 1n fact frequently commented on by mine 
hen comparing the advantages and disad- 
] employment. 
e engineering industr 


lab 
our i E 4 
TA ers in group discussions, W 
ар of mining and industria 
he я "m 
HG ca и operatives in the sam 
mplai E ; ; 
plaints about their actual remuneration, mentioned low wages 4th 
interview schedule, which 


in orde . й 
ога т of frequency in an open-ended item of the 
information about job satisfactions. Their number one disincentive 


ce and managerial practices, followed by inferior work- 
In their de a lack of coóperation from fellow ape and «реси 
аныи асч job ышана til working е eer 5 
wages (Coeff advancement, and cons! erate managemen a M eded к 
white gro A of concordance 215, ^ — 005). That job satisfaction in the 
tions and "ROB associated less with high wages than with good human rela- 
favoured pe rape competence fits in with the fact that whites o ! 
wages йе с in the South African economy and that they сап x e goo 
ditions Union protection far more for granted than other w orking con- 
; Which are bound to vary considerably from one enterprise to à 


nother. 

T 5 H H t 

ho hese examples, from grouP discussion and interview studies, demonstrate 

М . B а. 59 ^ 

so » by means of cross-comparisons between sociologically distinct groups, 
tne . H 

measure of validation of the job attitudes these groups 

£ logical relations betwee 


can ч + 
E obtained. The establishment о n ѕ0с10-С0- 
1с factors and the nature of the attitudes is the essential feature of this 


validation, 


y, though voicing 


5 


ехргеззей һу 
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C. РкоЈЕСТІУЕ TECHNIQUES 

The TAT technique has frequently been used in African studies oce 
ure attitudes rather than to explore the mainsprings of personality. а 
used in this manner, the pictures must be structured to arouse dd del 
relevant to specific areas. How to ensure that they will possess the i T 
stimulus properties is a problem that is still far from being solved. "ghé 
Sherwood (6) has made an important methodological contribution e E 
general problem of designing TAT pictures for Africans in a state О hl 
tural transition, but although his criteria dealt with the need for але 
ness іп the human figures, the physical environment and the канае 
sented, the requirements of appropriateness were not defined in detail, m e 
for the Swazi people, with which he was concerned, nor for African cu =e 
generally. To attempt to do so would presume a knowledge inne 
perceptual processes and habits in Africans which is still fragmentary © de 
Preliminary investigations indicate a profound unfamiliarity with the int 
ventions of graphic representation, even among fairly well educated An 
The rules of perspective drawing are not understood. A group of iie 
Operatives, presented with a picture of cattle grazing in a field, ne 
identified those in the foreground, whilst those in the background, ra 
smaller to simulate distance, were sometimes seen as hyenas or similar i 
mals. A workman, standing on a box obscured by fellow-workers whom in 
was haranguing, against a background of factory buildings and chimney “a 
was seen by some as a giant catching the smoke that emanated from e. 
stacks. Many did not perceive the latter as aspects of factory banani, т 
all, and the attempt to evoke attitudes concerning the work situation vi 
failed to come off. Conventional graphic details in the postural or € 
representations of persons frequently suggested mutilation or blindness. 
Whether the latter association symbolises the state of cultural confusion id 
perienced by many Africans today, whether it is an expression of their Ms 
occupation with a scourge which is common in Southern Africa, or whethe 
it is merely a misinterpretation, at a purely perceptual level, of convention? 
pictorial cues, it is not possible to say in the present state of our knowledg 
concerning African perceptual habits and concerning the effects of their 
personality structure on the development and functioning of these ban 
The latter should therefore be investigated per se, both as a preliminary : 
the structuring of ТАТ Pictures, and as a basis for the interpretation © 
attitudinal and other personality material obtained by means of project!o 
material in African cultures. 


i 1 tecti ree 
The Incomplete Sentences Test is an economical projection method, f 
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from T. : 

e маи of perceptual indeterminacy, applicable to both literate 

tom oie ан. and lending itself readily to quantitative treatment. 
e designed specifically for any attitude, but experience with the test 


for Afri : В 
олш in the Union of South Africa is limited so far to occupational 
ions. Examples of items that have been used are the following: “If 
э”. «A clerk who works for the Gov- 


seid job pi Ж “When І work... 5 
T .. 5 "In one's job one often has to . - S. 
Nerd o^ data obtained from an open-ended question, “Tell all the 
this ШЕ 1з out my job, Tell all the things I dislike about my job,” 
ux af his SN given insight into the job attitudes of the African clerk, 
le. iius Ph expectations ария his superiors, colleagues, and the pub- 
ава a the striking findings is the emphasis which is placed on the serv- 
бепе gas ка Of a group of 205 African white-collar workers, 26.3 per 
he: е ишаа a source of job satisfaction, as compared with only 2.9 per 
third b a similar group !n the United States. Serving others was ranked 
y the Africans, seventh by the Americans, and for two professional 
ae its rank order was first and fourth respectively (7). ‘These findings 
eas important validity problem, for many observers of African affairs 
leds insist that in fact the pursuit of individual interests is more evident 
iie boss African societies than service to the communal cause. If the 
of a ө does in fact exist, it is less likely to be due to idle endorsement 
à igh-sounding ideal than to а genuine duality in the character of per- 
ns who are still in the process of changing one social order for another, 
pn have only recently become aware of individuality and the ways whereby 
He be satisfied in western culture, but who also realise, prd re m 
vi ectually than emotionally, that ultimately the satisfaction of this indi 
iduality depends on the establishment of their own nationhood, for which 
Service in pursuit of communal еп tial condition. 
a зате validity problem recurs in y by К. deme (8) 
the róle expectations of Bantu clerks, employed by а public authority 10 
Johannesburg. ‘They were required to write an essay ОП, “What Г ерат 
тот an efficient Bantu clerical worker employed їп... department. The 
attitude of being “helpful, sympathetic and kind” to the Ban os 


а to be the most important, being mentioned by 78 per cent of the group. 


and patient,” mentioned by 48 


he з : 
requirement of being “tactful, discreet, 

Per cent, was deemed necessary or ideal for coping with the needs of Че 

fied the need for these qualities to be exer- 

le-expectations 


publi A 
mie though only 9 per cent speci 
in relation to their white supervisors. 


whi ; 
ch structured the ideal requir 


Three other rô 
hing the pub- 


ements of a clerk in approac 
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“ 

lic were, “то be approachable, pleasing, and cheerful" (29 per m 
treat all clients impartially” (27 per cent), and “to set an example але a 
Bantu" (21.5 per cent). Observations of how African publie үм help- 
tually do treat the public do not fit in with the ideal of a considera idence. 
ful friend. Aggressive authoritarianism is more frequently in evi a 
R. Sherwood, quoting Merton, explains this contradiction in the first peg 
in general terms, by referring to the potential source of conflict between «i 
cials and the public in a bureaucratic structure, where the vic wp 
only nominally a servant, but in fact is in a superordinate paper à A 
enables him to categorise the individual needs of members of the public н 
to deal with them in terms of the relevant regulations. The latter, on - 
other hand, will tend to demand that such peculiarities as their cases Fei 
present should be treated on their merits. The impersonal and catego 2 
treatment which they frequently do receive will therefore give rise to 
charge of bureaucratic arrogance. gis 

In South Africa, this general conflict situation is aggravated by the p4 d 
tern of interracial relations. The conduct of the African public is ri 
by complicated regulations, subject to frequent changes, local applicatio » 
or differences in interpretation. Consideration for individual nage’ 
is therefore highly desirable, though difficult to apply in practice. In 2 
tempting to meet this need, the African public servant is gravely un 
by his marginal position. On the one hand, he owes loyalty to the pu m 
authority which employs him and he must be pleasing to his white und 
visors on whose approval his position and promotion largely depend. In б 
official capacity he must administer laws and apply regulations which differ- 
entiate between white and black and which are vexations to the latter, pes 
ticularly in urban areas. On the other hand, as a member of the дш 
group himself, he owes loyalty to his own people and naturally seeks to wer 
their opprobrium. Sherwood sees three ways out of the dilemma in qa 
the African public servant finds himself: (a) to resign his job; (5) to con 
form to one set of róle expectations 


-con- 
and take the consequences of non 
formity to the other (w 


ЫНЫ, ead 
hich, if he chooses loyalty to the employer, pi oe 
to his rejection by his own group, followed by а need to express а retaliator? 
aggression towards his fellow Africans) ; 


М h 
(c) to conform in part, thoug 
not wholly, 


to both róle expectations (in which case the resulting inner 1€ 
Sentment and tension about this ambivalent position would give rise to a 
tility both to his people and to the administration, expressed at one time e 
the form of aggressive behaviour towards the public, and at other times mor 


: ^ € E М с out- 
covertly in the form of dishonesty, lack of integrity, inadequate work 
put, or slipshod work). 
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Howev i 

т үе: кы пиу be, these examples stress the methodological importance 

күш ы ron possible circumstantial information when conducting 

ena an, ani rican populations. Discrepancy between manifest con- 
attitude and actual behaviour is not just a matter of the usual 


lack : 
of validity, resulti i 
indication ey resulting from the desire to give acceptable answers; it is an 
the genuine complexity of the attitudes themselves, a result 
al situations in which many Africans, 


of th ; 
ers "M and conflicting cultur: 
Iculariy sl M 
ae those outside tribal areas, find themselves. To evaluate the 
antititive-results " e 
лин a results from attitude tests, an intimate grasp of the cultural back- 
actors is therefore indispensable. 
s" ATTITUDE INVENTORY 
wards Western social customs, 
w attitude inventory technique 
contexts. This 
mong five Afri- 


D. Tue “CONVERSATION 
udes of Africans to 
ne 
plicable in other 


I . 
ai ere: the attit 
ica i 
has b values, legal codes, and sanctions, à 
е « 
en found useful, which may be ap 


invento у be 
баце rd (1, 2, 3) presents 40 imaginary 
, who discuss the ways in which Africans should b 
is opinion why one 


every- PRIM 
y-day situations. Each gives h 
‘These opinions can be grouped un 


conversations à 
ehave in a number of 


аек should or should not 
a particular way. der eight attitude 


h а 
кш. namely: 
» Ethico-legal (one should not be involved in brawls in the street, be- 


Cause fighting i ч” $ 
5 mm is undignified and unworthy of а reasonable human being). 
3 eligious (when someone hits one in an angry mood, one should not 


hit b 
tow. ack for God has ordered that man should show forgiveness and patience 
ards his enemies). 


rg oe one must 
it is mot -— traditional (one nee 
5. F he agricultural custom of our 
one hea eer (one must not get drunk, 
6 avily). 
fons — (one must 
* ow e white people). 
not suit on-compliance (one 
interests ne itodo so, for most of 
and can - the white man only. 
Eo» reak them if it sults him). | 
easure (one must wear clothes that are neat and in 800 


be 

са : ] 
use this makes one look gaY and attractive). 
subjects are require 


east trouble). 


do what causes 1 
bout contour P 


d not trouble a 


people)- 
for the police arrest one and punish 


loughing, for 


day because it is the cus- 


wash oneself every 


need not honour à labour co 
the laws 
The African nee 
d repair, 


d to indicate, for each of 


In 
a : : 
nswering the inventory» 
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the 40 situations, which speaker gives the wisest reason. This is ranked 1, 
whilst the most foolish reason is ranked 5, the others being ranked 2, 3 or 
4 according to their wisdom. By averaging the ranks given to each opinion, 
sorting the opinions according to the attitude they represent, and finding 
the mean for each set, the rank of each attitude for any particular group of 
subjects can be found, together with the scatter of the opinions about this 
mean value. From this scatter, it is possible to indicate in what kind of 
situations deviations occur from the relative importance which in general 8 
attached to an attitude. Similarly, it is possible to score how and to what 
extent individuals deviate from the group attitude pattern, or how differ- 
ently constituted groups deviate from each other. 'The material is amenable 
to the usual statistical methods to test significance of observed differences. 
Within any particular group, the rank-order of attitudes is maintained highly 
consistently, reliability coefficients ranging from .81 to .96. Within the atti- 
tudes, internal consistency varies somewhat, but the median split-half coeffi- 
cient was found to be .82. Consistency was, however, unsatisfactory for 
the opinions relating to the pleasure attitude, which was therefore eliminated 
from the questionnaire. The general pattern of the attitude rank order 1$ 
for the ethico-legal attitude to be most favourably endorsed, closely followed 
by the religious. The higher the education of the subjects, and the older, the 
greater the gap becomes between the two. A correlation of about .40 was 
also found between intelligence as measured by the progressive matrices test 
and the degree to which individuals favoured ethico-legal opinions. The 
correlations between intelligence and the other attitudes were very low, but 
all negative. The order of the remaining attitudes, all fairly close t0- 
gether; was generally expediency, traditional fear, compliance, and non- 
compliance, but some significant differences were observed between different 
typs of groups, and groups tested after intervals of from 15 to 18 years. Thus 
п younger and less educated groups, expediency tends to outrank the tradi- 
Ponal attitude, and non-compliance to predominate over compliance. The 
: groups tested during the last few years, as compare 
with groups tested before the war. In one group of high school pupils 
aboye the age of 18, the non-compliant attitude was ranked third, as СОП 
pared with Seventh in other groups. In this school there was considerable 
биеп amongst both teachers and pupils, and severe conflict with the 
governing body, which resulted eventually in the dismissal of a number 9 
sul members. It is of interest that this state of affairs should be reflected 
in the inventory responses. This leads on to a consideration of the validity 
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Cie en чая inventory method, which in its written form is applic- 
Hon. "has ies ce who have received at least a primary school edu- 
йс е ucate fricans understood the ethical and statutory founda- 
sik exe ep in Western societies and that this understanding deepened 
эмн {т education was clearly demonstrated by the analysis of the in- 
Айыш "in Whether they were also inwardly accepted as a code for 
biis ud pn at the verbal level, was more -difficult to decide on the 
{ш ras available material. It was shown that the rank-order of atti- 
18 deg not differ significantly for high school pupils (only those aged 
tfi mi ia were tested) at Mission and Government institutions, бо 
e an oo expected. the religious attitude to have Les x hee, y 
stas t e former, if lip service or the desire to p i к playe 5s 
a ant part in determining inventory responses. Nor was there a tend- 
re for non-compliance to be more strongly endorsed at schools run by 

fricans, as compared with Government schools. The shifts in attitude 
Tanks consistent with changing circumstances, also support the view that 
Tesponses were genuine at the verbal level. The most significant evidence 
- all, however, is that none of the attitudes was endorsed in a purely stereo: 
sped manner. One might have expected this particularly in the case of 
cthico-legal opinions (which occurred in every one of the 40 situations, 
whereas the other seven occurred in various combinations and frequencies), 
Which could easily have been looked upon as the “right” one, and therefore 
st be endorsed. The considerable scatter of opinion ranks about their mean 
attitude rank, in the case of the ethico-legal as well as the other attitudes, 
a stereotyped response tendency. Furthermore, de- 
| with some feature in the situations which 
"dicated that these had been considered on their merit, as they affected 
а rights and status, rather than in t f what the dominant 
o ite group would have liked them to say or СО. Таш ethico-legal өө 1 
Кы a relatively low rank when the situations to which rie Ml 

Volved elements of racial discrimination. ir io T 


йы, y ad order to enjoy the privileges of citizenship, 
the opinion that non-payment of taxes 


tive] 
Y less f ; 
3. ik avourably received than ax 
| 1 i nities 
3 Justified because Africans do not enjoy their fair share of ш чү ~ 

i j 18 S ape 
ent the State makes available to its citizens. The view ea dera 
уз Chooses to serve white customers before a ie n ip 
vial is i k 15 business elsew! ere, fo 

ne does not like this is t° take ones ‹ : 
i na 

ävour than the non-compliant view that Africans have a right, e d А 

| : І і nd simila 
if establishment, to be served in their proper turn. These a 

" 


а 
ms Strongly against 
Viations could generally be linked 


their taxes in 
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responses implied a realisation that discrimination destroys the ethical basis 
of statutory and customary requirements, 

On the Tni hand, in the relations between individual — ghn 
two races, the ethical view always prevailed, and the opinions that the cour- 
can need not be courteous to white men because the latter are: never em- 
teous to him, or that an African servant can help himself to his em lu 
ployer's food, tobacco, or cash, because whites so often treat Africans edit 
were definitely rejected. The study disclosed no evidence that as shape 
of legislation aimed at a separation of the two races and the entrenc M ас 
of differential rights, there had been апу weakening in the — A 
acceptance of the essentials of Western codes, or any tendency to repu qi 
them in the individual relations between black and white. Another pun 
esting finding was that in such matters as the priority of property rights the 
the needs of the hungry, or the propriety of sex relations withou де» 
woman's freely given consent, there was a tendency towards a relati “ 
less favourable endorsement of the ethical than of the tribal vr 
attitude, with its recognition of the primacy of natural needs. Nor di std 
rational point of view about witchcraft entirely convince even -— Бе 
Africans that the traditional belief concerning its effectiveness COU 
entirely discounted. | 1 con- 

A first attempt was made to validate the inventory against actua uud 
duct, by correlating supervisors?’ personality ratings of African clerks bees 
ployed by public authorities with (а) their endorsement of each of the $ vers 
attitudes, expressed in terms of Z scores; (b) their deviation from the slant 
all attitude pattern of their group, regardless of type and direction. dist 
of these correlations was significant. There was evidence, however. lity 
Supervisors had inadequately distinguished between skill and oni 
qualities (correlations of the personality ratings with a combined er i 
were .97, .97, and .96 for three samples) and little significance can t meh 
fore be attached to this negative result. Furthermore, the ambivalent vim 
tion in which, according to R. Sherwood's data, the African public "s n 
finds himself, and the conflicting expectations of their róle held by the «the 
can clerks themselves and by their white supervisors, casts doubt on ess 
usefulness of merit ratings as criterion measures. Work is still in ene 
to relate individual attitude profiles to other data obtained from biograp^! 
inventories, projection, and objective personality tests. ans 

On the evidence available so far, the technique has promise as а pm 
of measuring the attitudes of educated Africans. It has, moreover, 17 
found possible to put the major propositions and arguments of the inven 
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In actual ; А 
cated к аш discussions, so that the method need not be limited to edu- 
A review h Uy MEUS i 
in African fana i of methods whereby attitudes can be studied 
culture, The techni = nice се e transition from tribal to Western 
ilicomplite sen vances pes t к interview, group discussion, TAT, 
urement of African attit бөр EE were discussed. In the mers 
Particular attention D а problems of rapport anà of validity require 
verbalised о n addition to the usual validity problem whether 
culty, эк ek 2 consistent with actual behaviour, there is the diffi- 
Utudes reflect pos rican informants, of ensuring that the verbalised at- 
matter of the co : niue beliefs, ideas, and feelings. This is as much a 
the establishmen ves choice of method and its skillful manipulation as of 
rapport are the йа { proper rapport. Important ingredients of successful 
Cultural or loc m timing of investigations with reference to events of 
ance of pencil a pas significance; the use of the vernacular; the avoid- 
Tect contacts € paper except in the case of well-educated groups; the cor- 
Workers, pref й the employment of carefully selected and trained field- 
Mined in a n erably graduates in the social sciences. Validity can be deter- 
the өй umber of ways, depending оп t vestigation and 
tude; is күш Checks on facts imp on of an atti- 
in society i £s erences in attitudes related to the p 
ated to soci » members of each group; changes in at 
tors, In ek circumstances, have all been found useful as уа 
Work е situations, job attitudes can also be related to assessm! 
multi-racial MANGE by supervisors, though: conflicting rôle expectations In 
em of p" SOGISCIED may render merit rating Criteria suspect. The prob- 
cturing TAT pictures in such a manner that attitudes relating 


tO spec; 

рес : d à А ; 

esear. ^ areas of interest will be evoked was discussed in some detail. 
ch into the development and functioning of perceptual habits in Afri- 

both as а basis for designing TAT series, and 


he nature of the in 
licit in the formati 
articular rôle and status 
titudes consistently re- 
lidity indica- 
essments of 


Can 
ог ва is necessary, 
etails Peepretation of responses. 
tudes toy were given of a promisi 
Чоп of "rds Western customs, ethi 
Who io The inventory presen 
“ach topie, the correct ` mode of conduct 1 
NE in а S s discussed by five speakers whose reasons for a 
ment sa MAE manner аге ranked by the subjects. 
5 the relative strength of eight different attitu 


designed to measure atti- 
oncepts, and administra- 
between Africans 
situations. 


ing inventory, 
cal and legal с 
ts conversations 
a variety of 
cting or not act- 
Statistical treat- 
des in individuals 
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and communities. It was shown that the reliability of the scale is high, С 
for the rank order in which the attitudes were placed, and from .85 yes 
for the internal consistency of six of the eight attitudes. Validity data v 
also presented. 
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ооо" DEVELOPMENT OF AFRICAN CHIL- 
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Kampala, Uganda 
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scribed was a study of the psy- 
he kind of malnutrition known 
rch Council's Infan- 
The disease is most 
d is probably 


PT ache piee point of the work to be de 

as "e of children suffering from t 

tlle Malnut e made during 1954 in the Medical Resea 

frequently €: U nit at Mulago Hospital, Kampala. 

largely rh een. ju children aged between one and two years an 
to inadequate diet at the time of weaning (4). 


It w 
was obvi " í 
child а iously necessary to observe at the same time a group of African 
n à 5 Ы 
of the same аре, who were not malnourished, and it was realised at 
ycho-motor development. 


Once t] 
ha ы : Mr А 
it these children were precocious 1n their ps 
mination of the younger and 


in 
ce 1954, the work has been extended by exa 
Пу, of other children of all ages 


older sib]; 
fido. oe of the children seen origina 

H a э : 
Strata * new born) up to six years, and of children from various social 
lies (2) he children seen at first were of educated fami- 

In : . 

these. 5 all 308 children have been examined by 
ese, 51 were tested twice, the second time a year after the first, and 5 three 


times 

5 а ег q . E " . 

at yearly intervals. Fifty-four children were seen 1n their own homes, 
Medical Research Council’s building, in 


A further 16 children, 8 to 21 months 
with the collaboration of the National 
der the direction of Dr. S. Biesheuvel, 
al, in the centres at Dakar under 


Hautes Etudes, and at Popenguine 
he tests on the West Afri- 


lished immediately 
cultural research. 


poor and poorly- 


the writer in Uganda. Of 


an 

к= were seen in the 
old, eae or ata nursery school. 
stitute ae in Johannesburg 
and 30 уз Personnel Research un 
то нор ore under one year In Seneg 
under M J. Senecal, of the Institut des 
_ “St Med. Col. Dr. A. Raoult. The results of t 


MEET 
hee in the Editorial Office оп January 15 1958, and pub 
aper dance with our policy of special consideration for cross- 
1The ead before the XVth ‘International Congress in Brussels. | 
of the <хрепвеѕ of this investigation have been paid by the Mental Health Section 
Centre. World Health Organisation, Geneva, ап by the International Children's 
Search! Cat I am grateful to г. R Е. A. Dean, Director of the Medical Re- 
™anuseripe і! Unit at Kampala, for making the English translation of my French 
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can children were discussed with Dr. Solange Faladé, who working воа 
under Professor Senecal had tested by the same methods another 1 Mies 
dren aged up to two years (1). The studies in Kampala and pania" м 
ing carried out as part of the work on growth and development orga in ia 
the International Children's Centre, not only in those places but als 
London, Stockholm, Paris, and Zurich. "m 

For the new-born children, the method of examination evolved by enl 
"Thomas and his colleagues was used (5). The older children were рм 
Gesell tests, modified in only опе way; the child and his mother, an б 
tester, all sat on the ground. The tests were supplemented by an inte 

ion of the mothers, 
е теше of the tests showed an all-round advance of development hei 
European standards which was greater the younger the child. Thus je 
the first day the child when drawn up into a sitting position, could к 
his head from falling back, and held sitting had his back straight. In “A 
first days many children appeared to be able to focus their eyes. At six Has 
the child could control his head whatever his position. At four — is 
could sit alone and at eight months stand without support, at 10 months i 
could walk, and at 11 months he was able to use his thumb and {мө 
accurately for picking up small objects. The photographs (Figures 1 to gi 
illustrate some of the precocity that was found. The precocity was not О 


i ; s З It is 
in motor development ; it was found in intellectual development also. 


not always realised that intellectual development is displayed very m 
in the use of the Gesell material. To take an elementary example, the с hi E 
who merely looks at the cubes and then picks them up is депле, 
series of intellectual processes, and for the building of a tower with the ge 
more complex processes are needed, in addition to the greater manual de 
terity. 

Although most of the Africa 


Р В bling 
n children had never seen anything resem 
the test material, they 


pis е suc- 
used it in the same way as European children red 
" H Р ч . . 1 4 
ceeded in the tests earlier than those children. 'Their interest was 


s : ў ontact 
and their personal-social relations excellent. They made very good c 
with the tester, turning and "talkin 


every way to communicate with her 
The development was not entirel 
tests. Up to the fifth month, the 
cially in regard to posture, 
tivity, language and personal-s 
ment: the level was that of 


g” to her, smiling at her, and trying m 
Y homogeneous in all the sections of i^ 
motor precocity was remarkable, €5P à 
Between the fifth and seventh months, adap- 
ocial relations came to equal the motor d 
European children two or three months ol 
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FIGURE 1 
ум Up INTO А SITTING Position, ABLE то PREVENT THE 
oM FALLING BACKWARDS 
child, six weeks 
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EN Werks Or, FIGURE 3 
D, SUPPORTING HERSELF IN A SITTING Position AND WATCHING HER 
REFLECTION IN THE MIRROR 
4, 20 weeks 


(European chil 
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FIGURE 5 
TANDING AG 


AINST THE MIRROR 


hild, nine months) 
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FIGURE 6 
Seven Montus Ош, WALKING ТО THE GESELL Box то Look INSIDE 
(European child, 15 months) 
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FIGURE 7 
ELrvEN MONTHS Orp, CLIMBING THE STEPS ALONE 
an child, 15 months) 


(Europe 
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Children examined before and after weaning showed marked gm uie 
their behaviour and in the results of their tests. The attitude of the mo - 
towards the children seemed to be largely responsible for the a 
Before the child is weaned, the mother’s whole interest is centred on E 
She never leaves him, carries him on her back—often in skin-to-skin nt 
wherever she goes, sleeps with him, feeds him on demand at all Pis in 
day and night, forbids him nothing, and never chides him. He rs E 
complete satisfaction and security, always under her protection. fs 
moreover, continually being stimulated by seeing her at her various ied 
tions and hearing her interminable conversations, and because he is 
with her, his world is relatively extensive. He is also the centre of in E 
for neighbours and visitors, to whom he is offered, as a matter of T i 
as soon as the usual greetings have been exchanged. If, however, he $m 
the slightest sign of displeasure, he is at once taken back by his m i 
During the Gesell tests, the loving and warm behaviour of the mother jd 
ways ready to help if help would be valuable, showed very clearly how : 
children lived surounded by affection. ‘The mothers’ interest in the ims 
and the detaied answers they gave to the questionary were further eviden 
of their solicitude. 

Weaning makes a sudden change in the child's life. The mother 
not only stop giving him the breast, but often behaves as though she 15 ile 
liberately trying to effect a separation ; inevitably the child becomes misera 7 
and clings to her all the more. Sometimes the separation is ge 
with the child sent for many months to his grandparents and seldom visited. 
This custom is especially common amongst the lower social classes of the 
Baganda (the tribe living around Kampala). 

It might be argued that the Precocity of the child at birth must be а 
factor of greater importance than the behaviour of the mother and the way 
in which the child was brought up. In our opinion, the precocity, the be- 
haviour, and the upbringing are closely related. The arrival of a baby is 
always looked forward to with great pleasure (sterility is thought to bee 
calamity) and is not a source of anxiety for the future. The mother is in 
по way upset by her pregnancy and is active up to the moment of delivery: 
The unborn child is the chief object of her life, especially as she believes 
that any other interest may have an adverse affect on him, and as soon a$ 
he is born he is not only her constant care but is laid or sat beside her, held 
up and encouraged to stand, and played with constantly. ы . 

A few children who Were being brought up in the European way, passing 
most of their lives in their cots and fed at regular intervals, made an in- 
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teresting comparison with the others. They did not show similar precocity 
after the first month, and later were inclined to be quiet and subdued. On 
the other hand, children for whom weaning had not caused a sudden break 
in the way of life retained their liveliness after the weaning, and developed 
without interruption. 

It would be of great interest to increase the number and scope of these 
comparisons. The placidity of the African woman during pregnancy, and 
her happy acceptance of motherhood may be related to the slight degree of 
tonic flexion in her new-born child (3); it might be found that the African 
Children resembled those of European women who had greatly desired to 
become mothers, and had learnt during pregnancy the methods of relaxation 
recently introduced into Western countries. Ап ever-increasing number of 
African women are adopting European customs and habits, and the effects 
of the changes should be investigated as fully as possible. In the children 
of the more sophisticated families, the study of development would un- 
doubtedly be complicated by failures of breast feeding. It is well known 
that sophistication and ability to breast-feed are apparently becoming incom- 
Patible, In all the African mothers seen during the work that has been 
described, complete failure of breast-feeding had occurred. in only two, of 
whom one had a breast abscess. Even partial failures were rare, and mostly 
occurred amongst the more wealthy and more intelligent. 
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CHILD ANIMISM: I. A CRITICAL SURVEY OF CROSS- 
CULTURAL RESEARCH* 


Department of Psychology, University College of Ghana, Accra, Ghana, West Africa 


Gustav JAHODA 


A. THE PROBLEM 


In his earlier studies Piaget postulated that young children pass through 

a stage where their relationship to the physical world is characterized by 
animism,” defined broadly as “the tendency to regard objects as living and 
endowed with will” (22, p. 170). The present status of this concept is 
somewhat uncertain. The first eight volumes of the Annual Review of 
Psychology, which may be taken as an authoritative publication, contain no 
rauy under this heading in their index. Whilst Piaget has made no explicit 
disclaimer of his views on animism, his interests appear to have shifted away 
from the issues of his more “yerbalistic” period; thus in a recent symposium 
on the problem of “stages” in child development (21) he made no reference 
Whatsoever to animism. On the other hand Anthony, an influential advocate 
theories to child psychiatry, has recently stated 


of the application of Piaget’s аге 
laimed, challenged and vindi- 


about animism that "its universality has been c 
cated” (1, p. 27). 
" Although its originator may have turned to fields where positive knowledge 
15 more readily and unambiguously established, the question of animism 
Temains one of considerable interest. It has given rise to numerous investi- 
gations whose flow has by no means dried up, in spite of the fact that they 
received comparatively little notice in most books on child psychology." 
Several important studies, especially in the cross-cultural area, have been 
Published after the appearance of Huang's (9) comprehensive appraisal of 
the literature, A brief account of these, together with some notice of the 
Older work, is desirable for arriving at an assessment of the present position 


In this field, 
ee 


* з 

. "Received in the Editorial Office оп January 
accordance with our policy of special consider t d е 
1Where the topic is mentioned, the treatment is sometimes far from satisfactory. 


Here j york: “Lik imitive peoples, 
is from a recent work: се prim peoples, 
А deplorable example, сше owledge and experience, do not distin- 


Young child cue d 
i теп, because of their limited ^m 
Suish between living and inanimate objects" (12, р. 119). 
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B. OUTLINE or RESEARCH 


i d i ork 

The various studies will be grouped on an ethnic and regional pas E 

previously described by Huang in general only requires а short re sine 
the salient findings. In other cases somewhat more detail will be prov 


l. White American Children 


"ШИР, 
а. Lerner (18). This study was really concerned with “moral realism, 
but some of its questions were so formulated as to yield answers that can 
be taken as directly indicative of animism. Piaget’s story of the et 
bridge (24, pp. 250-1) was used with 389 children from homes of aioe 
ing social status. The main findings were that children aged six and Wd m 
from poorer homes gave 82 per cent animistic responses, and this declined 


$ d 
31 per cent by ages 10 to 11; the corresponding figures for the more favoure 
group were 62 and 15 per cent respectively, 


b. Deutsche (6). Interest was focussed here on the development Е 
concepts of casual relations in 745 children aged 3-16. The method involve 
the explanation of Physical phenomena and the proportion of animistic re 
sponses did not exceed two per cent with any of the age groups. No sig- 


A 9 ; re 
nificant differences related to the occupational status of the parents we 
discovered, 


This series of studies is of exceptional 
ny was referring when he wrote that 
vindicated. The work was certainly 
and executed attacks on the problem. 


In each of the two parts to be considered the samples consisted of several 
hundred children. 


The procedure of the first part (25), 
children, was that of “individually questi 
animate or inanimate nature of a series o 


concerned mainly with older children ( 
administered as a written test, 


The results showed, according to Russell, that “it is possible to classify 
individuals into the stages of animism suggested by Piaget” with a high 
degree of accuracy, but there is a greater scatter at any given stage over 
different age ranges than Piaget thought. The outstanding conclusion was 


that there occurs an orderly progression of stages with increasing age, from 
early nursery school levels upwards. 


No significant sex- 


which dealt chiefly with younger 
oning each subject concerning the 
f objects . . ."; in the second part, 
26), the same material was group- 


Or socio-economic differences were encountered. 


‹ 
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2. American Indian Children 


Pe desde and Russell (5). These authors questioned 24 Zuni chil- 
п on whether each of a series of objects was alive or dead. Apparently 
some four-fifths of the subjects were found to be in Stage I of animism, 
ie., "retarded" in comparison with white American children. 

b. Dennis (4). In this study with 98 Hopi subjects two different ap- 
Proaches were employed, apart from a group test that will not be considered 
here. The first followed the lines described for the Zuni above, the other 
was the “bridge story.” Numerical results will be presented later, but it 
may be noted that the conclusions were substantially the same as those reached 
in connection with the Zuni. However, Dennis went rather further in ex- 
irie the view that “the earliest ideas of children are uniform ín all so- 

s and are the product of universal child experiences and mental im- 
maturity,” 

c. Havighurst and Neugarten (8). 
extensive coverage of non-white children, as 
They used a modification of the bridge story, 


wi E 
ith an axe after stealing a melon. 
The results can be crudely summarized by averaging the percentages of 


в replies to the operative question, "Did the axe know that he stole 
€ melon?" for all 10 tribes investigated. At ages 6-11 the mean was 70 
Per cent, with a range from 53-90; the corresponding figures for 12-18-year- 
olds were 53, and 25-82. With nine out of the 10 tribal groups the per- 
Centage decreased for older age groups, in five cases significantly. 

The interpretation placed on this by the authors is that “the failure of 
Most of the groups to show 100 per cent animism at the the earlier age” 
(8, p. 159) should lead to a questioning of Piaget's hypothesis. 

Advantage can be taken of the fact that two sets of independent investi- 
gators worked with two of these small and relatively homogeneous tribes: 
oe numerical findings are given in Table 1 for Hopi and Zuni 

ren. 


Theirs is numerically the most 
714 subjects were examined. 
whereby a boy cuts his foot 


3. Chinese Children 

In this investigation simple physical 
he were demonstrated to 40 children 
ding to socio-economic background. 
and it was claimed in 


ты Huang, Chen, and Yang (10). 
en oe similar to those of Deutsc 
h 5-12, divided into two groups accor 
Sone latter factor failed to produce any 
usion that “Mystical and anthropomorp 
Pletely absent: 


differences, 
hic explanations are almost com- 
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5. Huang and Lee (11). Forty children between the ages of a5 and 
8:7 were questioned as to whether each of a series of objects was "living, 
"has life," "feels pain when pricked," and so on. A considerable propor- 
tion? of the responses were certainly animistic when taken in isolation, but 
the authors emphasized that there was a good deal of inconsistency with 
respect to the different criteria; e.g., an object might be said to be “living, 
but not to “have life.” On this ground it was then argued that the chil- 
dren’s answers cannot, as was done by Piaget, be taken as evidence for the 
existence of animism; rather they were said merely to reflect uncertain 


linguistic usage and a lack of sharp differentiation in the child’s mind, not 
positively animistic conceptions, 
TABLE 1 


NT 
COMPARATIVE PERCENTAGES ОЕ STAGE I ANiMIsSTIC RESPONSES REPORTED BY INDEPENDE 
INVESTIGATORS AMONG ZUNI AND Hort CHILDREN 


Tribe Investigators Methods Ages N 
Zuni 8-16 
Dennis and Questions 24 
Russell (5) on objects 83%* 
6-11 12-18 
Havighurst and Modified bridge 
Neugarten (8) story 60% 52% 92 
Hopi 12-13 14-15 16-17 
First and Dennis (4) Questions 469b 5699 36% 95 
к= == 
"Third Mesa 


Bridge story 64% 47% 9% 98 
Havighurst and 
Neugarten (8) 


6-11 12-18 
First Mesa 63% 30% 70 
FIC CERE Modified bridge 
Third Mesa story 7196 66% 99 


*From the way the findin 


! ES are phrased it is not Possible to be certain about 
the base for computing perce: 


ntages; the one used here represents a minimum. 


It should be added that this interpretation was challenged by Strauss (2); 
who tried to show that the data were compatible with Piaget's views. 


4. European Children 
4. Askar (2). 


Written tests were 


aged 5-11 were personally interviewed, T 


cluded sun, moon, cloud, wind, and such other active and moving ones such 


2A summary of the main quantitative results will be found in Table 2. 


< a —— 
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kir Jedi and motor car. The results look somewhat odd, being 
"er Manic ы with most other research in the field. Thus in the oral 
Lo x ion the over-all percentages of animism obtained from 5-, 6-, and 
iactus m respectively 1, 17, and 7. The general incidence of animism 
Mus he written test was about 21 per cent, with a comparable figure 
T5 y 6 per cent for the interviews. 
N a was extremely critical of Piaget and his methods, going so 
Not о state that Piaget often suggested their answers to the children. 
: Surprisingly the conclusion was that there is in fact no spontaneous 
animism, 
us „ыле? ( 16). A replication of the work of Huang and Lee (11) 
aui: m: v in Sweden with 97 children aged between 7 and 10. An 
Table 4 sults from both studies, for comparable age ranges, is given in 


PERCEN TABLE 2 
TAGES* or CHINESE CHILDREN (6; 0-8; 7) AND SWEDISH CHILDREN (7-8) 
Descrisinc VARIOUS OBJECTS AS LIVING OR AS HaviNG Lire 


Obje Chinese Swedish 
D cts "Living" “Having life" *Living" “Having life" 

о 
Tres 100 100 94 92 
Е AE qu: 

* 

Rounded to nearest whole number. 
wing objects: moon, river, 


waren iE ће average of percentages, relating to the follo 
omobile, bicycle, ball, pencil, stone. 
m be seen that, as far as the responses t i i : 
ie tn the results are remarkably similar, but with the interesting 
Positiv of the object “tree.” Children from both cultures gave fewer 

© answers to the question "has it life?”, this trend being more pro- 


Pounced with the Chinese. 

eu way of expressing the degree of similarity 
Sol ting the rank correlation coefficients (о) of the percentages, These 
sition os .84 for “is it living?” and .68 for has it life?" The major ро- 
ife al discrepancy is that of “siver,” to which in answer to both questions 
Was far more often attributed by the Swedish children. 


5. Manus Children of New Guinea 
as Mead (19). These children were studied over a period of six months 
В ай а wider investigation of Manus culture. 'The methods, sum- 


mari. х 
dia by Mead herself, were as follows: (а) Observation of a group of 
Теп... in some ordinary social situation. (b) Collection of spontaneous 


ses to the question "is it living?" 


can be arrived at by 
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drawings. (c) Interpretation of ink blots. (d) Definite stimuli in the form 
of questions desi ned to provoke animistic responses. : 

The wach elements of the last category have to be described in ww 
more detail: (2) When a canoe had drifted from its moorings Mead Sales 
“That canoe is bad, isn’t it? It’s drifting.” (b) She hung up some Chinese 
glass chimes which tinkle in a breeze and claimed that it was a ines Ts 
property-getting charm. She Presented these to the children with the wor! ‘ 
“This is my ramus. It cries for native Property. What do you think it " 
crying for now?" (c) She showed them a dancing doll operated s 
string. (d) When a child had made a drawing which he considered a 
Mead said: “This pencil is bad, isn’t it? The pencil doesn’t do good pope 
(e) She recorded children's Spontaneous comments on the working of i 
typewriter. (f) She placed Japanese paper flowers in water and noted chi 
dren’s responses when they opened out. Л 

According to Mead none of these different approaches provided any posi- 
tive evidence for the occurrence of animistic thought, which she therefore 
regards as wholly culturally determined. 


6. General Comments 
А Р T : Н is 
The impression one gets from an examination of the material reviewed is, 


Ы іпсі- 
t, the apparent absence of consistent trends. The in 


and such background fa 
to produce highly significant differences, an 
pendent investigators working within the 
results as emerge from Table 1. 

The only striking exception is Klingberg’s replication of Huang's work, 
in spite of the cultural divergence of the Populations investigated. 


C. Tur RELEVANCE oF THESE Fix 
Position ANp His Onszn 


Many of the investigators whose results have been outlined claim to have 
confirmed or refuted the views of Piaget. Before discussing such claims it 
is necessary to sketch at least the broad lines of his theory of child animism. 

Two different types are distinguished, and the first of these is diffuse 
animism, lasting until about the ages of four or five, “The child's thought 
begins with a lack o£ differentiation between living and inert bodies since it 
Possesses no criterion by which to make the distinction” (22, p. 229). As 
long as this indissociation holds Sway the child fails to distinguish between 


DINGS TO PraGrET's THEORETICAL 
VATIONS ON METHODS 
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action and purpose, fusing them in a primitive continuum. Animism is due 
to a special form of this indissociation “which consists in attributing to things, 
characteristics similar to those which the mind attributes to itself—such as 
Consciousness, will, etc." (22, p. 237). After the age of about five, animism 
tends to crystallize into a set of more clearly defined beliefs, which Piaget 
terms systematic animism. These are no longer all-pervasive, and come to 
the surface spontaneously only when “chance phenomena which the child can- 
Not understand by reason of their unexpectedness" are encountered (22, p. 
213). Nevertheless the child does tacitly cling to many such beliefs, which 
Can be elicited by special probing. At the same time Piaget appears to admit 
(22, p. 191) that the very act of focussing attention on some puzzling prob- 
‘em by means of questioning may call forth an animistic account produced 
ad hoc, 

In accounting for systematic animism generally the principle of introjec- 
tion® is invoked. ‘This is said to be the tendency “to situate in others or 
things the reciprocal feelings to those we experience from their contact” 
(22, p. 242), a tendency rooted in the egocentric belief that everything 
iS relative to the self, Although indissociation and introjection have been 
introduced separately, this was done merely for the sake of clarity of exposi- 
Чоп; in fact Piaget conceived them as interdependent aspects of immature 
mental functioning. 

Piaget also discussed certain social factors which, he suggested, favour 
the persistence of animism. The first of these consists of the feelings of 
Participation that originate in the early family situation and “may* be finally 
transferred to the things themselves . . .” (22, p. 247). Second, the feel- 
1185 of moral obligation produced by education are extended to cover the 
Physica] universe: "It is not because the child believes things to be alive 
that he regards them as obedient, but because he believes them to be obe- 


dient that he regards them as alive” (22, p. 248). Lastly language itself, 


through its quasi-animistic forms of expression fosters and channels, although 


It doe ч» 
5 not create, animism. 2, | 
Naturally this condensed presentation does scant Justice to the subtlety of 


laget’s reasoning, yet it is believed that it introduces no fundamental ш» 
tortion, In order to view Piaget’s account of animism in proper ага 
It is important to realize that it forms part of a much wider theoretica 

ce, embracing the whole development of intellectual functioning in the 
child ; thus early moral ideas and conceptions about physical phenomena are 


У і his term. 
{Not to be confused with the more common psycho-analytic usage of this 


4 " 
Italics not in the original. 
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alike explained in terms of the same basic developmental trends as those that 
re said to underlie animism. А 
* This is apt to be forgotten by critics, who usually try merely to poe 
another hypothesis specifically designed with reference to animism. oF рн 
stance Huang proposed to substitute the notion of "differentiation" i 
Piaget's "indissociation" ; according to him "the process of YA pac n 
should start from some neutral and indeterminate state which is nei " 
animism nor physicalism, and then proceed by the gradual appearance iis 
definition of both, rather than from one to the other" (9, p. 118). й 
trouble with this alternative formulation is that the "neutral and eee 
minate state” is left completely undefined. It is hard to conceive what "т 
of neutrality in the child's relation to the outside world could here 
The only plausible interpretation seems to be that the child reacts simi p 
to animated and inert objects; and this is of course precisely Piaget's point; 
to which Huang took exception. | diat 

Another critic, Klingberg, re-phrased Huang’s view by stating 6) 
"growth goes from ignorance to better and better knowledge" (16, p. 23 А 
This is certainly true, but is it more than a truism? Was all of Бш 
massive work necessary to reach this conclusion? The answer should €— 
be in the negative; what Piaget attempted to do was to show that what ha 
in the past been taken as mere ignorance was in fact a reflection, in a variety 
of related spheres, of the immature state of mental development of the child. 
Piaget repeatedly demonstrated that the mere imparting of the relevant 
knowledge was insufficient to alter the child’s conceptions in the absence 
of the capacity to perform the requisite intellectual operations.® 

One of the reservations put forward by Klingberg is, however, shared 
by Piaget: namely that animism can only be elicited by verbal means. This 
he has turned to problems that can be tackled 
. But the study of verbal behaviour in its own 


t, and this is the spirit in which, for instance, 


, 
gations. From this standpoint one can go 0? 
to ask what kind of empirical results 


is of 
are to be expected on the basis О 
Piaget’s theory. 


. er; 

еп concisely re-stated recently by Dr. Tip 
Piaget's closest collaborator: *. . . we observe an inter-penetration of the pre-log 
Structures on the one hand with th imisti 


———————M—M———————— 
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"TIhe:fiesc thi 3 
ериннен ну тане Spre 
relation to any particular cultur Th - is неса ч кошени, поз 
animism should be universal in pres bre nd ve pes ae e 
adequate verbal communication at that is this iibri incapable: of 
unverifiable. When it i h te ii MARC ad principle 
айй ыш 7 | en i comes to the factors favouring the persistence of 
and d : e Ped is somewhat different. Two of them, "participation" 
Pieds re ization of moral obligation, are very speculative. If they do 
ilu [M ne ie imagine the former to be universally effective, whilst 
sra Е depend upon the degree to which moral obligation is im- 
кен n ый child from an early age. Finally language 15 clearly most 
this it ae subject to a very wide range of cultural variation. From 
at ager à ws at once that cross-cultural uniformity of animistic responses 
thesis, ages, say after about five, cannot be anticipated on Piaget's own 
ЕЕ 2m from these sources of variation, to what extent could one expect 
with iie cultures patterns of responses similar to those obtained by Piaget 
нава бэ techniques in Switzerland and France? Before attempting to 

or ine Is question it is essential to clear up certain misunderstandings. 
Weke pri, it has already been mentioned that Havighurst and Neugarten 
mistic те er the impression that Piaget's theory required 100 per cent ani- 
single sponses from the younger age groups, and that on the basis of one 
ban ЫШ. It will therefore be useful to summarize some of Piaget's 

atements on this matter—all page references are to (22). 
There is no fully consistent age P development may fluc- 

tuate with regressions and jumps (р. ldren aged between 

five and six exhibit hardly any ani whilst much older 


ones may do so (p. 218). 
Animism is not necessarily per 


rogression ; 
190); some chi 


mism (р. 178), 


vasive and uniform. A child will 


Often claim that an object "knows," but does not “feel” (p. 172); fur- 
thermore direct contradictions may occur on one and the same occasion, 
Consciousness being attributed to ап object with subsequent denial (p. 


189), 
re-determine the answer (р. 173). 


e following warnings: 
“ F 
. .. The greatest reservatio e drawing con- 


einions from the results" (P. 173). 
We should not dream of guaranteeing the soundness of the present 


technique as a means of individual diagnosis" (pp. 188-9). 
In vi 4 ; 
view of this plethora of cautionary remarks it would seem that only 
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two broad trends can be predicted on the basis of Piaget's theories, and 
employment of his techniques: (a) Some of the responses of younger chil- 
dren should be marked by animism. (b) The proportion of such responses 
should decline with increasing age. 

In fact, all the investigations surveyed reported some animism, with the 
single exception of Mead's; and in most of them the decrease at later ages 
was also found. 


D. Mizap's Stupy or Maxus CHILDREN 

A single exception would of course be quite sufficient to invalidate а 
theory, and consequently this case needs careful scrutiny. Опе line of criti- 
cism of Mead's work has been developed in some detail by Dennis (4), who 
pointed out that she had not followed Piaget's methods and therefore could 
not expect the same results; in particular, she did not ask children whether 
any specific inanimate objects were alive, or could feel, know, etc. There 
is no doubt a good deal of weight in this objection, but in view of the fact 
that Mead did employ a variety of approaches one would nevertheless have 
expected some animism to emerge. 

Further light can be shed on the problem by looking at the way Mead 
tried to account for the absence of animism in her findings. She did so 1? 
terms of three main factors held to be peculiar to Manus culture: first, the 
nature of the Manus language which is simple, containing hardly any meta 
phors or similes; second, an environment forcing children to make correct 
physical adjustments under circumstances in which failure would spell dis- 
aster; third, the fact that adults do not communicate their supernatura 
lore to children (19, p. 187). 

These will now be examined in turn. The first factor is certainly most 
important. Piaget himself has discussed the influence of language on ani 
mistic beliefs, although he denies that they originate through language 
Presumably he would be ready to concede that the scarcity of animistic ele 
ments in a language would tend to reduce the incidence of animism. 

The second argument is more questionable, implying as it does that correct 
physical adjustment is dependent upon an understanding of cause and effect 
relationship to the exclusion of non-naturalistic concepts. There are numer 
ous cultures, including according to Mead’s own testimony the Manus, 18 
which people are capable of perfectly adequate physical adjustment to their 
environment, whilst at the same time harbouring magical or other types of 
supernatural notions about various features of this environment. 


?This compatibility has been admirably expounded in Evans-Pritchard's classical 
study among the Azande (7). 


—— — un. —————»" 
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Pret in ~~ presupposes that child animism is or can be the result of 
Piaget's a of а ult beliefs and cosmology. This is hardly consonant with 
m aren E and in fact Mead herself had, a few pages earlier, explicitly 
rictly traditional behaviour.” 
ao would Mead have regarded as animism? Her answer, which 
Bini кез hos of the matter, is as follows: ©. - - that a child spontaneously 
күре personality to natural рһепотепа, animals or inanimate objects, 
А е non-existent personal beings (19, р. 181). ' It will be evident 
жеде? 4 goes far beyond Piaget's conception of animism, which requires 
ee Pua puny of certain characteristics of living beings to inert 
that ниб Л ead was therefore operating with a different sort of model, so 
the Rl cpi findings cannot be regarded as conclusive evidence against 
sumption of universality implicit 1n Piaget’s theory. 


E. PROBABLE CAUSES OF DIVERGENCIES IN THE RESULTS OF 


Cross-CULTURAL STUDIES 
desirable to state that there is no reason to as- 
nimism in different cultures should be uniform. 


кый makes allowance for environmental factors, and to the extent that 
н med differences may be expected to occur. However, the conspic- 
nc, of agreement that has been demonstrated within one and the same 
“ЫН is too great to be accounted for in this way. It rather points to the 
in diee of extraneous influences, related to the type of approach selected 
Vines ying animism. The ones that can be gleaned from a scrutiny of the 
Mr, ure will be discussed here, whilst others are to be touched upon in à 
quent paper. 
bia а preliminary, some differences of a purely verbal nature may be 
ivl mentioned. These did not show up in the present survey, allowance 
the been made for them. Thus Lerner (18) discussed his findings under 
б. of “immanent punishment,” and Dennis (4) similarly under 
уе realism.” This probably stems from the fact that Piaget bracketed 
чен of these concepts together w! as characterizing the early 
ntric stages of development. 


]. The Samples 
ia investigations the sample was rather too small for ушр апу 
tien numerical results (e.g Dennis and Russell, 5). In other cases no 
к qus was given about the subjects apart from their ages (eg. Huang 
tom 11). Under these conditions any comparisons become very haz- 


Е At the outset it is perhaps 
ume that the incidence of a 


th animism 
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2. Language 


Interviews with American Indian children were conducted in English by 
two investigators. Dennis (4) defends this on the ground that, "It is 
likely that most Hopi, when employing English, definitely translate from 
their native language.” It is a somewhat doubtful assumption that, even 
if they do always translate, it will not affect the results. Havighurst em 
Neugarten made an effort to check this by giving their test first in Englis 
and about a month later in the vernacular to a selected group of subjects. 
The results indicate considerable disagreement. 

"At "Third Mesa there were nine agreements, four disagreements and one 
uncertain; at Topawa, nine agreements and eight disagreements" (8, p. 147)- 

Unfortunately conditions were such that it is not possible to decide whether 


В Rees P an- 
the disagreements reflected the unreliability of their test, the effect of lar 
guage, or a combination of both. 


Given the likelihood that linguistic factors do enter into animism, it would 
seem to be safer that children should be questioned in their mother tongue. 


3. Type of Problem Presented 


š 3 Я jects. 
4. Explanations of physical phenomena versus questions about object 


In studies where children were shown simple physical experiments and/or 
questioned about the causes of other physical phenomena (e.g., Deutsche, 6) 
the frequency of animistic Tesponses was usually rather low. Оп the other 
hand, when children were asked about whether each of a series of objects 
was alive, substantial Positive findings were consistently reported. In 
Piaget's own studies of children's conceptions of physical causality (23) the 
existence of animism is more often inferred than directly substantiated. 
Thus it could have been Predicted on the basis of his own work that this 
kind of approach would yield fewer animistic responses. 

b. Choice of objects. 


: x e t 
TIt is true that these were not always interpreted as supporting Piaget, pu 
that is another matter. 


_ wed 


+ == с — 


So NN ML L oi n. 
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'There is perhaps a case for the systematic sampling of objects along the 


lines suggested by Brunswik (3). 


4. Method of Administration 


Piaget himself was fully aware that the 


a. Formulation of questions. 
ded may constitute a highly rele- 


exact manner in which questions are wor 
vant variable. The manner in which he attempted to cope with this diffi- 


culty was by using a multiplicity of modes of presentation and generalizing 
on the basis of only those responses that remained stable. Others, with the 
laudable but possibly misguided aim of standardizing their procedure; 
adopted a single stereotyped mode of questioning. The potential pitfalls in 
this have recently been demonstrated in a carefully designed experiment by 
Nass (20). He presented two matched sets of children with a series of 
Problems, the actual questions being preceded by “why” and "how" re- 
spectively, Differences between the answers obtained came out highly sig- 
nificant, the former eliciting between 4 and 37 times as many non-naturalis- 
tic responses. 

b. Oral versus written administration. The only study from which the 
effect of this variable may be inferred is that of Russell (25, 26). It will 
be recalled that he used individual interviews with younger children and a 
written exercise with older ones. The two approaches did, however, over- 
lap as regards the age ranges 8-13, and comparative results are presented in 
Table 3. In this case it clearly appears that the different methods adopted 


TABLE 3 
Per CENT or Cases IN STAGE I OF ANIMISM ACCORDING то METHODS OF ADMINISTRATION 
Method used L 
Individual interviews* Written group test 


48 


Chronological age groups 


6-7 0° 
8- 9 43 0 
10-11 40 0.5 
12-13 29 11 
14-15 a 0 
16-17 =a 
given in Table 3, 


*Arithmetical means of percentages relating to three samples 


Р. 358 of Russell ( 
а 25). 
**Directly taken from Table 4, p. 332 of R 


yielded incompatible figures: individual questioning produced a vastly 
higher proportion of Stage I animism than that obtained under conditions 
Where the subjects had to write down their own answers. It would perhaps 


ж 
Russell and Dennis (27, 28); who were clear about 


SThis stri 
Chis stricture does not apply to Kus 
the implications and applied appropriate safeguards. 


ussell (26). 
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а, uei but it 
not be unreasonable to expect that this might be a general tendency, : 
would of course have to be checked by further research. 


i 
5. Personal Influence of the Investigator 


There is one other instance in the literature where both interviews and 
written tests were applied, namely in the work of Askar (2). Ths pe 
not referred to-above, as his results are widely out of step with what ha 
been reported by other investigators; a 


: e 
nd unless one is prepared to assum 
that children in Birmingham are quit 


: y re 
e unlike their age-fellows elsewhe 


É P ach. It 
this leads to serious doubt concerning Askar's whole mode of approa 
is of particular interest to note in thi 


showed a far higher incidence of ani 
the opposite of Russell. 


unlike Russell? seems to have been disposed to pre-judge the issue; at pid 
rate he expressed a strongly negative attitude towards Piaget's pim 
throughout his report, Without suggesting that there was any а 
attempt to influence the children either way, there is the possibility that ^! 
attitude may have had an effect on the inter die 
confirmed by the fact that he tried, somewhat ingenuously, to account for 


з р P 9 м s tunity 
discrepancies by explaining that the interviews provided more oppor 
for "discussion and clarification." 


Whatever the truth of the matter may 
is certainly a danger here that has to be 14; 
commented (14, р, 95), the adult is an authority figure vis-a-vis the child; 
hence an existing bias may communicate itself imperceptibly, leading ls 3 
corresponding slant in the replies. This dominance of the adult is particu- 
larly marked in cross-cultural situations where a white investigator faces an 
indigenous child. Such a factor may be responsible for the astonishingly 


high proportion of ani 


se : А ith 
Imistic responses sometimes reported, especially wW 
American Indian children, 


E + z ers 
s connection that his written eaa а 

. H 1.е. 
mism than the interview responses, 1-€+ 


ы ae ion is 
view results; this impressio: 


i А А ye 

be in this particular instance, Е 
В е 

guarded against. As Isaacs acut 


К. Summary anp Con 

A survey of the literature de 

disclosed what at first appears a 
to evaluate these, the central 


CLUSION 


. А А тїї 
aling with cross-cultural studies of ee 
5 a tangle of inconsistent findings. In or 


: : to- 
tenets of Piaget’s theory were outlined, 
H ni 
®Professor Russell's own position, which he kindly set out in a personal commu 
cation 


views after spendi I This 
found that many of the child ponded in the way Piaget had described. | 


* x Я skar, • 
Now іє may be pertinent to observe here that Askar, 


— M — 
—À——— 
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gether with his warning and qualifications concerning empirical results. 
From this it was deduced that only two general predictions can be made 
about the results which, according to his theory, ought to be found univer- 
sally: (а) Some of the responses of younger children should be marked by 
animism ; (b) the proportion of such responses should decline with increas- 
ing age. 

Examination of the studies in the light of these considerations showed that 
most of them reported results, which, in spite of their diversity, did in fact 
conform to these minimum requirements. An attempt was also made to 
demonstrate that the completely negative findings of Mead, the only ones of 
this kind, were actually the consequence of a misunderstanding of Piaget's 
concept of animism. 

Lastly the great differences in the quantitativ 
of animism, even within one and the same culture, were discussed. It may 
be suggested that one is faced in this sphere? with an inherent and inescapable 
relativity of all findings: numerical frequencies are necessarily a. function of 
the particular method of assessment employed; and cross-cultural stand- 
ardization is likely to be no more successful than in the case of intelligence 
tests. 

It would thus be idle to hope for a great deal of quantitative uniformit 
On the other hand some of the major extraneous sources of variation can 


be identified, and these have been reviewed. It follows that the range of 


variation could probably be considerably reduced, although never eliminated, 
by systematic research on cross-cultural samples of adequate representative- 
ness and size, designed to isolate the quantitative effects of different methods 


and conditions of testing for animism. 


e estimates of the incidence 


y. 
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CHILD ANIMISM: II. A STUDY IN WEST AFRICA* 


Department of Psychology, University College of Ghana, Accra, Ghana, West Africa 


Gustav JAHODA А 


A. INTRODUCTION 


When this investigation was originally planned, the aim had been to assess 
the frequency of animistic thought at various age levels among school chil- 
dren in Ghana. An intensive preparatory scrutiny of the relevant literature 
forced the writer to the conclusion, set out in a previous article (5), that 
Such an aim would be unrealistic. Hence the more modest object of this 
Teport is to bring out some of the complexities of such a task. 

Two broad lines of approach were adopted. One was essentially a. repli- 
cation of Havighurst and Neugarten's (3) study of American Indian chil- 
dren, The other represented a new departure, suggested by the childhood 
Teminiscences of several adult African informants. Most of these were 
Students, all of high intelligence and capable of critical detachment. When 
discussing conceptions of physical causality they had held as children, some 


of them volunteered without prompting the information that they had be- 


lieved in the presence of living beings, who produced the sound, inside a 
ble to recall, this idea had not been 


Érammophone ; and as far as they were а 
Suggested to them by anyone. As this seemed to hold the promise of a poten- 
tially fruitful direction of inquiry, it was included in the present investigation. 

Tt may of course be maintained that such a belief in a living being inside 
mechanical object does not correspond strictly to Piaget’s conception of 
Animism, whereby the insert object itself would have to be credited with 
Some of the attributes of a living being; it may even be held that some of 
ше Very objections the present writer levelled against Mead's study would 
apply in this case. There is no doubt some justification in such a view, 10 
the sense that belief in a living being inside an object goes beyond Piaget's 
Conception of animism.! However, а grammophone is really a rather special 
iin of object, inasmuch as it does actually possess an attribute usually asso- 
ciated with animals and human beings: namely the capacity to produce 
Sounds other than noise. The tendency to extend this by regarding the in- 


epe 
. "Received ; И ‚ 15, 1958, and published immediately 
tived in the Editorial Office of June i for cross-cultural research. 


accordan i i ial consideration 
ce with our policy of specta conside! a in : 
On the other hand he did occasionally quote instances of this kind, e.g., the child 


w 
lia thought that God was inside the sun (7, p. 271). 
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strument as in some more or less obscure way connected with a living being 
can surely be regarded as animism in the spirit, if not exactly according to 
the letter, of Piaget's theory. 

'There is a further reason why the choice of the grammophone offers 
substantial advantages. With nearly all other inanimate objects it would 
have been necessary to ask specifically whether they are "alive," can "know; 
and so on. But this would have the drawback of eliciting, in Piaget's ow? 
words “. . . not animism as it actually functions, but definitions of the 
words ‘living,’ "knowing, ‘feeling,’ etc." (7, p. 229). Оп the other hand, 
non-directive questioning about the grammophone enabled the child to formu- 
late its own conceptions, animistic (as they will henceforth be called with- 
out further apology) or otherwise. 


B. THE SAMPLE 


Subjects were drawn from six Accra schools, chosen as containing 4 fairly 
satisfactory cross-section of the total Primary and Middle School population 
in the city. The sample consisted of 60 boys and 60 girls obtained from 
the class registers by means of a table of random numbers. In order Ks 
minimize any risk of contamination of the results through discussion of their 
responses, subjects were taken in sets of three from each of the six forms 
at the Primary (PI-P6), and the four forms at the Middle School 
(M1-M4) level, these sets being distributed over the schools. 

It may be mentioned at this point that no significant sex differences rete 
encountered in any part of the study, so that further reference to this factor 
is unnecessary, 

In the absence of universally compulsory registration of births it was not 
possible to ascertain ages with any accuracy. All that can be said is that 
the total range for the sample is about 6-18 and that there is an approximate 
age progression, not without a good deal of overlapping, throughout the 
various stages of schooling. The least objectionable procedure therefore ар” 
peared to be the presentation of data by successive pairs of forms, 1.©.› p1-P2, 
P3-P4 ... M3-M4. 

As regards social background, just over one-third of the families were 
polygymous. In about one-fifth of the cases both parents were tot# , 
illiterate, the remainder being evenly divided between those where only ge 
father was literate, and those where both parents had enjoyed at least gau 
schooling. From what is known about the social charasteristics of the Accra 
population,? it is clear that the school children’s families do not contribute 


2 i Sf 
‘The information is scanty and not very reliable. For sources cf. (10 and 1): 


1 
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а Я « 
p representative sample of the population at large: they are considerably 
ased in the direction of the higher educational and occupational strata. | 


C. PROCEDURES 
LE n : of the inquiry a story devised by Piaget and subsequently 
ES rà y : avig hurst and Neugarten was used. : 'The form devised by the 
adi , together with their standard series of questions, was taken over after 
te s ight adaptation to make it more suitable for the African milieu. Here 
is: 
These two boys, named Kofi and 


Kwame, were out walking and came to a place where a woman was 
selling oranges. Each of them stole an orange and ran off with it. 
But the seller saw them and ran after them. She caught Kofi and pun- 
ished him, but Kwame got away. The same afternoon Kwame was 
chopping wood, and the cutlass slipped and caught his foot. 
Question А.З Why do you think Kwame’s foot was cut? 
Question B3 If Kwame did not steal the orange, would he cut his 


foot? 
Question C. Did the cutlass know he stol 


Е ч part of the inquiry was separated from the first by other 
» dinem. In introducing it children were asked whether they knew what 
шор рр is, and whether they had ever seen and heard one. As gram- 
E. mir gc extremely popular, especially in the towns, this was mainly 
бё eitle P eguard. In fact, with the single exception of one of the young- 
dema all were familiar with grammophones. Then came the operative 
a : "Can you explain to me where the music and songs come from in 
£rammophone ?" 
ios i trials were conducted by the writer, but the interviewing of 
Sie sample was undertaken by an African student skilled in fieldwork 
dien mo The vernacular was used in the individual interviews, and chil- 
the cas ere encouraged to express themselves freely and exhaustively. In 
oaded е of the grammophone, neutral probing was sometimes followed by 
questions, as a means of “testing the limits.” 
D. RESULTS 
1. The Story About the Cutlass 

assified as animistic only 
knew about the theft. 


This is a story about two boys. 


e the orange? 


Answers to Question C were cl when the subject 
On being further 


explici 
Plicitly affirmed that the cutlass 


атъ 
justice, чае tro question 
еб is aspect 
apecred ойе. = 
* writer is greatly indebte 


vestigate the notion of immanent 


s were designed to in n 
(4) and will therefore not be 


been repo rted elsewhere 


d to Mr. C. Е. Fiscian for carrying out this work. 
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P : ths in the 
pressed about their responses, such children were apt to invent my th кы 
2 E 2 a j e i 
manner observed by Piaget (8, p. 256). Two examples are given 
The cutlass knew that Kwame had stolen the orange, and that 1s 
why it cut his foot. 
[How did it know?] 
Because it saw the orange. 
it 
The cutlass knew that Kwame had stolen the orange, because ! 
saw him when he was stealing it. 


Я ? 
[Where was the cutlass when Kwame was stealing the orange?] 
In the house. 


[How did it know then?] 
Because it followed him. 


A total of 15 subjects gave animistic responses to this question, iig 
distribution being shown in the column headed “Cutlass Animism ni 
Table 1. The frequency, relatively low even among the younger age groups 
declined regularly in accordance with Piaget’s postulates. 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGES OF ANIMISTIC RESPONSES 
“Cutlass "Grammophone Both $ types 

School grades animism” animism” combine 

P1 and P2 38 25 ae 

P3 and P4 17 8 25 

P5 and P6 * — 4 

М1 and M2 4 4 4 

M3 and M4 — — == 
n RS to 

*Owing to a limited overlap, percentages in the last row are not always equal 
the sum of the other two. 


2. The Explanation of ihe Grammophone 


Аз was to be expected from children with limited education, especially 


in the scientific and technical sphere, no one was able to give a fully adequate 


account of the functioning of a grammophone in physical terms. A majority 
of subjects of all ages correctly identified the ‘ 


; use 
'plate" (a term commonly Ч 
for records) 


аз being the source of the music; older children tended to bring 
in various parts of the instrument in a purely descriptive manner. Most 
subjects stated that the music had been incorporated into the "plate" àt tbe 
time when it was manufactured, They seemed to take this fact for grant? 
as part and parcel of European technical skill, without any sense of mystery 
or even curiosity. 

Two representative protocols will be quoted to illustrate these observ4 
tions, the first from a P1 and the second from an M2 subject: 
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From the grammophone plate. 

[What is inside the plate?] 

The songs have been written into the plate, 
we hear the songs. 

[How was this done?] 

It was written into it by th 


and so when we play it 


e European who made the plate. 


From the plate. 

[How?] 

When the nail (ie, the needle) is put 
and we hear it. 

[What part of the plate produces the music?] 

The lines on it. 

[Do the lines contain the music?] 

No. When the plate is made, the music is put in, 
played we start hearing it. 


on the plate the music starts 


and when it is 


Others offered more fanciful accounts on being pressed, and these seem to 


have been made up on the spur of the moment: 


It comes from where we stick the pin. 

[What makes the music?] 

Some people sing, and the song 
passes through the pin and then we 


sticks in the (spring ?), and this song 
hear it. 


I don’t know. 

[1з there somebody inside who sings?] 

No. 

[Then where does the music come from?] 

[Pause.] From the electric light. 
The last response illustrates an important fact encountered repeatedly : 
even children who did not have the faintest idea of the mechanics or the 
manipulations involved, firmly resisted animistic suggestions ; “there is no 
uman being there,” “nothing is inside,” “nobody is singing in it" were 
оше of the answers. "There was not а single case of an animistic response 
eng successfully induced by leading questions. Nearly all spontaneous 
animism appeared right at the beginning ог shortly afterwards. Again two 
“атре will be given: 


There is something like a dog dr 
on the dog sings through the nail and w 


awn on it,5 so when you put the nail 


e hear it. 


It comes from the inside. 
[Which part?] 
The middle. 

J— РЧ do we hear the music?] 


5А 
well-known trade-mark. 
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There is a certain human being inside the grammophone and he does 
the singing. 


: i T ani- 

Altogether there were only nine subjects who gave such clear-cut e: 

mistic responses, and these were again concentrated in the lowest age groups, 
as is apparent from Table 1. 


E. Discussion or CULTURAL VARIABLES 


"e NN Р" ask at 
In considering the implications of these results, it is necessary le obe 
imi i o 
the outset whether the animism that came to light could be iat E 
i i i ; ; К ours 
terms of direct social learning. If this were possible, it would of c 


= Dal ion of 
mean that the findings could not be regarded as providing confirmatio 
Piaget's theories. 


One problem arises mainly in connection with the cutlass, as the gram- 
mophone is altogether outside the orbit of traditional life. The ient 
religion, to which a majority of the population still adhere, and many 
whose beliefs continue to be held even by people who are at least nominal y 
Christians, has long had the label of “Animism.” Although this designa- 
tion survives in official publications,® 


а ла ; A yer 
it is in fact grossly misleading and 
flects a misunderstanding of the natu 


re of traditional religious beliefs. No 
detailed discussion of these can be attempted here, and they are in any RUN 
available elsewhere? А few pertinent comments are, however, indispensab e 
It is true that traditional religious cults attach a special significance to vari- 
ous inanimate “fetish” objects, and one of the first actions required of ee 
Christian convert is that he should discard these. Similarly, use is made E 
a multitude of different objects for the purpose of performing magical opcra 
tions: but neither involves any conception of such objects as "living and en- 
dowed with will." “Fetish” Objects are merely regarded as the temporary 
abode of some spiritual being, whilst magical objects are purely imperson? 
instruments for the Purpose of commanding magical powers. А cutlass for 
ordinary household use would not normally fall into either of these om 
gories, and the Possibility of animistic beliefs related thereto being socially 
acquired may be safely discounted. 

There is, however, 
Passing mention, as it 
common objects may 


. el east 
à more subtle aspect of this matter requiring at pe 
does not seem to have been previously noted. Cert? 


5 : lan- 
have two different names in some West African “4 


H . Р to 
guages, according to the context in which they occur. One would refer 
———— 


ОСЕ. the 1948 Census enumeration of 


religions (11, p. 38). 
"Cf. Danquah (1); Field (2); 


Parrinder (6); Rattray (9). 
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its everyday form as people know it, the other when it is part of a tradi- 
tional story or myth, when it may be endowed with properties characteristic 
of a living being. For instance, the ordinary word for a stone in Ga is te; 
but in relating a myth about a stone with a beard which helped people to find 
their way in the bush by pointing its beard in the direction of the path they 
had to follow, the "strong" word Sigmeenii would be used. It is important 
to keep this in mind before embarking on any investigation of animism in 
the vernacular, or the results may be completely fallacious. The word for 
cutlass (lante) has no "strong" form, and one may therefore feel confi- 
dent that the animistic responses corresponded to modes of thinking and not 
Conventional linguistic usage. 

It may be of some interest to compare the incidence of “cutlass animism” 
with the findings reported by Havighurst and Neugarten (3); it will be 
recalled that the method used in the present study was modelled on theirs. 
If one dichotomizes the African age groups so that they correspond roughly 
D the division of the American Indians (i.e., 6-11 and 12-18), the respec- 
tive percentages are as follows: for the African sample, 27 and 3 per cent; 
the range among children from American Indian tribes, 53-90 per cent and 
25-82 per cent, These results diverge so widely that there is not even an 
Overlap, and it is very doubtful whether the contrast represents genuine 
differences in the populations studied. One would have to assume that 
American Indian school children are several times more animistic than West 
African ones, in the absence of any independent evidence warranting any 
Such assumption. It seems more likely to the present writer, although it 
Must be admitted that this is somewhat speculative, that some of the factors 
analyzed in the previous article (5) may have operated so as to inflate the 
American Indian figures. Some support is lent to this line of argument by 
the fact that it was possible to demonstrate conc 
Such an inflation in the incidence of immanent justice, 

Urst and Neugarten for these same American Indian 


lusively the occurrence of 
as reported by Havig- 
tribes (4). 


: The grammophone raises an entirely different question, namely the way 
'n Which the products of western technology are usually regarded. This 
Сап be answered quite categorically by saying that they are never conceived 
by adults in a manner that could be called animistic; even the term magi- 
cal” is of doubtful applicability, although it is frequently believed that magi- 
cal powers entered into their design and construction. ‘There was one re- 
markable instance where different kinds of notions were mixed up in a very 


Curious fashion: 
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Accra, 
People sing in Europe, and this passes through the telegraph to Acer: 
and then it sings. 


[Which part of the grammophone sings?] 

The inside. 

[What is there?] | " 

I have been told by my father that Europeans go far into the jon 
and cut off people's heads and put them inside the grammophone, 
these heads sing the songs that we hear. 


Y e 
н A eads wer 
This was an isolated case, and even here the disembodied He agit 
< д e u 
viewed as quasi-mechanical, capable of singing only because o a 
А —— se. а 
magical power; it was of course not counted as an animistic respon 


А а š : common 
few other protocols adult magical beliefs came out in their more 


and unspectacular form, as in the following example: 


" fel Jhen 
Somebody will sing into the plate. There is some medicine. W 
the fellow finishes singing and you put 


im n 
this medicine on the plate, the 
; Р Р А гат- 
the song remains in the plate forever; so whenever you play the g 
mophone, the Song comes out again. 


The crisp matter-of-factness of these responses was in definite contrast n 
the more vague and diffuse quality of the animistic ones. But the latter Tii 
not uniform: in about half the cases they came out readily, indicating ves 
the child had Probably entertained an animistic notion about the ys his 
phone before the interview situation; for is 
search for an explanation of a phenomeno 
the child were grasping at 
tion stage; she be 
afterwards.* 


the remainder it was as if, dee 
n hitherto accepted unreflective ix 
an animistic straw, One subject was in a imei 
gan with an animistic account, only to repudiate it short 


What emerges from this discussion 
responses to the grammophone questions 
theless, it is believed that the direct infl 
being detected, and th 
eliminated. "The resid 
animistic thought, 

Turning now 
that these are in 


is that the factors determining үз 
were exceedingly complex. Neve : 
uence of adult ideas was ие с 
at cases where such influences operated were in ^ 
ue consists then of responses which are the product 


i : e noted 
to a consideration of the results 

accordance w 
article (5) concerning the rel 
tains the percentage distributio, 
obtained. Out of these 15 rel 


Only three children gave anir 


as a whole, it may b tous 
ith the conclusion arrived at in the ко. 
ativity of numerical findings. Table ! gen 
п of the grand total of 24 animistic po et 
ated to the cutlass and 9 to the grammopho in 
nistic replies in both parts of the inquiry- 


8Нег answer was also reckoned non-animistic. 


| 


| 
| 
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e i ыз no significant association between the animistic re- 
п. ee yt езе different approaches ; depending upon one's criterion, 
ency of animism could therefore be said to range from 25 to 54 
Per cent in the lowest age groups. 
wee perhaps be emphasized in conclusion that this variability is en- 
iar doe dn with Piaget's theoretical model. For he does not claim 
tie ales any absolute level of animism irrespective of the sampling of 
лера ne objects; he only maintains the existence of a developmental 
Rn , and the results of the present investigation satisfy this basic require- 
Е. SUMMARY 


in a of 120 African school children in Accra were interviewed 
vua г Two different types of approach were used: (а) the 
hich v. apted version of a story previously applied to American Indians, 
ooh уаз standardized and culminated in the question whether a cutlass 
in i something; (5) a more flexible technique requiring the children 
xplain how a grammophone works. 

= к over-all incidence of animism was low in comparison with find- 
tae from other semi-literate societies. There was no significant 

ation between the animistic responses yielded by methods (а) and (^). 


u А : 
t for both the resulting pattern was on 


with e of progressive decline in animism 

ith i ч 5 Н à s 

is Increasing age, in conformity with what would be expected according 
Piaget's theory. 


i of the more subtle cultural factors influ cin 
cal Шы at some length. These included traditional religious beliefs, magi- 
еч and attitudes towards the products of western technology ; a 

larity of West African languages was also described, which may be a 


Pitfa É 
all for students of animism in that culture. 


encing responses were 
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SOME RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY INTO THE INFLUENCE OF 
CHILD-TRAINING PRACTICES ON THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF PERSONALITY IN A BACONGO SOCIETY 
(BELGIAN CONGO)* 


Université Louvanium, Leopoldville, Congo Belge 


M. Tu. KNAPEN 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Р iig work, which we have had occasion to carry out, pertains to 
ж. о study of the process of socialisation and development of the per- 
y as it occurs within a given society. 
н d out during a period of nine months in the 
Village of Kimuenza on a group of Bantandu, a Bacongo tribe of the South- 
Western portion of the Belgian Congo. We have limited ourselves in the 
a study to problems concerning children up to the age of about five 
ars, 


ane employed was that curently 
the sir by an interview. The observer w 
jects studied in their own language. 
Ж collection and analysis of a large number of data pertaining to the 
Al process of socialisation has permitted us to discover certain fundamen- 
tal aspects of the educational process in the group studied. In the mass of 
ps which we obtained, and which we cannot describe in detail here, those 
erning the methods of discipline and their effects on the development of 
Personality appear to us to be of fundamental importance. 


These studies have been carrie 


called “participant observation,” 
as able to communicate with 


B. Formation oF CHARACTER AND CONSCIENCE 


What are the circumstances of 


The Principal question is the following: 
d especially the formation 


lif eg 

8, Which influence the formation of character ап 
Conscience in the case of the African child? 

t A number of points will be cited which appear.to 
15 domain: 

lb n 
* к 

in Received in the Editorial Offic 


п acc 
аресогЧапсе with our practice o 
ead before the XVth Interna 


be most important in 


and published immediately 


e on January 15, 1958, 
for cross-cultural research. 


f special consideration 
tional Congress in Brussels. 
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1. Up to the Age of Weaning the Child is Treated by Adults With 
Almost Complete Indulgence | — 
As one woman stated it in the course of one of our conversations: us 
the child wants to look, it looks, when it wants to sleep, it sleeps, w | жа 
wants the breast, it takes the breast." These words typically state the the 
according to which behaviour is organised for a prolonged period. ; will 
At the moment of weaning, the limitations imposed by exterior forces ня 
reveal themselves drastically but apart from the frustrations which are € 


E " ——— ibitions remains 
gendered by weaning, the repertoire of obligations and prohibitions r 
restricted. 


This attitude can be partly 


$ "— Face, the 
explained by the relative simplicity of 
milieu which contains few objec’ 


ts of value which the child can spoil. ne 
this appears to be a secondary factor. There exists in fact a conscious me 
deliberate attitude of indulgence towards the child in whom one — 
a will of its own which one wants to respect. On the other hand, one ped 
siders the child incapable of doing wrong because, one says, its ue ye 
has not yet developed. 'The mother, moreover, is keenly conscious of t 

weakness of the little being which she must p 
means to her to be constantl 
possible to the child's needs. 
expression of a Particularly k 
the child, which expresses itsel 


” 
rotect at all costs. "Raxptecb 
y on the watch, to adapt herself as perfectly i 
Hence the attitude of total indulgence is the 
een consciousness of her obligation to protect 
f in the general direction of passive adaptation- 
2. Is the Child Never Checked? 

It is, but only as a reaction 
selves in the child, such as the 
Sive egoism. Here already tw 


against grave faults which may show them- 
ft, doing harm, total disobedience, or exces 

o important characteristics reveal themselves 
clearly: (a) There is some moral training in so far as correction after highly 
undesirable behaviour is concerned, One has, moreover, recourse to the 
employment of proverbs, exhortations or incentives on the part of the рави 
during events in which they are not the interested parties but which may 
Serve as an occasion for training the child, This will generally occur cr 
get-togethers or other events in the life of the adults with which the iic 
dren are precociously acquainted, (b) The faults which one combats E 
chiefly exterior faults which could occasion grave embarrassment to the gm 
Summarising this, one could say that punishment or censure is directed t? 
wards: every act which could cause embarrassment or annoyance to the zs 
(theft, doing injury, etc.) ; every act which could dishonour the name of 1 z 
clan—the punishment is the more serious when others in the inmedia 
milieu get to know about what has happened; everything which, though no 
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causing immediate difficulties, could give rise to annoyance if the same acts 
were repeated at some other time or place—he who steals at home may 
steal at a neighbour's, etc. 

What is involved, therefore, is the preservation of the honour, and above 
all, of the very life of the clan and not the development of a personal and 
positive ideal. 

This social orientation of the educa 
plains a number of typical qualities in the realm of char 

Thus, one never punishes children except those of one's own kin. Inter- 
к largely, оп the social repercussion of a 
given act, not on the objective morality of the act as such. Punishment 
will be light or negligible when the social environment has not learned about 
the offence or when a third party has not been hurt. On the other hand, 
the same act will provoke intense reprobation if it is generally talked about 
ог leads to a “рајауег.” 

There are, however, certain educational principles of a more positive 
nature: “One must not steal, one must not continually go and eat at other 
People's places.” But the motivation which is constantly being given to 
the child always gets back to the same principle: not to cause annoyance, 
in order that one may remain safe. 

One rarely punishes the child in the presence of a stranger. This would 
be a sign of disrespect towards the latter. Here again social prestige prevails 
Over an educational need. 

As to the methods of discipline, one can mention: physical punishment 
(beating the child), deprivation of food, appeal to the spirits. This appeal 
to supernatural forces proves generally effective because the fear of “ndoki” 
and spirits in general is very real amongst adults as well. 

Let us add that a considerable amount of character formatio 
Cause of the fact that, when still very young (from the moment of weaning), 
the child is left to itself and, in practice, joins a group of friends of its own 
age. It is there that, by force of circumstances, it will find itself obliged 
to rid itself of a number of faults if it wants to maintain its place in the 
group. In brief: considerable freedom, intervention by adults to the ex- 
tent that gross faults make their appearance which could cause trouble for 
the clan, character formation through contact with children of the same age. 


tive process is preponderant and ex- 
acter development. 


vention depends, furthermore, very 


n occurs be- 


Does Conscience Develop Under These 
First Years of Life? 

f conscience depends on the 
dentification with parents 


3. In Which Direction 
Circumstances During the 


We know that the origin of the formation 0 


i ia : е 
Nternalising of judgments of value on the basis ofi 
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(or some substitute for them). Hence we can ask: (а) Are the necessary 
conditions for the organisation of the super-ego present? (‘This is a question 
of structure and function.) (b) What values аге internalised? (This is 
a question of content.) 

Concerning the former, Bateson (1) states that: “For the establishment 
of an organized and more or less personified super-ego, such as we are 
familiar with in Western cultures: (а) the inculcation of cultural norms 
must be predominantly reinforced by punishment (including threats of with- 
held affection under this term); (b) the punishing rôle must be played by 
some individual adult (a parent or parent substitute) ; and (c) the behavior 
of this punishing parent must be such that some species of close affective tie 
is established between the child and the parent." 

Carothers (2) considers that these last two conditions are not often ful- 
filled in the case of the African infant. We must, morcover, draw atten- 
tion, for the group which we have studied, to the fewness of punishments 
and to the inconsistency which characterises the attitude of adults in this 
matter; inconsistency in action taken—freedom and general indulgence with 
exhibitions of anger when tension becomes too strong, anger followed imme 
diately by the opposite reaction; when the discharge of anger has run 165 
course the mother cajoles and consoles the child which she has just punished— 
but especially inconsistency in the situations which call for action. Аз W* 
have already mentioned reproof occurs when an act causes annoyance. It is 
greeted with silence on other occasions. 

, Hence a partially warped character-structure develops which leads to 
judgments. concerning the morality of an act not in terms of objective prin- 
ciples of right and wrong but in terms of the social repercussions of the act- 

Concerning the latter above, the internalised values are therefore purely 
social values and not a collection of Precepts and prohibitions forming ? 
coherent value system but a number of rules which aim at social integra- 
tion. Hence the infringement of a rule will be perceived as a failure 10 
diem soei ш and, in the final instance, as а contravention of the will 
of others either living or dead. This contravention of the will of others 
must be avoided at all costs as it is a potential source of disagreeable con- 
sequences. 

As the child grows up and he absorbs more and more of the different ele 
ments which form his real milieu, he will learn that the important thin£ 
in his life is to be safe. From various aspects of the behaviour of adults, 
the child, which is present at everything they do, will realise that although 
it can rely completely on its own people, it finds itself face to face with а 
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« 
world" which i 
Be : which is by contrast peopled by obscure powers and which, to some 
xtent, is potentially hostile and harmful. 
One i i 
E. must therefore try to avoid everything which could possibly attract 
nr) une and if, despite everything, such misfortune should come about, it 
Tae give rise to sentiments of guilt; rather should one search for 
: | , 
и А necessary, what hostile power has been at work. (Predominance of 
effect of fear of others on sentiments of guilt.) 
system which we have just described 


'The few data on the disciplinary 
the development of personality in the 


t > М 
hrow light оп the specific nature of 
group which we have studied. 


M ein better to grasp the direction of this dev | 
Mon. In -— some characteristic features of pre-primary Western educa- 
alias ying to abstract from this education its most fundamental orien- 

, one is struck by precocious awakening and sustained stimulation of 


lopment, it may be use- 


the personality. 
e within the immediate family group (father, mother, and chil- 
The Me vun intense affective ties between à small number of persons. 
а ablishment of these ties contributes to the formation of a heightened 
Kir сн of self. (The child is “recognised across these bonds.) This 
ee ре of self is accentuated in the course of later development, by 
iher x: то collection of educational techniques, It appears that 
lage nditions contribute to the development 1n the European child of the 
of an ideal self in which the accent 15 placed especially on individual 


Perf 
ormance and excellence of achievement. 
d by educators in order to ob- 


viour that is not 
ber of instances. 
he child which 
tablished, the 
sentiments of 


Nas ж of motivation is currently use 
bap. ain desired behaviour or in order to suppress beha 
liom ыз this technique proves efficient in a large num 
is а moment that conduct makes its appearances 1n t 
Белди patible with the internalised system that has been es 
Pd n of guilt can be observed. In the opposite сазе, 
worth or of power develop. 

eon techniques do not exist in the group which we have studied. As 
up; our informants put it: «We do not insist that a child should grow 

5 We wait until, according to the order of nature itself, the child arrives 


at ; 
in ri normal for its age.” The Congo mother does not use techniques 
which an appeal is made to t he house or to look after 


ay he child to help in t 
oung child in order that he should o 


and btain à feeling of his own importance 
of his potentialities. When she asks the child to help she does so in 
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" а TON caré 
all sincerity. She really does entrust to the little girl of four years the *» 
of a baby, not in order to show her that she has become a big girl ge 

5 H . P . п 
of helping, but simply because it is the normal thing for a girl to re 


. . ж ате іп 
such services at that age. There is по question here of a type of gam 
aid of education 


By the same token, rewards are extremely rare. One does not give n 
terial rewards, because it is normal that a child should render services, an 
a verbal reward ("how nicely you have done that, I see you are em: 
big girl, etc.") does not exist either. These encouragements are an i : 
cation that one consciously guides a child towards a defined and quera 
ideal. Guidance in the group which we have studied is different and mainly 
directed towards service of society and towards the róle which everyone mast 
play, both his actual rôle according to the capacities of a given age or one’s 
future rôle. Thus one may say to the little girl: “You must do this and that, 
wash up, sweep, help in the preparation of meals, because when you are 
married that is what your husband will expect of you.” It is important to 
grasp the climate of these exhortations. The words are not intended T 
make the child proud of his accomplishments or to raise his aspiration level. 
Not at all. The róle of the women is such and such—well then, one must 
simply conform to it It is typical that, in fact, children do not show them- 
selves proud of a service they have rendered and do not attract the attention 
of adults to the fact that they have succeeded in achieving some purpose OF 
other. It is interesting to note, by contrast, that we have often noted such 


attitudes in the children of Westernised Africans (évolués) who regularly 
use Western educational techniques. 


We can therefore conclude that in the group which we have studied Ви 
development of personality proceeds along different lines when compare 
with the development of personality in Western culture. 


C. Comparison WirH WESTERN CULTURE 
In the Western group In the African group 
Search for individual values. Search for social values. 


P s м лый їп 
2. Conscious and detached educational Realistic techniques, participation 
techniques. 


real-life tasks. 
Appeal to a social duty. 


al 
Certainty that nature looks after norm 
growth. 


3. Appeal to a personal aspiration level. 

4. Encouragement of the wish to grow 
up. 

5. Encouragement of the unique and the 


exceptional, Encouragement of the normal. 
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6. Personality traits: intense affective 
ties within a constricted group; 
heightened level of consciousness 
of self; sense of responsibility and 
regular occurrence of feelings of 
guilt; exhortation of the feeling 
of independence; spirit of indi- 
vidualism. 


Affective relations of low intensity with 
a large number of persons; relatively 
weak consciousness of self; preponder- 
ance of fear of others over sense of 
guilt; intense feeling of dependence; 
collective spirit. 
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CHILDREN'S EARLIEST CONCEPTIONS OF ECONOMIC 
RELATIONSHIPS (AUSTRALIA)* 


Department of Psychology, University of Melbourne, Australia 


K. DANZIGER 


A. INTRODUCTION 

With few exceptions, psychological investigations specifically concerned 
with concept formation in children have shown a marked preference for 
the study of concepts about the physical world rather than the social world. 
Thus, for example, we have many detailed studies on children’s conceptions 
of physical causality but practically none on their conceptions of social 
causality. This trend is particularly marked in the most active school of 
work in this field, that of Piaget. The very numerous excellent studies on 
the child's conception of number, space, time, etc., are hardly matched by the 
Single study on The Moral Judgement of the Child (+). 

One result of this trend has been the tendency to base theories on con- 
Ceptual development entirely on the results of investigations of the child's 
thinking about the physical world. Piaget's highly developed theoretical 
System is a good example of this, in that the conception of the physical world 
is implicitly taken as the model for all of the child's thinking. Thus, in The 
Psychology of Intelligence Piaget implies (5, p. 47) that the “grouping,” 
а theoretical model elaborated entirely in connection with physical concepts, 
15 also applicable to concepts of value involving means and ends. 

he danger in this trend is that the development of social concepts may 
be fitted into a theoretical strait-jacket. It seems essential that data be ob- 
tained on the growth of these concepts and that they be analysed 80 128, 40 
reveal the process of development that is peculiar to them. It is possible that 
the development of social concepts may follow paths of its own that may 
Not fit in with the theoretical model elaborated in connection with physical 


Concepts, 
previous study (1), an attempt 


In the present investigation and in a l i 
ment of social concepts Іп two 


J4$ been made to investigate the develop à | 
'MPortant areas, that of kinship relations and that of economic relations be- 
tween people. It has been possible to analyse the common features of con- 
Septual development in the two cases and to produce a tentative description 
of certain general features of the developmental stages in the early growth of 


Socia] concepts, 
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Е ith, the 
Having regard to the verbal nature of the concepts to be dealt ipie T 
most suitable method for our purpose appeared to be the шын. 
akin to what Piaget calls his "clinical" method. 'This involves t se godes 
s й я 
questioning of the child so as to reveal his concepts in the area un e ee d 
i ised i v10 
gation. Certain methodological problems have been raised in a prev 
lication (1). 
B. PROCEDURE 


ild 
The investigation was divided into three parts. In the first part the be 
was questioned about the meaning of rich and poor, in the second ee 
the uses of money, and in the third part about the position of the Mord 
at work. In each case a number of standard questions were asked, prd 
mented by one or more subsidiary questions, if it was necessary to clari 
the child's response. 
The standard questions used were the following:— 
What is rich? 
What is poor? 
How do people get rich? 


Why are some People rich and some poor? 
Why do we have to give mone 
What does the man i 
Where does money c 
What is a boss? 
Where does the boss get his money? 
How does a boss become a boss? 


y when we buy things in a shop? 


n the shop do with the money he gets? 
ome from? 


о >с юм сыл ре YD н 


After each standard question 
be asked which would depend 
the standard question 


The investigation was conducted w 


. ight 
Опе or more supplementary questions m n 
on the reply which the child had given 


ith 41 Australian children (20 boys r 
21 girls) divided into two age groups, one of eight-year-olds and one " 
children between five and seven. This age break-up was used in view n 
the evidence Presented in а number of studies by Piaget, that a funde, 
tal change occurs in children's thinking at this point. The childern in 
attended the same school in Melbourne. About 70 per cent of their fathe 


А A ssiona 
were manual workers, about 20 Per cent were in white collar or profes 


occupations, and about 10 per cent were small entrepeneurs. 


C. Resutts 


1. Rich and Poor 
Question: W hat is гіс роот? 


i ues- 
The replies to these introductory d 
tions showed only 


; idea 0 
two stages. In the first stage the child had no ide 


| 
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the meaning of the words and either says he doesn't know or says the first 
thing that occurs to him. In the second stage the reply is in terms of posses- 
sion of money or the lack of it. 

| Question: How do people get rich? Three types of reply could be dis- 
tinguished. In the first type, found mainly among young children, phantas- 
tic methods are mentioned such as stealing, digging up gold, or getting 
money from God. In the second type rich people are thought to get their 
money by working for it. In the third type of reply, which was found only 
in the eight-year-old group, other methods of getting rich are mentioned, 
which seem to involve an embryonic notion of capital accumulation. Here 
We get references to saving, to money left by relatives, to selling things for 
money, etc. 

Question : Why are some people rich and some poor? The types of reply ob- 
tained for this question correspond to those obtained for the previous ques- 
tions, Apart from phantastic replies we get replies that relate to the status of 
rich and poor to the amount of work performed. The children at this stage 
maintain that the harder one works the richer one gets, the poor don’t work 
hard enough or don’t work at all. Finally there was a type of reply, corre- 
sponding to the third type for the previous question, where poverty is 
explained in terms of the lack of capital. This was in turn put down to a 
variety of causes, a failure to save, not being left any money by relatives, 
not enough things to sell, etc. This type of response occurred only among 
the older children. 

For the last two questions a statistical comparison was made of the fre- 
Quency of the three types of reply for the eight-year-old group, and for the 
аве group five to seven. This yielded а у? value of 12.10, which is highly 
Significant, i 

2. Money 


when we buy things in a shop? 


Question: Why do we have to give money 0 
1 imperative, 


ost children responded to this question in terms of a moral ım 
Sometimes backed up by a threat of jail, if one failed to live up to it. 
. Examples: You'll be put in jail, because that's stealing without pay- 
ing the money," "You might be put in jail, that means because you steal 
things,” —“You have to pay for everything you get.”—“You have to pay 
for it. You don't get things for nothing. You should pay for things.” 
By contrast with this, some of the eight-year-olds responded in terms of 
Purely rational economic considerations. 
Examples: “Because they haves to buy other materials for the clothes” 
(meaning the people who sell clothes).—"'So the people (in the shop) can 
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S rork ake the 
get more things to sell."— "Because the factories have to work to make 
food and the shopkeeper has to pay for it." aien 

Thirdly, there was a transitional stage in the responses of some 
whose replies were a mixture of moral and economic considerations. - 
Examples: "You got to pay them because they got to grow aed 
(foodstuffs).—"It's hard work to make them and you have to pay 
them." 


9 
Question: What does the man in the shop do with the money he el 
'The replies to this question fall into three types, corresponding to ge а 
sponses to the previous question. In the most primitive type of reply, w = 
the act of purchase is governed by purely moral considerations and the cà 
nomic functions of money are not grasped at all, money plays a iet 
ritual róle in buying and selling. "The act of giving change is шр 
by the child as ап exchange of money between the buyer and seller whic 
accompanies the act of Purchase, but is without intrinsic connection to ^ 
The handing over of money is therefore a morally enjoined ritual, not a 
action with any rational, economic significance. : 
Example I: “He gives the money to you, you pay him and he gives 
you some money back."— Does Һе keep any of the money ?—'No." 
Example II: “Puts it in the till."—What happens to it then?— "When 
Someone gives money he gets change from it" (the till).—Does the prd 
in the till ever get more ?—"No."— Does the shopkeeper ever use any of the 
money himself? ——' No," 
Example 111: "Puts it in a big drawer."— Does it stay in the big are 
all the time?—“No.”—Why not?—“When people give him some money 
they pay him and he gives them some money back,"— Why does he give 


. ^ as 
them some money back ?— "Because they give him some money and he h 
to give them some back.” 


circulation is not brought i 
ties. 


Example: “Не puts it in a little drawer."— What does he do with the 


H H es 
money that's in the little drawer?—" After the shop has closed up he leav 
some in the drawer for chang 


t 
е and gives the other to the La. "were 
does the bank do with it?—“They give it to the government."— What йо 
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the gov idi i 
i it?—"Sometimes they send some to the queen, I 
ы EN г of reply occurs when the child gives a rational economic ex- 
2 о! = use of money as а medium of exchange in the circulation 
mmodities. Only eight-year-old children gave this type of explanation. 
B НЕ “Не gives it to the man who grows it (food) who buys 
re seeds."— Who does he get the seeds from?—‘‘The man who 
makes the seeds." What does that man do with the money ?—“He gives 


th e 
е money to someone and they give him the seeds to sell," etc. 


M auci : Where does the money come from? The first type of reply to 

зи a was again of a phantastic variety. Money was said to come 

ате ^ › from heaven, from a gold mine, etc. The second type of reply 

Senki at money comes from work. In the third type of reply the child 

din ons some sort of cycle, for example, the boss gets it from the bank and 
it to his workers, who 


give it to a shopkeeper, who puts it back in 
the bank. 


Td the first three questions of thi 

ade of the frequency of the three ty 

s and for the age group five to seven. This 
ich is highly significant. 


$ section a statistical comparison was 
pes of reply for the eight-year-old 
yielded a X value of 18.11, 


3. The "Boss" 


Аа What is a boss? Three types of definition were given by the 
ildren. In the first type the boss has no economic function at all, only 
róle, but no distinction 


pese function. Usually he is given a supervisory 
made between a boss in the army, the school, the church, etc, and а 
055 in a factory. Sometimes, he is only someone who helps the men. 
Example I: “The boss of the office?"—Yes.— І think it’s Mr. W.” 
е is а boss?—“Some man is а boss of a church and he's the boss 
e works. My father is the second one.”—What does a boss do?—"He 


goes outside and gets all the letters." 
does тано II: “А man.”—What sort 
e do?—"Help him.”—Whom?—“Men.” 
Por the second type of definition the boss begins to ac ‹ 
тіс function in the sense that һе is someone who gives people their pay 


at work, in addition to his supervisory role. 
In the third type of definition, given mainly by the older children the 
act of ownership begins to form part of the conception of the boss. 
ow, 10 “А man where you work and he owns the factory.” —“He 
a big factory and he’s got people to work for him.” —“He owns the 


of a man?—“A big man.” —What 


quire some eco- 
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i cork it and he 
factory.” —“It’s a man that owns a business and people work for it a 
tells them what to do.” | — 
For this question a separate statistical comparison was made si Ew s 
i 0 
quency of the three types of reply for the eight-year-old group н Р db 
age group буе to seven. This yielded а y value of 5.26 for whic! : 


Question: Where does the boss get his money? Three types of reply yon 
obtained to this question. In the first type the money comes from some d: 
ternal source, such as the bank, the government, etc. In the second p E 
money is obtained by saving, and in the third type, characteristic К ico 
children, it is obtained through the sale of the goods produced in the fac 
belonging to the boss. 


ly to 
Question: How does a boss become a boss? Only two types of reply 


this question were given by our children and they are sharply билай 
from one another. The first type of reply, given mostly by younger chi 4 
геп, involved an essentially subjective explanation in terms of some volun 
tary factor or talent. 

Examples: “The director tells him—would anyone like to be a boil 
and he says he would." "Because he's been good at work and when they id 
good at working they got to be a boss.”—“The men that built it (the fac 
tory) sometimes choose which is the best one." — "He isn't anything and then 
he says he's going to be something and then he becomes a boss." | 

In the second type of reply we get essentially ап explanation р Вел» 
ОЁ objective, economic operations, such as buying a factory, etc., which is 1n 
marked contrast to the voluntaristic responses of the previous type. 

Examples; “He buys the shop off someone else and then he puts uP а 
sign, ‘men wanted,’ and the people come in and get a job and then he be- 
comes a boss."—"He builds a garage for the people who have their cars 
broken down and then he Owns it and puts up a notice for the other men 


to come and help him.”—“Say, he bought a factory, then he owns the fac- 
tory.” 


For the last two questions i 


" я T : as 
n this section a statistical comparison W 
made of the frequency of the 


h -old 
two types of reply for the eight-year-ol 


D. Discussion 
In analysing the results f 


ТЩ : at 
urther it is necessary to make the assumption th 
the different types of repl 


M . : nt 
y obtained on each question represent differe 


which the children make of an act the 
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reni ше development. There are two lines of evidence in sup- 
np dee ire E the first place there was, for each question, an 
ge pier cil е E “ which suggests a developmental sequence. Sec- 
tag tre a pe = — complexity and richness of the replies 
te sani а velopmental sequence from the simple to the 
Miei o of concepts relating to the uses of money, ie. to exchange, 
| evelopment may be tentatively outlined somewhat as follows: 
"Hes dmi stage the exchange of money that accompanies the purchase of 
on же a ritual. It serves no rational purpose, since buyer and seller 
y ange money, and this action is carried out in terms of a cate- 


gorical i i i 
al imperative or because of a fear of punishment. The moral defence 
y do not understand has points of 


similarity 
arity to the moral defence of the non-comprehended rules of a game 


i by Piaget (4) in the case of young children. 
ee м, at this stage, does not grasp that the money he gives consti- 
Becr gei fs exchange for the goods he has received. Тһе only way of 
iti g ‚ e coincidence of the acts is by categorizing non-compliance as 
rode = stealing. Only when the two acts are seen to involve a reci- 
Pici, А P ing es money is given to the seller as a recompense for the 
БЕСЕ. н ost, is the act of purchase conceptualized as a true relation 
Мн y and seller. The categorical imperative thus appears to play 
Анан similar róle in the explanation of acts as does the process of 
xs aps m in the ordering of objects when their relations to each other 
Менче ерен Thus the first stage in the development of concepts of 
smi ke E ows some correspondence to the categorical stage 1n the develop- 

inship terms (1, 3). 

is з a stage of developmen 
Pria = = in a series or cycle, 1 
а hus, the individual act, havi : Ў | t 
teni EY niat in terms of a moral imperative but in a rational manner in 
ships быа position іп а system of acts which establish a system of relation- 
ween people. At this point the subjective explanation of the act 
ise to the conception 


gives V um 5 а 
es place to an objective explanation, thus giving T 

h. This level of development appears to be analo- 
found in the development of kin- 


nship derives its significance. from 


ng and selling 
he medium of 
receives its 


t the individual act of buyi 


with money serving a$ t 
ng lost its isolation, 


9f an economic act as suc 

‘hin E the level of connected relations 

ite deris where the individual relatio 

isolated e) in a system ОЁ relationships а 
way (1). 


nd is no longer conceived of in an 
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A similar development appears to take place in the pec sen rm s: 
relationships in the sphere of production. The basic ean ub. 
grasped here is that between employer and employee, or, in m Pall & 
familiar to our children, between “boss” and worker. There is ү: te zl 
very primitive stage when the child has no understanding of speci p S IRE 
nomic relationships at all. At this stage the boss has no economic unc ES 
he is merely a helper or a supervisor in any sphere, including the m 
economic. At the same time the meaning of rich and poor is either sem 
pletely unknown, or else the origin of riches is explained in phantastic, көг 
tially non-economic ways. This level of development may be said н inni 
spond to what has been called the pre-categorical stage in the develop 
of kinship concepts. 

The second level of development is provided by children who state pos 
money is obtained for work performed and that it is handed out by S 
"boss." But they see no connection between these two facts. They _ ee 
yet say, as they will later, that money is received for work performe ilis 
the “boss.” In other words, the element of reciprocity is lacking iB ^ 
relation between “boss” and worker, just as, in the field of circulation, = 
was lacking in the relation between buyer and seller. As in that case, У 


= А Я А iprocity, 
have, therefore, not yet a true relationship, which would involve recip 
but two isolated acts or f 


s are 

one works the more money one gets. Both act ae 
= r 
xplanation; the worker gets more money by wo 


something of a mystery. 

Eventually the child 
and worker. This alw. 
ship of the means of p 
for the "boss" and to 


” 
grasps the reciprocity of the relation between bod 
ays involves the recognition of the “boss’ " matt 
troduction, so that the worker is now seen to T 
receive his money as payment for this. This implies 
tegorical concept, where the “boss” is merely Ta 
ne with special functions) to a concept which de zF 
k situation in terms of their relation to each oth : 
roduction. At this stage the subjectivistic ni. 
place to an objective explanation in terms of econom 
acts, like buying a factory, 


А ion- 
Finally, at the highest level of development the isolation of the relatio 
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ship between “boss” and worker is broken through and it comes to form 
part of a system of economic relations. At this stage the "boss" is seen to 
get his money from the sale of the goods produced for him by the workers. 
'This implies that the formerly separate fields of production and exchange 
have become linked into one conceptual field, so that the individual now 
becomes capable of representing the totality of economic relationships to 
himself. At this stage purely rational explanations of economic processes be- 
elationship can be explained in terms 


doubtful whether any of the chil- 
first indications of this stage. 


Come possible. Any economic act or r 
of its position in the whole system. It is 
dren in our sample show more than the 

It is interesting to note that most of our children appear to be at a lower 
Stage in their understanding of economic relationships in production than 
in exchange. This is not surprising, since they have firsthand experience of 
acts of purchase, but depend on second-hand evidence for their ideas about 
the work situation. The stages of conceptual development do not owe their 
appearance simply to internal maturation, but depend on the intellectual ma- 
terials with which the child is provided from outside. This makes it desira- 
ble to collect information about the variations that occur in conceptual de- 
Velopment in connection with differences of social background. Class, na- 
Чопа] and regional differences would no doubt be found to be associated 
with certain differences in conceptual development. Until such information 
15 available it is not possible to say to what extent the types of replies 
Obtained in the present study are simply a cultural product. А certain 
Parallelism in the development of kinship and economic concepts does how- 
ever raise the possibility that there may exist some truly general features in 


the growth of social concepts. 


E. CoNncLusions 

On the basis of our exploratory study we may formulate the hypothesis 
that the following four stages occur in the development of economic con- 
cepts: (a) An initial pre-categorical stage occurs when the child lacks 
There is no special realm of 


e ; ; 

Conomic categories of thought altogether. ‘Av it 

economic concepts differentiated from social concepts in general. (2) At the 

Second, or categorical, stage the child’s concepts appear to represent a reality 
weg oluntaristic 


terms of isolated acts which are explained by а moral or v à 
"mperative, (c) At the third stage the child becomes able to conceptualize 


Telationships as such, by virtue of the fact that a reciprocity 1s established 
d n * H . 

between previously isolated acts. But these relations are in their turn iso- 

lated and cannot be explained in terms of other relationships. (4) Finally, 
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the isolated relationships become linked to each other so as to form Vp 
of relations. We then have a conceptualization of a totality wherein a E 
part derives its significance from its Lair in the whole. At this poin 
y rational explanation becomes possible. 
"DR М left = future investigations to indicate to what extent ds 
of other social relationships held by different groups of children follow 
same pattern of development. | _ 
It | been suggested that the stages in the development of economic e 
cepts in the child may be analogous to those found in the development ні 
kinship concepts. If this is so, then the possibility arises that these ме" : 
may be characteristic of the development of notions about social relationship 
in general. 
F. Summary 


A sample of 41 Australian school children between the ages of five = 
eight were asked a series of 10 standard questions dealing with varig 
economic processes, supplemented by further questioning to throw light v 
their replies. Several distinct types of reply were obtained to each of the 
main questions and these were identified with certain developmental stages: 
In all, four such Stages were distinguished and the question of their gen 
erality was raised. 
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IMMANENT JUSTICE AMONG WEST AFRICAN CHILDREN® 
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— 


A. INTRODUCTION 
ted that young children pass through 


cane ae ee Др are E by an implicit notion of 
fs fire КЫШ stice. y b e meae that “during the early years of his 
iie] Y ... affirm the existence of automatic punishments which 
Pisces ipte ings themselves | (4). In his studies of Swiss children 
that decre 1 at 86 per cent of six-year-olds held such beliefs, a percentage 
painde dx to 34 in the 10-11 age group. In that work Piaget also ex- 

e view, which he further developed more recently, that such a 


In his earlier work Piaget postula 


decline in i 
in MAC I oid 
e in immanent justice should not be expected to occur ! "primitive" 


Societies, 
Havighurst and. Neugarten (1) attempted to check Piaget's hypothesis 


by 
a с : s d М 
large-scale study of American Indian children. An extract from their 


findings х 
ings, relating to the Норі tribe, is reproduced in Table 1. Most of the 


PERCENTA TABLE 1 
GEs ОЕ Horr INDIAN CHILDREN WHOSE RESPONSES 
iNG BELIEF IN IMMANENT JUSTIC 


(After Havighurst and Neugarten, ор. cit. p. 150) 


WERE TAKEN AS INDICAT- 
E 


Ages 12 to 18 


Ages 6 to 11 ; 
Questions Questions 
Thi A B 4 
hird 
First ema 69 82 90* 77 
ie 45 60 66* 54% 


*Statisti 
tisi : : " 
Istically reliable increase with age. 


Other tri В ‚ 
signif tribes investigated by these authors also showed either no change or à 
cant rise in the proportion of immanent justice responses with in- 


Creasi ive " 

ing age. From this they concluded ". . . 1t 15 clear that Piaget's theory 
a primitive society is borne out by these 
anthropologist erected 


£ “basic orientations 


of belief in ; 
lief in immanent justice in 


data” 
ata” (1, p, 150). On the basis of their results one 


an elal Р d " 
aborate theoretical edifice concerning the persistence 0 


ы 


, *Кесеї > 

in покае in the Editorial Office оп Ja 
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А e cht " aid to sur- 
regarding the nature of the universe" (5, p. 212), which were s 
vive the acculturation process. 


B. PURPOSE AND PROCEDURE 


А " f 
The study reported here had as its aim the replication of the те "x 
Havighurst and Neugarten in a different culture. It was wer are 
Accra, capital of what has now become Ghana. The subjects ae 4 н 
children, drawn randomly from six schools chosen as being fairly а гт 
tive of the total primary and middle school population. Half the s zs 
were boys and half girls, but as no significant sex differences — 
any part of the study they will not be differentiated in the analyse а 
In the absence of universal compulsory registration of births it je? se 
possible to ascertain ages with any accuracy. Hence the sample dbi 
dichotomized into primary one to five and primary six to middle four; me 
correspond roughly to the age ranges 6-12 and 12-18. About prin 
of the sample had totally illiterate parents, the remainder being aa 
divided between those where only the father was literate, and those w н 
both parents had enjoyed at least some schooling. Just over one-thir 
the families were polygamous. non 
From what is known about the social characteristics of the popu? i 
at large it follows that the school children's families do not y ira" 
representative sample of it: they are considerably biased in the direction 
the higher educational and occupational strata. "Р d by 
The story used for investigating immanent justice was one originate 4 
Piaget and subsequently employed with modifications by Havighurst an d 
Neugarten. The form devised by the latter, together with their standart 
set of questions, was taken over after a slight adaption to make it mor 
suitable for the African milieu. Here it is. 2 


This is a story about two boys. 
Kwame, were out walkin 
was selling oranges. 
it. But the seller saw 
punished him, 
chopping some 


These two boys named Kofi and 
g and they came to a place where a woman 
Each of them stole an orange and ran away with 
them and ran after them. She caught Kofi and 
but Kwame got away. The same afternoon Kwame was 
wood, and the cutlass slipped and caught his foot. 


Question A. Why do you think Kwame’s foot was cut? А 
Question В. If Kwame did not steal the orange, would he cut his 
foot? 


Question C. Did the cutlass 


ion б 
inel TEN stion 
1The same Story was also used to assess the incidence of animism, oe heré 
being the operative one for this purpose. This aspect will not be considere: 


2I should like to take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude to Mr. 
Fiscian for his valuable assistance. 


know he stole the orange? 
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me with middle school children, 


© Preliminary trials were conducted by 
was undertaken by an African 


а the interviewing of the actual sample 
stu i i 
a ме. in fieldwork methods. The vernacular was used in the indi- 
intervi i i ith si 
T c ie and the instructions were not to be content with simple 
du no" answers, but to probe in a strictly neutral fashion until the 
е ren expressed their ideas at greater length; this probing, as well as the 
en d were recorded on the spot. In the subsequent analysis of the ma- 
ial the whole of a child's set of responses was always considered. 


C. RESULTS 


1 a material thus obtained was examined, it soon became apparent 
а us not be simply divided into immanent justice" and other re- 
ds five г out doing considerable violence to the data. In order to avoid 
ifferent categories Were evolved. These will be described, with 

examples, | 

1. Pure Immanence. The injury is viewed as the direct consequence 

of the misdeed, without the intervention of any external agency, ог any 

naturalistic explanation being offered. 

. Because he sinned. 

He would not cut his foo! 


Yes, the cutlass knew . + * 


4 

B t if he did not sin. 

C. 

A Because he went and stole the woman's orange - ++ 
C 


He would not cut his foot if he did not steal the orange. 
. No, the cutlass did not know; but his foot was cut because when 


Kofi was punished he was not. 


2. Act of God. This is self-explanatory- 
4. Because of the orange he stole from the woman Go! 


ished him (lit. “God had found him guilty"). 
C. 'The cutlass did not know, but God who sees everything saw 


— when he was stealing the orange, 50 he made the cutlass cut 
im. 


d had pun- 


3. Inconsistent. Partly immanent and partly naturalistic. 


A. Because he stole the orange. 
В. Kwame would not have cut 
orange. 
" C. The cutlass did not know 
oot was cut because he did not 
A. Because he was careless when 
noon. 
B. He would not have cu 
C. It did not know, but К 


his foot if he had not stolen the 


that he had stolen the orange. Kwame's 


know how to handle a cutlass. 


he was chopping wood that after- 


t his foot if he had not stolen. 


wame was cut because of the wrong he did. 
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4. Magical Causation. The consequence of being cursed. " 
C. The cutlass did not know that he had stolen the orange. Bec 


i i him 
the woman could not get hold of Kwame to punish him she cursed , 
and that was why the cutlass caught his foot. 


ivi i V ses. 
5. Naturalistic. This can be further subdivided into two clas: 


А crime- 
5a. Causal guilt. This is particular interest, as the ES diris poss 
injury is conceived as a causal one, but mediated by a natural p 
4. Because he was a thief. 
y F ange. 
B. He would not have cut his foot if he had not stolen the е 
ч ; , 
С. The cutlass did not know; but Kwame, having a guilty cons sid 
was so nervous (lit. “his body was shaking") that he could not c 
the cutlass and that was why it cut him. 
5b. Pure accident. 
4. 
wood. Р 
i im if he 
B. Whether he stole or not, the cutlass would still cut him 
held it carelessly. 
C. It did not know. 
was why it cut him. 


: ing the 
It was accidental—he was not careful when he was cutting 


Kwame did not hold the cutlass firmly, that 


— 2, The 
The distribution of these response-categories is given in bes aie 
main age-changes are both highly significant: a decrease in pure imm 
TABLE 2 


ү IN 
ANALYZED 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION ОЕ AFRICAN SCHOOL CHILDREN IN ACCRA А 
TERMS or THEIR TOTAL RESPONSE PATTERNS 


= ix to 
Primary one PPS four 
Categories to five пи 
1. Pure Immanence* 45 E. 
2. Act of God 33 17 
3. Inconsistent 15 8 
4. Magical Causation F 
5. Naturalistic** 10 
4. Causal Guilt — 10 
Pure Accident — 


All categories 100 100 


cant decrease in the hi 


*Signifi а 1 gher age group (P less than 001). 
**Significant increase in the higher age group (P less than 001). 
and the emergence of a naturalistic type of expl 


These findings clearly confirm the prev: 


i justi У А А опе 0 
"immanent justice" by Piaget among young African children, not 


dr 1 К go ОП 
whom gave а purely naturalistic answer. However, if one wants to £ 
to more detailed quantit: 


à М : н culties- 
ative comparisons one runs at once into UE 
К i enge iag 
In order to elucidate their nature, it is necessary to go back ш ie the 
original exposition. The basic problem concerns the interpretation 


anation. d 
н . belle 
alence of notions of th ,sort la 
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инна GNE in immanent justice" in terms of actual responses. 
кашкан r ари offered no unambiguous guidance on this point. If 
ЫЙ pus i n at has here been called “риге immanence," then the 
af Саз r ip to that found in Switzerland ; but what about “acts 
айка КА: ~ назе comments one is led to infer that he himself ex- 
immanent Suge O from his table showing the percentage incidence of 
this аен, ice. One may venture to doubt, as did Lerner (2), whether 
2 ion is really justified. 
ane udin in the same work Piaget (4 P. 257) discussed the 
ea cen x v in immanent justice, putting forward three possibili- 
iof: е ie ш бе; the direct result of parental teaching, or the indirect 
Messen des u | constraint. He rejected the first as improbable on a Priori 
pine, m : mitted that the second—which includes punishments at- 
Шол 2 A account for the majority of cases. The last hypothe- 
habit of : i fü e child, having acquired, thanks to adult constraint, the 
iy ae z nis ment, attributes spontaneously to nature the power of apply- 
bed р манро As the child cannot be isolated from parental 
R o lows that this last tendency cannot—as Piaget fully recog- 
also кы. e be shown to exist independently. Obviously this applies 
Scd od" or any other agency are not spontaneously mentioned, as 
would sien egory of pure immanence ; further probing in such instances 
MES: wr st inevitably have to depart from the principle of guarding 
нч y suggestions, thereby becoming self-defeating. 
Mn "d there appears to be a good case for admitting "acts of God," and 
ро Ege. changes: immanent justice is present in à much higher pro- 
нар 7 ti children, and the decrease among older ones much less 
аси н. to follow that there is an inherent arbitrariness in any 
tidiniques » the incidence of immanent Justice, which no refinement of mere 
a vould be able to overcome. 

айе Cant pep to be considered is Piaget's sugges 
Piaget post not be expected to decline in “primitive : 

ulated that in modern" society adult constraint, the major factor 


one M the belief in immanent justice, is powerful in childhood but 
people eo ir nishes with adolescence and beyond ; in other words, young 
saca ieve intellectual and moral autonomy hand in hand with economic 

ence. -As against that, childhood is the only period of relative 


freed H 
om in a closely-knit "primitive" society. On reaching adolescence chil- 


dren . 
are subjected to initiation rites which, far from liberating them, place 
ts of the elders, “themselves 


them 
ч ө a 
nder the overwhelming moral constrain 


gestion that immanent 
societies. In bref, 
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abject slaves to the will of the spirits, to that of their ancestors, and to the 
traditions linked thereon." 

The main objection to this conception is that it utilizes unrealistic models 
of “modern” and "primitive" society respectively. In order to overcome this 
objection it would be necessary to grade various cultures and sub-cultures— 
for even “modern” societies are far from homogeneous in this respect—ac- 
cording to the degree of moral constraint imposed by each of their members 
at different phases of the life cycle. 


In this connection it should be observed that neither the majority of 
American Indians, nor the urban African sample of the present study con- 
stitute "primitive" populations in Piaget's sense; on the contrary, the con 
flicting pressures of traditional and Western moral norms have tended to 
produce a situation of uncertainty and insecurity, in which magical beliefs 
flourish; witness the "curse" responses, which might have been more fre- 
quent but for the probable inhibiting effect of the school environment. It 
is curious that this type of response has not been reported in any of the 
American Indians, although the existence of similar beliefs seem to have been 
established by anthropological work. ; 

What about Havighurst and Neugarten's claim to have confirmed Piaget $ 
hypothesis? It is suggested here that they did nothing of the kind, their 
results being at least partly artefacts arising from a faulty method. Careful 
perusal of the examples quoted earlier will make it evident that an adequate 
classification of any particular subject is possible only on the basis of his 
total response pattern. By treating the answer to each question separately» 
Havighurst and Neugarten not merely lost a great deal of information, but 
also introduced a bias in the direction of immanent justice, а bias whic 
becomes increasingly severe with the older subjects. This was largely the 
consequence of being satisfied with simple "yes" or “по” replies, particularly 
with reference to Question C which is essential for understanding the chil- 
dren’s ideas. Even when a fuller answer was given, they do not seem 10 
have made effective use of it. An illustration may help to clarify this. In 
the scoring rules (1, p. 146) it is stated that the response “Не was thinking 
about what he had done and was careless" would be scored negative беге 
mism. Although there can be no quarrel with this as regards the issue 
of animism, it appears likely that the answers to the two earlier questions t 
and B were in such cases of the immanent justice type, as in the prese” 
example 5a. If so, it follows that by adherence to mechanical scoring rules 
applied to atomistic units these earlier answers must have been wrongly 
classified as immanent justice ones. The probability of such mis-classifict" 
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tion is greatest with responses of the "causal guilt" type, which become 
more frequent with increasing age. 

These criticisms may have an air of abstract speculation about them, 
but fortunately it is possible to demonstrate their presumptive validity 
more directly. This is done in Table 3, where the African responses 


TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGES ОЕ IMMANENT JUSTICE RESPONSES AMONG AFRICAN CHILDREN ACCORDING 
то HAVIGHURST AND NEUGARTEN’S SCORING SYSTEM 


Primary six to 
to five middle four 
Questions Questions 
4 B 4 В 


93 100 80 75 


Primary one 


have been analyzed in the manner of Havighurst and Neugarten. 'The im- 
Pression conveyed now becomes one of little change with advancing age, an 
impression which comparison with Table 2 will show to be grossly mis- 
leading. Their evidence must therefore be largely discounted. 


investigation carried out in the 


Since the above was first written an 
udes a section on immanent jus- 


Belgian Congo has appeared, which incl 
tice (3). Whilst differing in some important respects from the work just 
described, there is sufficient in common to make a comparison instructive. 
The sample, consisting of 1547 boys from mission schools, seems to have 
Deen rather heterogeneous. The 18 to 19 age group in particular, number- 
ing some 300, was clearly very different from the remainder and will there- 
fore be left out of consideration. The method used was to get “Monitors” 
їп each school to administer the task, which had to be done by the pupils 
in Writing, 93 per cent replying in the vernacular. The question relating 
to immanent justice was as follows: 


frs from a shopkeeper. He hurries 


KISEKU has just stolen 200 | 
hrough the forest a tree falls. Kiseku 


towards his village. While going t 
is killed. What do you think of his death? 
The whole approach was thus far less directive," and in fact over half the 
Lr replied in terms of the consequences for the offender, e£ "He is in 
ell" The concern here is with the other 43 per cent who inquired into 
the cause of death. The relevant information is given in Table 4. 


t It will be apparent that the categories are broadly similar to those of 
fy ead study, although somewhat less detailed. There is a decrease 
a уа of unspecified origin," equivalent to the "pure immanence 

able 2, and an increase in punishments attributed to God. The “evil 
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5 t 
spell" responses, corresponding to “magical causation,” show „ша 
curious distribution, but their inclusion is itself of interest: Pa per 
accidents,” which covers roughly the same ground as the “natura istic 
gory, increases regularly throughout the age groups. 


TABLE 4 Aen 
NGO 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF AFRICAN SCHOOLBOYS FROM THE BerciAN Co 


ING TO THEIR VIEWS ABOUT THE (CAUSE or DEATH 
(After Henry Loves, op. cit, p. 357) 


Ages 


16 
Types of cause 12 14 i 
Punishment of God А 56.5 D 21.0 
Punishment (unspecified origin) 42.0 en 0.0 
Evil Spell 1.0 2 7.0 
Simple Accident 0.5 : iod 
All types 100.0 100.0 


'The general trends discovered in Ghana thus receive some indepen t 
confirmation from the material collected in the Belgian Congo, and the ree 
vergence is particularly noteworthy in view of the considerable differen 
in modes of approach. 

D. CONCLUSIONS { a 

The conclusions derived from the present study may be summarized я 
follows: А of 

l. The existence of beliefs falling broadly under Piaget's heading 
"immanent justice" has been established among African children in -— 

2. 'Their incidence cannot be quantitatively assessed, in any culture, W! 
out further conceptual clarification. "C" 

3. Piagets views about immanent justice in so-called "primitive" 80 


E е H : avig- 
ties rest on doubtful assumptions and their alleged confirmation by H 
hurst and Neugarten was shown to be questionable. 
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SOME METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS CONCERN- 
ING THE STUDY OF APTITUDES AND THE ELABORA- 
TION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS FOR 
AFRICAN NATIVES* 


Centre de Psychologie de l'Union Minière du Haut-Katanga, Elisabethville, 
Belgian Congo 


P. VERHAEGEN AND J. L. LAROCHE 


Though the term aptitude is utilised in the heading of our paper, fol- 
lowing a rather general practice, it will not be used further in our text. 
Indeed, the validity of the aptitude concept is questionable. An aptitude is 
held to be a neurophysiological disposition which explains the existence, after 
à period of maturation or appropriate learning, of more or less important 
Capacity in a given sector. An aptitude remains always an hypothesis, indeed 
an unnecessary hypothesis. Besides, psychological tests can only measure 
capacities and for this reason we prefer to speak about intellectual capacities 
ог behaviour. (We shall not be concerned with other, e.g., sensori-motor 
Capacities of Africans.) 

The notion of aptitude as a hereditary 
effect on some defined behaviour, becomes even | 
“erns peoples who suffer from lack of education as in the c 

frican populations. 

If in such groups the necessity 


disposition exercising a limiting 
ess valuable, when it con- 
ase of indigenous 


arises of predicting work performance by 


Means of tests, it also becomes important to study learning procedures where- 
Y work capacity can be developed, and to provide adequate information 
aS to how any desired development can best be achieved. 

For a long time scientific psychology has concentrated research on the 
Study of aptitudes. From being looked upon as relatively unchangeable, 
*Ptitudes are now realised to be malleable. By means of proper communi- 
Cation, a given capacity may frequently develop in a person who was previ- 
ously devoid of it This idea of the importance of communication, i.e., edu- 
Cation in the widest sense, as against the study of static aptitudes, seems to 
"5 to be exceptionally fertile when applied to these intellectually underde- 


v 
eloped Populations. 


р *Received in the Editorial Office on January 15, 1958, and published immediately 
А accordance with our policy of special consideration for cross-cultural research. 
Per reag before the XVth International Congress in Brussels. 
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A first approach to the study of the intellectual capacities of vp d 
to observe and to make an inventory of the activities which are valued edi 
in original African cultures. Accurate psychological knowledge of the nd 
haviour involved in these activities, of the techniques employed by them а б 
of the materials they utilise would be valuable in order to locate and to мет 
come the difficulties which Africans experience in adjusting to the deman 

eculiar to an industrial civilisation. . 
p According to Ombredane (1), behaviour favoured by African eaor a 
principally of a musico-choreographical nature, whilst by contrast the ac Ф 
ties encouraged by Western culture are of а computational-geometric ict 

For ages Africans have lived relatively isolated from the world. же 
isolation caused by the geographical situation (the Sahara, inaccessible yer 
and coasts) and by biological factors (malaria and other diseases "pin 
decimated strangers) explains to a large extent, if not entirely the aie 
techniques of Africans. But in general, since the beginning of this чога. 
and in ап inevitable manner, the African continent has become Wen 
at least in the sense of an assimilation of the material cultures of the br 
'This transformation demands important psychological adjustments, ego i 
familiarity with mathematical ways of thinking, spatial forms, abstract зу ra 
bols, a need for precision in motor skills, rapid and sustained rhythm, in о 
with a vast array of new elements that are ever present in our Western СЧ 
ture. | it 

As African life becomes more markedly industralised and urbanised, ; 
must encourage modes of conduct, which, though they existed perhaps ә 
latent dispositions, were not at all valued. We do not wish to state tha 
complete Westernisation should be Africa's ideal. It is more probable Ша 
Africa will achieve a new culture, that will comprise, besides some od 
pensable Western techniques, some specifically African linguistic and artist 
elements. «d 

Besides a minority of the African population, that has had very p х 
contact with European technology, there is another minority that has assum 
lated Western skills pretty well completely. But the great majority E 
Africans, in whom we are principally interested in this paper, are in er 
tion between the original African culture and the technical culture of | а 
West. These populations experience difficulties, which a study of origi 
African cultures will permit us to understand and to overcome. "NC 

A second mode of approach to the study of the intellectual capacities о 
Africans is by way of genetic psychology. We know that the first ach б 
life, from birth to буе years, are of considerable importance for later ш 


| 
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гаш a as required by our Western techniques. There is no 
т ораде ete ae elem те dii чш ы: 
by Western scholastic education ‘Compared with E ии 
can children are inferior when anteri the ele: t CR " 3 sia ipi 
lack familiarity with the symbols sie tome of chinki z cd he skil ies 
Western culture: Also the айыу schools are P lly ye ш 
Standard. The African cultural milieu ides i soni PIES iie d 

; Я provides inadequate stimulation from 
RE of view. It is consequently very probable that numer- 
кыне that exist at birth in African children, will never become 

Я , because of a lack of cultural environmental stimylation, and lack of 
Suitable education. 

Here we should mention some possible research projects that would be of 
p value on the African continent in its present stage of rapid evolution 

nd which will also be of great interest to general psychology. 

We should examine the degree of learning capacity which remains at differ- 
dei in subjects who never experienced any systematic education. In 
ibn meni what expectations may we hold out to a subject whose educa- 

as been entirely neglected during the first five, 10, or 15 years of life? 

that it is impossible to master a particular type 
at five y з certain foundations have been established 
there о Such а research project is actually feasible in Africa, because 
uos still some populations that have had very few contacts with Western 

- In 10 or 20 years’ time this will probably no longer be the case. 

ni investigation would permit us to arrive at definite conclusions 
tion "s the value of pre-school or nursery-school education. Examina- 
Чы the psychological literature on this subject shows that the results of 
"irs Concerning the value of pre-school education for later intellectual de- 
Be nent are inconclusive. As mentioned by Anastasi and Foley (2), 
i. bius. pr; carried out in the most advanced countries, were limited 
te: omparison of groups of children of high socio-economic level. Control 
dues: of those who did not attend nursery schools usually received a good 
eer = at home. If, in these investigations the nursery-school did not 
rers 9 have much influence, the explication. may be that at high socio- 
hin mic levels, the home provides an adequate substitute. In Africa, long- 
Ce tigations can be planned which should yield a decisive answer con- 
lene $ Pre-school education. As the nursery school of paramount impor- 
ibn T лабаса! countries and would it favour the rapid transforma- 
ese countries, as some people believe? A balanced answer could 


а we may discover, e.g., 
reasoning at the age of 14 unles 
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undoubtedly be obtained in Africa. Meanwhile one wonders whether d 
economic level, the intelligence of the parents which moulds that of de 
children through the subtle and numerous contacts within the home, t 
richness of the environment in general are not even of greater раена. 

A third approach is by way of psychometrics. At first sight these tec н 
niques, which are generally specific to the situation for which they en 
constructed, would appear to be useful in Africa, both in industry W er 
one has to select adults, often without any schooling, who are capable of ped 
quiring certain techniques, and at school, where it is important to send | 
the very few secondary schools only those pupils who have а reasonable 
chance of success. , But first let us ask whether such psychological tests are 
valid when used in the African milieu. What are the methodological diffi- 
culties encountered ? . 3 

The situation varies according to the nature of the groups шу ны, 
It is convenient to distinguish three types: children of school age, frequen i 
ing school; adults without any schooling, adults who have received а mor 
or less appreciable amount of schooling. 

4. Children of school age. his group is characterized in the first. m 
by the paucity of their pre-school education, and next by linguistic difficul- 
ties. Besides a mother tongue, used with their parents, and a lingua franca 
used with their fellows outside the family circle, these children learn a 
European language. The result of this bi- or trilinguism is that no lan- 
guage is known thoroughly; the vocabularies are poor, the exact significance 
of words is rarely known, the grammatical rules remain rudimentary. ; 
third characteristic of this group is the artificial nature of the wa 
Schooling. It is limited to the teaching of the mechanics of arithmetic = 
of a foreign language; but it has no content, nor ties with the real life o 
these children. Instruction is generally given by native teachers suffering 
themselves from a deficiency in general culture, a rudimentary bi- or tT 
linguism and lack of comprehension of the value and significance of the 
mechanisms that they teach. All that one can say about these children if 
that they are in a state of acculturation; they experience great difficulty 
in grasping the essentials of Western culture. As Ruesch, Jacobson, n 
Loeb (3) say, they function at an inferior level of integration, accompli" 
only partial and mechanical functions without grasping the sense or perce! 
ing the unity of the new system of values. - 

It does not seem necessary to invoke other factors to explain the po 
results obtained by these children on psychological tests, that are pm 
to be simple in our culture. When first applied, the test situation 15 ^" 
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too novel and too strange. But this explains also the sometimes remarkable 
Progress that the children make on immediate re-testing, when this com- 
plete unfamiliarity no longer obtains. 

For African children tests are principally useful in educational guidance. 
Apart from the fact that tests of Western type—and it is hard to think of 
any others—always seem more or less inappropriate for young Africans in 
full acculturation, no important difficulty presents itself during their use. 

With African children from 11 to 15 years, who have completed the ele- 
mentary school cycle, no difficulties are encountered of the kind reported on 
certain Indian groups, who would not respond to the competitive element; 
on the contrary, Africans are very receptive and readily accept the test situa- 
tion. 

It is clearly necessary that the tests should be adapted, in so far as the 
Material used and the types of problems posed are concerned, to the outlook 
and the level of acculturation and education of the subjects. The familiarity 
of African children with a variety of objects differs according to locality. 
In Europe and North America, the distribution of objects and dissemination 
ОЁ information is much more complete. One causes no prejudice to Euro- 
Pean children who have never seen a kangaroo if one uses an image of this 
animal in a test. African children also have never seen a kangaroo, but 
they have never heard it mentioned, nor have they ever seen an image of it. 
Actually it is very difficult to find European material that has already been 
Completely assimilated and it is equally difficult to find specifically African 
Material that has remained significant and is otherwise suitable. For these 
Teasons it is impossible to construct a test of the "intelligence scale"-type, 
which is applicable to an appreciable proportion of the African population 


acculturation, 
hen considering the types of problems, included in intelligence tests, 

Опе comes across other difficulties. Even prolonged explanation does not 
intelligible to many subjects. 


T ; » B iy 
ender an instruction such as “continue a series t 
me instructions, does not seem to exist 


“to add” is known. 
dispensable. 


The verb “to complete,” used in so! 
1N certain indigenous languages, where only the verb 
n general, very detailed and patient instructions are in e 

To allow for unfamiliarity, Ombredane proposed in his study on the 
salampasu (4), to repeat the same test several times. This method has 
“ome disadvantages. Interindividual variability will become more and more 
Testricted and validity will also be reduced. The capacity to adapt fo mew 
Situations and to understand new problems is an important element in psy- 
chological tests. It is ignored when a test is applied over and over again. 
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'To familiarise children with the test situation it seems preferable кшен 
the application of the tests, to which one desires to attach some signification, 
by a series of practice tests of which the scores are not used. | ode. 
“The results of verbal tests are of undeniable value as predictors : T 
mate success at school; but, because of bi- or trilinguism their pe pun lli- 
differs from that in Western countries. They are less an index of ver hy 
gence than of specific knowledge. We intend to verify this statemen 
means of a factorial analysis. | 
Besides intelligence tests one utilises achievement tests for educational 
guidance, i.e., tests of which the content is based on what has been pA » 
cally learned at school. It appears that in Africa more weight shou of 
given to this type of test. Indeed, the correlation between a Бае 0 
achievement tests and an intelligence test is as high as the correlation betw ed 
two intelligence tests. On the other hand the school does nothing to P a 
pare pupils for dealing with intelligence tests, which moreover, pecu SA 
what happens in Western countries, have little contact with the daily. É 
of African children. There is much to be gained therefore from gv! 
considerable weight to achievement tests. : vho 
The results and value of psychological tests for African children, У 5 
live in great centres, where they attend relatively good elementary ert 
are not essentially different from the results obtained in Western еа 
In the course of our research projects, we often found coefficients somew 1 
less stable than those reported оп Western groups. Probably this is the W^ 
sult of our method: we utilise analytical tests on subjects of the same et 
It seems evident that intelligence scales applied even after an interv Ыс 
many years on groups that are heterogeneous in age will give more sta 
results. zi 
We wish to'note finally that African children, compared with Weste 
children, show, especially when first tested, a score displacement for pus 
in all its forms-and also for spatial visualization tests. Their general know 
edge is very limited and this influences perhaps their reasoning activities - 
b. Adults without schooling. Here tests are of interest to dec 
the level achieved by this class of persons in some typical Western pa j 
There appears to be an almost complete inability to do a test such as 16 
blocks even in the case of people who have decorated their huts x 
coloured geometrical pictures. Опе must accept that this artistic uel 
which originated probably independently in this country, is accomP nen 
without any analytical activity such as dismantling, perceptual pr 
tion, and without transition from an over-all design to its elements. 
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Such as "progressive matrices" and the "culture-free" tests of Cattell, that 
= oe of geometrical pictures between which one must find mulia 
sin Macs se — to a predetermined rule, have little significance 
icr i o ave never had any contact with European culture. 
= inn Lopes m ir de difficult to appreciate that paper 
: y stra people of the bush. During ex- 
periments with the "progressive matrices" test we observed that a нен did 
not constitute a unique entity for them. The two pages together formed a 
io whole. They appeared to be particularly incapable of analysing 
aking account of more than one factor. 
As : an unexpected incapacity to deal with the simple material pre- 
ж ed = three form-boards of the scale of Grace Arthur. The old form- 
ач рк comprises a Cross, a diamond, a circle, a star, a hexagon, 
dca rcle, a square, and an oval, which they must replace as fast as possible 
: corresponding openings. This very simple task presents considerable 
difficulties to the people of the bush. For example, they do not differentiate 
Clearly between the star with five points and the cross and they repeatedly 
"sp to place one in the space intended for the other. In case of failure, 
о not see their error immediately, but they persevere for several sec- 
uis the obviously wrong response. Generally, they have to engage in 
ем гз and error activity to find the openings that correspond to the 
агй € Тїз indicates that these simple forms are entirely strange 
ia ni he difficulty of discrimination results in very high time scores 
у place these adults at the level of American children of 5.5 to 6.5 years. 
s imde form-board comprises among other things two circular openings 
The ге dimensions that must each be filled by three sectors of 120°. 
ubjects often place two pieces in an opening 1n such manner that only 


the poi š = r FB 
Points touch each other and the pieces are in a symmetrical position one 


to р 
bi the other. Two empty spaces remain, each too small to receive the third 

e thi & 
w which completely baffles the subjects. 
hen one watches the subjects working away at the solution of these 


si К $ 
imple problems one is struck by their planless trial and error. Nevertheless, 
Civilised man falls back on stupid measures 


there į Ў ae 
еге is nothing unusual in this. 
ifficulties with a motor-car the 


When he cannot open a lock, when he has d 
Mechanism of which he does not understand, in short when the situation is 
с him. The interesting point, however, is that the illiterate African 
defeated by a situation that is very simple to those reared in Western 
Culture, 
N €vertheless, if one wants to test illiterate Africans—which is only mean- 
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ingful if one has some practical and pragmatic object in view, e£ to a 
dict their chances of success in industry—it is this type of material that e 
to be used, a fundamentally Western, but very simple material. Манах 
(5) has constructed in this manner tests of high validity for the pang 
tion of labourers for the gold mines in South Africa. Utilising the i : 
gressive Matrices 1947— coloured form for children— Ombredane (4) _ 
demonstrated on adults the favourable influence of some years of rudimentary 
schooling in childhood on the reasoning capacity at adult level. | 

c. Adults with more or less advanced schooling. According to the es 
of the degree of schooling that has been reached, the situation approxima 
more and more that existing in Western countries. There are no spec! | 
methodological problems, besides those mentioned in the other sections, ап 
which also have some relevance here. ae 

We can perhaps conclude this paper by saying that the efficient erret 
of psychometrics in Africa is conditioned by the educational and cultural leve 
of the populations to which the tests are to be applied. 
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ACCULTURATION OF ATTITUDE AND PERSONALITY 
AMONG KATANGESE WOMEN* 


Centre de Psychologie de l'Union Minire du Haut-Katanga, Elisabethville, 
Belgian Congo 


Maria LEBLANC 


А. PROBLEM 


An essential aspect of the Bantu World View concerns the need to trans- 
Through her fecundity, woman either attains or 
thereby provoking positive or negative attitudes 
y was designed to show whether or not the 
ards women 


mit the vital impulse. 
fails to attain this ideal, 
towards herself. This stud 
Process of acculturation affects the attitude of the milieu tow 


in the same manner as it affects their personality. 


B. HYPOTHESES 


s to be tested are the following: 


The two hypothese 
ards women and the female personality vary accord- 


_ l. Both attitude tow 
Ing to degree of acculturation. 

2. With acculturation, wome 
9f woman more rapidly than men. 

In seeking to improve their situation, wor 
Quickly than men towards western standar 
the former. The direction of the difference 
Potheses will require a “one-tailed test.” 


n change their view on the traditional rôle 


теп would tend to advance more 
ds, since these are in favour of 
being specified, these two hy- 


C. SUBJECTS 
ustrial S.E. Congo, were selected because of 


their different stages of acculturation : Elisabethville with a population of 
130,000 Congolese who have settled permanently there since the thirties, was 
compared with Kolwezi, a younger and less advanced city with a population 
9f 30,000 settled there since the last war. The comparison, therefore, is not 
etween a tribal community and a European city but between two towns 
at different stages of acculturation. The reason for not choosing a more 
Xtreme group, such as а tribal community, was to obviate the necessity of 


rman 
58, and published immediately 


* ” 
їп Received in the Editorial Office on January 15, 19 
Accordance with our policy of special consideration for cross-cultural research. 
1 Congress in Brussels. 


a { 
Per read before the XVth Internationa 
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Two towns in Katanga, ind 
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using a Bantu language other than Swahili, which was spoken by the pue 

The attitude towards women was examined by means of a Sentence : pa 
pletion Test (adapted from the test of Rotter) in a group of 137 puces 
divided into six groups of men, women, and adolescents. The test was а i 
ministered collectively in Swahili, without an interpreter. In the pipa 
tions, emphasis was placed on making sure that each item was properly a 
derstood, rather than on speed. The samples were drawn from the mos 
advanced sections of the populations of the two cities and were equated ^ 
terms of marital and professional status. They were assistant teachers, nd 
men and women, at schools and community centres, whilst the B 
were pupils at teacher training colleges. It was not possible to separate тя 
latter according to their origin. "They were added in order to study the de 
velopmental aspect of attitude towards woman. { 

The personality of 29 women from two towns was studied by a TAT o 
15 pictures, giving a total number of 435 stories to be analysed. 


D. PROCEDURE 


The Sentence Completion Test adapted for the Katangese was composed 
of 47 items retained from a first selection. Items were grouped to TONS 
significant zones of behaviour governed by a number of strict native custom 
and rituals: marital and extra-marital relations, sources of marital conflicts, 
such as aggressiveness, arguments about food, fecundity, sex separation, 
woman's inferiority. Below are a few items: 

Item 9. "Girls are afraid . . ." 


Item 11. "My mother . . ." m 
Item 12. “When a baby dies at birth people think that the mother . » - 


Custom considers the mother to be responsible if her child should die at any 
time between conception and weaning. It was therefore necessary tO yoke 
ture the item so as to direct the attention of the subject towards this critic? 
period. 

The following are examples of traditional tribal responses: 


Item 12. “When a baby dies at birth people think that the mother . · + 
is a witch; ate it; had committed adultery." 
(The more usual Western responses are: 


. "is sad; she will have 
other children.") 


Item 19. “I feel ashamed . . . on meeting my stepfather (incest taboo) ; 
to eat with my husband." 

Item 21. “A woman refused to cook the food ... when she is play- 
ing about with another man." (Symbolic association between food and 


sexual life.) 


I 
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Examples of other test items are the following: 


Item 28. “1# a woman does not give way to her husband .. ." 


Item 36. “Woman has desires . . ." 


Item 47. “Woman feels inferior to шап...” 


ї The responses were rated on a six-point scale (0 to 6). For a statement 
implying a Western attitude towards women 0 to 2 was scored; for one 
showing a traditional tribal attitude, 4 to 6; a neutral statement received 3. 
Responses had been classified as traditional or western by three African and 


three Western experts of both sexes. 

Subjects and each group of subjects were ranked in terms of total scores 
9n a continuum from those living according to tribal custom to those ad- 
Justed to Western ways of life. 

The Thematic Apperception Test pictures were drawn by a Congolese 
artist, Mwenze from the Academy of Elisabethville. Fifteen pictures giv- 
und suitable. Five were pictures showing 


ing widely varying themes were fo 
and five depicted two or three 


group scenes, five depicted only one person, 
Persons, 

The illustrations represent Cards 1, 2, 4, and 12, Card 1, a tom tom 
Player, was presented first because it was generally well accepted and put 
the subjects at their ease. The women frequently mentioned an unseen 
group for which he was playing. TT his type of addition was made in describ- 
Ing other pictures too. 

The second picture evoked positive themes such as dances, as well as ag- 
Eressive themes where the mother had a punitive rôle, which is normal in a 
Sample of women owing to sex separation throughout education. 

The fourth picture represents a heterosexual (or sometimes a homo- 
Sexual) relationship in which the man and the woman are not face to face 
аз in a situation of a Western type but one behind the other according to 
traditional behaviour. "Thus, if a subject described a personal contact, this 
Would be all the more valuable as it would not be prompted by the drawing. 
є Picture 12 is а family scene around the fire in the evening. This is the 
time for telling stories and legends—a traditional Bantu cultural practice. 
The TAT card tried to keep as close as possible to this spontaneous expres- 
sion of collective and individual needs in the family circle. 


The following stories are the responses of two women to Picture 12: 
‘amily theme in which relations appeared to be bet- 


the second subject introduced a religious theme 
(The translation is literal, word for 


t 5 
"s first response gives a f 
er і Я 
“Т in the past than today; 


i ; Я Ё 
n which magic power is condemned. 
Word): 
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Kigo (3E 12). This picture, I laugh a lot at how they n agen 
(in) this picture; it was evening after eating. Now it is time d r E 
for in the village after the meal one has time to breathe. ‘They С: 
sit around the fire; the fire (is) in the middle and everyone ean get 
round to warm themselves at the fire. It is their candle, yes, it is their 
lamp, it is the only thing which can give them light in their house or 
outside. uu 1 : — 

But this picture fills me with joy; it reminds me very much о 
old times at home, Nowadays we аге very cold, because we miss = 
ing ourselves at the fire. The elders, if they were cold, they gathere 
wood, got their clothes and warmed themselves. Now this picture 
makes me very happy. They tell very fine stories. If they have seen 
something, they explain it to their children; the wife chats with her 
husband, (they) gossip and are very happy. But, we could act as 
you see here, that’s all right. We have only lamps in the house; but 
you can light the lamp without your husband, you are alone with their 
children; it is bad, it is sad, we are really very unhappy. А 

Mbema (5E 12). I see this book, now I see God's (book). He is 
like Jesus Christ; I see a man sitting here like a chief and like people 
on the day at the end of the world. 

People after they have committed all their sins die and come before 
the Almighty one, who, yes, will show his supremacy. He is speaking 
to them now and every one of them is looking at him, only at him; 
the fetishes stay down on the earth, all of them stay down there, the 
husbands stay, the children stay. This Lord who is almighty, yes 
he is sitting, he is saying to them he is showing them: "look at the evil, 
your evil which you have (done), Now everyone is looking at him, only 
at him. Yes, that is what I see in this picture. 


"Те two groups of women were tested individually in Swahili withou 
an interpreter. The protocols were recorded on magnetic tapes. 


Besides a qualitative analysis, six quantitative variables were explored- 
These were: Productivity, estimated by number of lines for each ргоё0со + 


Characterisation according to whether figures were pointed out by their dis- 
tinctive characters: sex, age, rôle, relations, 


uc 
or only by a vague term 5 
as “someone,” “ 


people.” This variable appears to be the quantitative €** 
pression of possibilities of identification. The four remaining variables are 
Aggressiveness and three dichotomies borrowed from Murray: Extract 
tion-Intraception, Passivity-Activity, and Pessimism-Optimism. Their rat 
ing was done оп a four-point scale, from 0 to 4, similar to the SCT iles 
The scoring system was thereupon tested statistically. Reliability °° 

cients between assessors’ judgments of these factors ranged from .87 to 96. 
These correlations were obtained from a group of 50 subjects, of both sexe 


Q—— —— 
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chosen at random. In order to avoid bias which might result from having 
judges with the same cultural background, the judging was done by an in- 
ternational team consisting of an Arab, a Vietnamese, an Afro-Indian, and 
two Europeans. 

The "split-half" method applied to the 137 subjects gives a mean coeffi- 
cient of .72; all the coefficients reach a confidence level of .01, the adults 
giving the more reliable results. 

The '"Test-Retest" method, after 5 months, for 33 subjects, gives a 
coefficient of .54 at the confidence level of .01. 

The “construct validity” should either be attained or rejected if the hy- 
Potheses of difference are confirmed in showing the predictive value of these 


techniques. E. RrsULTS 


The findings may be summarized as follows: 
The first diagram (Figure 1) presents the SCT results of the four adult 
groups. The middle point gives the Median, and the two extremes the 


Diagram I 
ELIZADETHVILLE* 
Women: 14 L——————À 
Men:29 oo 
KOLWEZI: 
Women: 15 ————À 
Меп: 21 
Diagram II 
TOWNS: 

Elizabethville:43 —— 

Kolwezi:36 reo" 

Diagram 111 
SEXES: 

Women: 29 p——À 

Girls:35 l 

Boya :23 _ 

Men:50 — — ^ ж. 
WESTERN maxi score:262 
AS rein maximum (score 6 x 47) 

"oui 95 100 105 110 115 120 125 130 135 140 145 150 155 

FIGURE 1 


EDIAN AND THE 
Comparison op THE SCT RESULTS FOR EACH Group ON THE М 
QUARTILES Оз AND Оу 
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i itional- 
Quartiles Q1 and Q3. The two groups of men show more tribal tradi 
type responses than the women. | ЖО 
Diagram II presents the results grouped according to city. ч чй 
1 л ига 
esis that a change in the attitude towards women occurs with accu ; 
-tal st). 
is sustained at a confidence level of .01 (x — 6.52, one-tailed te 


Diagram III shows the hypothesis that change in attitude is Un 
sex is sustained at the .05 confidence level for adults (x = S. к 
difference is not significant in the case of adolescents. With age, the a 
tude towards women becomes more negative in the case of men, Lue 
positive in the case of women. However, these trends are not significa 
enough to differentiate between adolescents and adults. й 

In the case of the TAT, the general hypothesis was formulated t 


è v; " 4 stment. 
acculturation had the effect of bringing about better personality adju 
A number of hypotheses were tested : 


I. That those with more advanced acculturation would show a 
articulateness and richness of positive feelings. The Productivity, m _ 
ception, and Optimism variables were expected to be relevant to this Ay 
pothesis. 14 

Productivity gives a difference between the two towns statistically Sig 


i 4 š s no 
nificant at .01 level, Optimism at .005 level, while Intraception show 
significant difference. 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF THE SIX PERSONALITY VARIABLES ON THE FISHER TEST 
А .. Medians А 

Elisabethi Kel Significance 
Productivity 92.5 54.5 D 
Characterisation 184.5 142 0 S 
E-Intraception 31 29.5 A 
P-Activity 29.5 30.5 NS 
P-Optimism 27.5 23.5 :00: 
Aggressivity 11.5 14.5 AE 


N.S.—non-significant. 


Е «| their 
П. That acculturated people would be able to perceive others oo 
distinctive, external characters, i 


Characterisation shows a significant 
ence significant at the .025 level. 


IIL The remaining hypotheses, which were not defined in a suficient 
independent manner, predicted a more controlled aggressiveness and decr о? 
ing passivity in the most detribalised women. Neither Aggressiveness Л 
the Passivity-Activity dichotomy showed any significant difference. 


| 
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The hypotheses are therefore confirmed for three variables out of six.! 
However, no significant differences were observed in opposition to the hy- 
pothesis of better adjustment following on acculturation. 


Е. CONCLUSIONS 


l. The SCT is a valid measure to differentiate the attitude of groups 
towards women, in accordance with degree of acculturation and with sex 
difference. Because only one Bantu language, Swahili, could be used, cities 
had to be selected between which the cultural difference was minimal; the 
test is likely to discriminate optimally between more extreme groups, aged 
between 20-30 years. The results confirm the hypotheses that were for- 
mulated, ` 

2. The TAT produced more doubtful results. "Technical shortcomings, 
Such as the small number of subjects, may be responsible. But the different 
results for the two tests may equally well be due to the fact that the SCT 
like the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Test (1) has more structured stim- 
uli than other projective techniques. In the TAT, the balance between 
Structurisation and ambiguity may not have been sufficient to prevent dis- 
turbances of perception by anxiety in Katanga people and to allow optimal 
Interaction between personality and situation. These first results raise prob- 
lems which could only be solved by further research on the perception mech- 


ani : В 
nisms in different cultures. 


3. The TAT results lead to the formulation of a new hypothesis: the 


tribal traditional attitude towards women which is unacceptable to the white 
пад tends to disapppear before the deeper personality variables which deter- 
Mine it are really modified. ‘The Ego would thereupon seek to cathect a 
Substitute object, or to behave in a manner acceptable to or tolerated by the 
White man. Thus sexual needs would no longer find satisfaction in polygamy 
"t in prostitution and the security need would be met by the diclevoyang 
and fortune-teller rather than by the witch-doctor, while “talismans would 
take over the protective réle of the amulets. This study should therefore 
* followed up by testing the attitude towards these new syncretic values. 
+ In the projective field, where the symbolism specific to each culture 
plays Such an important róle, comparisons between black and white attitudes 
От Personalities appear to be untimely at the present stage of research. 
iR igni results in six tests that 
could lege omar d E guber of ln were үе шы 
fa Chi-Square Test of the difference between the observed and expec! aa m s 
.01 confidence level. The o vi 


Yield e а 
b 3 а value of 23.6, which is beyond the uld therefore not have arisen from 


Statisti ignificant differences co 
chance lone cally signific 
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5. It should be noted that the two projective tests were not used as 1n- 
struments for individual clinical diagnosis but as research tools for grouP 
differential comparison. On the basis of such differences as have been estab- 
lished, a qualitative analysis of acculturation can be attempted, which will 


form the substance of another paper. 
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SOCIAL INFLUENCES IN ZULU DREAMING* 


Charles Johnson Memorial Hospital, Nqutu, Zululand 


S. С. Leet 


A. INTRODUCTION 


ue m Zulu, as to depth psychologists, dreams are of great importance. 
Ж "ens = influence the life of the individual Zulu—mainly because 
ih а um y the: people that dreams are, to parody Freud, “the royal road 
a Жара The ancestral spirits, venerated in the indigenous religion, 
this iini in use the dream as their chief means of communication with 
sien . In dreams they can convey both approval and disapproval of the 
is P present, and future, of their descendants. In addition, dreams 
iste to be of both diagnostic and prognostic significance in the tribal 
al system—particularly where psychogenic disorders are concerned. 
es Isangoma diviner—diagnostician, soothsayer, and interpreter of the 
уызы җе у highly regarded medical consultant шщ Zulu society is only 
D hem to his profession when he has developed a soft Lu and become 
НҢ od of dreams," "the new home of the ancestors. This process is 
o have begun with his symptoms of emaciation, fugue states, and 


dis х 

in turbed dreams. Uskuthwasa (emergent possession by the ancestors) hav- 

& been diagnosed, the afflicted person will receive, usually for some 
n the traditions and craft of 


18 
Months to two years, an intensive training ! 

1] be analyzed in terms of 
handed down in this 


the à SR. à 7 
fai Pug from a senior diviner. His dreams wi 
r à : $ 
Y stereotyped interpretations which have been 


c ELE 
* " 
i Received in the Editorial Office on March 14, 1958, and published immediately 
ordance with our practice of special consideration for cross cultural research. 
th research of which this paper is a by-product was financed by а fellowship 
e. Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, Inc., Nes bue 
at deal to 
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rofi 
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Inte 
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ision of the doctoral thesis upon part 
member of his staff, 
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from 
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“apostolic succession” for several hundred years. Finally, he will eae 
the "Great Dream” in which he will go out to the river and then sd sil 
the water in a deep pool. There he will meet with a hug python ge 
give him his future power by allowing him to collect white - imet 
beneath it. He will then emerge from the water as a new person—the ea 
of the ancestors—‘“with his ways now clear” (1, 5, 16). The Es pb: 
dream, within its life context, is obviously one of symbolic слы dis 
symbols found in many parts of the world (10, 14). In the a p 
findings reported below it is of interest that the great majority of inn 
diviners (circa 90 per cent) are women. Male diviners are dear Kel 
transvestite and are generally regarded as being "feminine." In Zululan 

marriage of a male diviner is regarded with Rabelaisian incredulity. :adi- 

Lastly, many dreams are held to be of prophetic import, and may ae 
cate a course of action to be followed by the dreamer. The one comp Ke 
tion here is that the real portent of the dream may be either similar ог Өр 
site to its manifest content. For example, the relative of a sick man "i 
dream that he has died. "The diviner may, under certain circumstances, P e 
dict his death—under others, his recovery (5). The situation, despite licit 
difference of time relationships involved, has some of the elements imp us- 
in the interpretation of dreams in the West, where "dream reversal" 15 $ 
pected (9). 

This paper, however, does not deal with the more specialised kew i 
Zulu life and the comments above are given merely to show that the fnd- 
have been, for centuries, concerned with the content of dreams. The ad 
ings reported below show how the dreams of ordinary men and women 


Р É : . у А ssure$ 
themselves, in their turn, circumscribed and influenced by the social pre 
and sanctions of the culture. 


s of 


B. PROCEDURE 


The field work was done in the Nqutu district of Zululand, over a 
two years. I was forced to use fairly direct question and answer гав ас: 
for the eliciting of information, as free association methods wem TEP 
ticable. Rural Zulu see no sense in the latter and І found it impossible do 
quately to convey the idea to them. Despite these limitations ОЁ a cm 
some clear differences emerged when differing groups of dreamers were are 
pared. It must be remembered throughout, however, that the пайа ke 
concerned with the manifest content of remembered dreams. AS I ym a 
questions about dreams, I soon found that I had been allotted а rôle * 


jans 
i “white i. iviner,” i h eons and physic! 
kind of “white isangoma diviner,” in contrast to the surg 
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of the hospital, who fell into the general class of "white herbalists" in the 
methods that they used. 

The main investigation was concerned with the incidence and aetiology of 
certain local psychogenic disorders common in the area and the relationships 
of these states with marital status, age, obstetrical history, dreaming, etc. 
In the course of this some 600 subjects, a fairly representative sample of 
the population, were asked: "How much do you dream?" and : “What do 
You dream about?" In this way the central manifest content of a large 
number of dreams was obtained, together with a rough estimate of the 
amount of remembered dream activity. This formed part of the extensive 
investigation. In the intensive research, carried out on some 120 women 
Subjects, the same questions were asked about dreams, but later {тее inter- 
TOogation by the interviewer was allowed, and the individual subject was 
Asked to describe two recent dreams in detail. For a detailed discussion of 
the area, method, sampling procedures, etc., see Lee (18). | 

The results, in general, lent themselves readily to quantification and sta- 
tistical handling, as stereotyped dreams (in terms of their central imagery 
or themes) were very common. All dreams collected could be readily classi- 
fied under less than 50 main “content” headings. It would, I think, be next 
to impossible to secure this degree of limitation and uniformity in dreams 
Collected from any sections of а complex Western society. Of additional 
assistance was the apparent lack of latent content in many of the dreams: 

The case of young children affords us a convenient test of the 
validity of our theory of dreams. In them the various psychical systems 
are not yet sharply divided and the repressions have not yet grown 
deep, so that we often come upon dreams vhich are nothing more than 


undisguised fulfilments of impulses left over from waking life. e 
the influence of imperative needs, adults may produce dreams of this 


infantile type (Italics mine) (Freud, 11). 

The purpose of this paper is certainly not to show that Zulu dreams 
are “childish,” but to illustrate the imperative nature of some motives which 
Underlie the dreams of this people. It is always difficult, if not impossible, 
to prove the lack of latent content in a reported dream, especially where 
method is as restricted as in the present investigation. Nevertheless the 
Probability that such dreams may occur in adults, under certain circum- 
Stances, will be shown in the body of this paper. 

Two last possibilities must be taken into account. That the dreams re- 


M “ 
Ported were merely culturally conditioned answers to questioning— The 
Proper thing for a person of my age and sex to say"—Nwas, I think, shown 
Y the great variety found in the detailed dreams of the intensive group. 
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Despite close correspondences in main themes and images, genuinely indi- 
vidual detailed dreams were reported, though many common symbols were 
shared. Also, as dreams are important to the Zulu, it might be that stereo- 
typed interpretations were common currency in the area, and the reports 
would follow the interpretations relevant to the life circumstances of the 
dreamer. In fact, less than 10 per cent of all women claimed to know the 
“meanings” of any dreams, and these were mostly older women. The inter- 
pretation of dreams is very much the prerogative of the diviner. Laymen 
do not feel entitled to express any definite opinions in this field. 


C. RESULTS 


Firstly, women showed a much greater amount of reported dream activity 
than did men. Of 389 women, 52 per cent said that they had "many 
dreams, and 48 per cent reported “few” or “по” dreams. Comparable figures 
for 136 men were 40 per cent and 60 per cent, the difference being sig- 
nificant at better than the .01 level of confidence. These figures confirm the 
general impression gained from many clinical interviews with subjects who 
were not included in the quantitative study. “Many dreams,” in the above 
context, meant “much dreaming,” as not much variation in central content 
was found. A woman would often report dreaming one stereotyped arem 
at least three times a week for some months. She would report this 4% 

many dreams.” It is of interest that despite women’s aversion to nearly 
all dreaming (in the vernacular, they complained of being “worried” ii 
stabbed" by dreams), they were less likely to show serious and incapaci 
tating symptoms as the result of dreaming any particular dream repeatedly: 
Men, on the other hand, regarded nightmares, particularly those of the 
classical “suffocation” type, with a very deep horror, and often had to be 
hospitalized as the result of ensuing anxiety арзаи: The dream affect 
was sufficiently strong to Precipitate a full scale anxiety neurosis. 

Between the sexes, there were great group differences in terms of the 
central imagery or themes of reported dreams, Table 1 illustrates these. 

"This table, abstracted from the extensive investigation, included virtually 
all the dreams volunteered by rural Zulu. A very di number of other 
very rare themes were elicited by questioning in the intensive investigation” 
So that it will be seen that the number of different dreams, at any 
rate in terms of central imagery, is very restricted. It is also apparent pc" 
more women dream of intrinsically terrifying objects, such as "monster? 
than do men. That the latter, in general, tended to enjoy dreaming more 
than did women was confirmed in interviews with individual subjects SS 
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Central theme or 
imagery of dream 


Explanatory notes 


Percentage of Percentage of 
women (N:H4) теп (N:139) 
reporting the reporting the 


Dead people 
Water 


Snakes 
Flooded rivers 
rowds of people 


Spooks (Izipokace) 


Meat 
Tokoloshe 


Food А 
hee В апі 


“А baby" 
Children 


Being chased 


ogs 
Izilwane 


Trains 
hunder 
cing attacked 


Cattle 

A wedding 
n ecipices 
Uropeans 
mikhouu 


Flying 
Baboons 


Bein 

B st 
Money Sn 
Seng attacked 
ec tal inter- 
Ourse or 15 

A Ling MES 
бар ele 


These are usually dreams 
of the ancestors. 

Ponds, lakes and still 
water generally. 


Usually tribal gaher- 
ings. 

Ghosts (not ancestral 
spirits), often believed 
to have been sent by a 
sorceror. 


Short, hairy, priapic, very 
muscular men, believed to 
live in rivers and to 
attack women sexually. 
The local beer is made 
from the staple food, maize. 
Dreamer is usually suckling 


or caring for a small baby. 


Apart from the specific 
mention of “а baby". 

By Crowds, Cattle, “Ѕоте- 
one", Cars or “А man". 


. The dreamer fighting 


somebody else. 


Literally, "small wild 
beasts”, an avoidance 
term for “monsters.” 


Someone trying to kill 
the dreamer 


Short, resurrected and 
“doctored” men. The 
familiars of sorcerers. 
Dreamer flies through the 
air withou 
Commonly regarded as the 
familiars of sorcerers. 
By a man, ог people. 


By women. 


t mechanical aid. 


dream dream 
32 18 
32 5 
17 5 
16 6 
10 10 
10 4 
10 3 
7 2 
9 3 
7 Nil 
7 1 
6 1 
5 9 
5 4 
4 2 
4 1 
3 1 
3 1 
4 
2 10 
2 5 
2 1 
2 1 
1 3 
J: 1 
1 1 
1 Nil 
1 4 
1 Nil 
Nil 4 
‚25 1 
Nil 1 
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only dreams liked by women are those of "a baby,’ 
а very few cases, sexual intercourse or lovemaking. | 

But the most important fact that emerges from Table 1 is that dream con- 
tent, for the particular sex, is derived al 2 
experience permitted by the culture in the indigenous system of sanctions, 
of some 50 to 100 years ago. Thus women, acting under a traditionally 
very strong cultural imperative, dreamt of babies and children, while cattle, 
the acquisition of which is their 
appeared in the dreams of men. 
were allowed no part in th 
taboo, relaxed for only 
the women must perforc 


' flying, money, and, in 


most exclusively from areas of social 


chief economic goal and source of prestige, 

Zulu women, in the nineteenth century, 
е handling of cattle. This was a very strong 
one day in the year. Nowadays, however, most of 
е work with the cattle, as the majority of the men 


Ог some 10 months of the year as a result of the 
migrant labour situation. The women show no conscious guilt over this 
handling of cattle, so far 


"Traditionally the one ex 
day of the Nomkumbulwan. 


tle, at the same 


time singing obscene songs and 
by Privilege, any men found stra 


ying from the huts. 


You were a man?", and to this 
I elicited strongly affirmative answers. 
recent predictive study the full results 


per cent of the women, 
This result has been duplicated in a 
of which are still being assessed, 
Briefly, the Position is: 

often very jealous of the ] 
to take over the symbols 
Togative of the male. 
early introjection of the parents 


modern Zulu women, h 
ife situation of men, 
which, by traditional s 
This tends to confirm the 


andling cattle daily, and 
are unable in their dreams 
Ocial sanction, are the pre- 
Freudian hypothesis of the 


: (8)—the Parents also, presumably, having 
relatively "time-lagged" Super-ego values—and would mean that the super- 


°60 content of the individual, at any rate in its more unconscious aspects, 
may have relatively little to do with contemporary values. In a previous 
study (17) it was found that educated Africans tended to assimilate the 


technology of the West before acquiring its moral codes, and this result can, 
think, reasonably be att 


ributed to Processes in the individual similar to 
those discussed above, 
*Nomkumbulwana—“The Princess of the Sky” was, in effect, a Zulu Ceres. A 
detailed account of th 


е festival can be found in Asmus (1). 


=. Ж 


| 
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In the present study it is clear that not even the conscious wish to be a 
man, on the part of a female dreamer, can break down the prohibitions of 
the past. A final point concerning the cattle dreams, again reflecting the 
social situation, is that the very occasional woman’s “cattle” dream found 
was usually of being pursued and gored by an ox or bull, whereas those 
of men were pleasant wishfulfilment dreams of the ownership of large herds 
the inspanning of superb teams of oxen, etc. ' 
: More males dream direct dreams of fighting—traditionally a male activity 
in this warrior society. The showing of aggression by women is strongly 
deprecated. АП such aggression is found only in the covert patterns of 
the culture. In this connection it is of interest that the answer to the ques- 
eus “When have you wished that you were а man?" was frequently 

When I am annoyed, I would be able to fight," and that the crying fits 
that were the main subject of the whole investigation were often precipi- 
tated, in individual girls or women, by feelings of rage which could not 
be expressed in violence. Here again we see the operation of a traditional 
taboo in the circumscription of manifest dream content. 

One possible breaking down of this "symbol" division between the sexes 
can be found in the dreams listed. Meat feasts and beer drinking are usually 
more the prerogative of males, though there are no very general taboos on 
these as feminine gratifications. It is possible that the greater incidence of 
these dreams among women reflects their desire for maleness, though this 
interpretation must, for the present, remain hypothetical. 

In areas of experience permitted equally to both the sexes—exemplified 
by dreams of tribal gatherings, the appurtenances of sorcery, or ancestors— 


no great differences appeared. Men did not reflect their greater amount of 
contact, relatively, with "Western civilization in their dream content and 
this may serve to emphasize that the great majority of remembered manifest 
themes are, culturally, out of date. i 

Certain dreams, notably those of Fl 
Tokoloshe® are predominantly dreamt by 


ooded Rivers, Water, Snakes, and 
women. Let us take the Flooded 


* 8The tokoloshe is a small, muscular, priapic and hairy being who is reputed to 
live in rivers, emerging to wreak mischief in general and, in particular, to attack 
women sexually. In dreams his róle is aggressively sexual. СЕ. Воегпег (quoted 
by Jones, 13): “Sometimes voluptuous feelings are coupled with those of Angst; 
especially with women, who often believe the night-fiend has copulated with them 


(as in the Witch trials).” 
ihe wing ele) n be found in Kohler (16). This being may 


‘A useful account of the tokoloshe ca l 
avoidance of the dreaded name) as “ilwane” or 


also be referred to (as a form of : н z А 
small wild animal" by women, and this usage may form an interesting symbolic 
link in the language With the nature of the beings concerned. Cf. Jones (13): 
"Animals lend themselves to the in de and unbridled 
wishes. Analytical experience has shown that the occurre 


regularly indicates а sexual theme. - - - 
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River and Water dreams first. The local interpretations, by diviners pH 
knowledgeable laymen, is: "to dream of flooded rivers means that you will 
give birth to a baby." Allowing for a difference in time relationships and 
and purpose of interpretation, this is an orthodox Freudian interpretation 
(9). The Zulu are cognisant of the part played by the amniotic fluid in 


Parturition and, in the language, as a reinforcement of this interpretation 


of the symbol, there are many links between the ideas of water and of child- 


birth. For example, the word isiZalo means both the uterus and the mouth 
of a river. 


Babies themselves sometimes appear in rive 
common. E.g., (dreamt b 
child) : 


I dreamt that one day we went to the river to wash. When we had 
finished we collected our clothes, I had a young baby and it fell into 
the water. I Put my arm in the water and rescued the baby, just at 


the point of death. After I gave it first aid treatment it became better. 
We went home. I woke up." 


r dreams, though this is not 
у а woman of 25 years who had lost a stillborn 


But the great majority of river dreams are of the river in spate. The 


dreamer is being swept away, or attempting to avoid the flood water when 
half way across, or is standing on the bank unable to cross, 

Direct dreams of giving birt 
interpreted locally as meanin 


nd their local interpretations. We must now 
reamers more closely. The obstetrical history 
Cted at the same time as the dream material. 
Zulu women are extremely detailed and ac- 


ren is vitally important to them.) Table 2 
mers of six common dreams. 


eristics of collectivities selected on the basis 
arity of particular responses. The procedure is actuarial, and the 
dangers of applying actuarial Procedures to the individual must be kept in 
mind. Though, to quote Meehl (20): “As to Allport’s emphasis upon the 
distinction between predicti 


of simil 
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74 


11 


10.5 


64 10 31 


rivers 
Still 


61 
below.) 


295 2.9 


53 


9 
figures for three other common dreams are given 


14 27 30 13.8 20 18 
Comparable “control” 


88 


129 
(The above are all “birth” dreams. 


water 


Dead 


92 23 13 
22 7 11 
25 * 9 


128 
40 
38 


people 
Crowds 
Spooks 


) 


, 7, 8, and 9 total to all) 
f any particular dream) 


( (i.e. 100% for each instance.) 


(dreamers o 
M, Married; W, Widowed; S, Single. 


(Columns 6 
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dividual, it should be clear that in principle all laws even of the so-called 
dynamic type refer to classes of events." 


It will be seen, in Table 2, that dreamers of “а baby" had very much the 
worst record of married infertility, both complete and partial (Cols. 6, 10, 
11). Even those who had borne children had subsequetnly lost more than 
half of them (Col. 12). Also of significance is that this group were the young- 
est in terms of mean age, the distribution being normal (Cols. 4, 5). Had 
they been older it might have been expected that more of their children 
would have predeceased them. . 

Now these obstetrical characteristics of the group are the very ones, in 
their society, which would cause, in the individual, the greatest psychological 
need for "a baby." In Zululand, the young bride must bear a child early їп 
marriage ог be despised of all other women. The migrant labour situation 
—80 per cent of the young married men are away from home for an aver- 
age of some 10 months in the year—together with high venereal disease 
rates (partly a function of the same migrant labour situation) makes con- 
ception early in marriage less likely, nowadays, than in the traditional sub- 
sistence economy. So, probably, dreams of “а baby" are commoner than they 


Were, as are the "new" psychogenic disorders of women which have arisen 
in the last 60 years or so (18). 


Be this as it may, 
ofa wish-fulfilling nat 
on whom the soci 
dreams appear to 1 
fication of highly 
(7) states: 


al pressure to prove their fertility is very great. The 
ack latent or symbolic content and to fall under the classi- 
ud above. Now Eysenck 
tion of the dreams of many 
ypothesis that ‘dreams are wishfulfilments. From 
(sic) that Starving men should dream of food. 
50, our hypothesis js supported; if this can be 
» our hypothesis is decisively disproved,” Eysenck then goes 
on “decisively to disprove” the Freudian hypothesis by citing evidence to 
show that subjects starved in the laboratory did not dream more of food 
than did controls, and continues: “Thus experimental procedures show 
Freud’s anecdotal evidence up as inconclusive and irrelevant; they also 
disprove his fundamental hypothesis regarding the nature and purpose of 
the dream.” In effect, however, Eysenck has actually tested the hypothesis 
“All wishes will be reflected in dreaming.” Not part of the Freudian canon. 

The present study has tested the hypothesis that “Women dreaming of 
babies should have more need of them than women not dreaming of babies,” 
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and the Freudian hypothesis of dreams as wishfulfilments has been partially 
confirmed for one particular dream in Zulu society. 

Further confirmation of this finding exists in other material collected. 
— ie iege = ME commonly found in the area, also 
ended а y" dreams. Also, in the intensive investiga- 
tion, in an attempt to elicit dominant wishes, the open ended question was 
asked: "What would you like most in the world?" Of 21 subjects who had 
volunteered the information that they dreamt constantly about "a baby," 
nine gave “а baby" as their wish and four said “children.” Of 97 subjects 
who volunteered other dreams or claimed not to dream at all, only eight 
gave “а baby" as their wish, and 10 said “children.” The difference is sig- 
nificant at the one per cent level of confidence. 
| So much for the dreamers of “а baby." Ву comparison, the group dream- 
ing of "still water" contains many more single women who have borne no 
child, and married or widowed women who have borne relatively few 
(Cols. 3, 7, 10). The age distribution is much more scattered than in the 
case of “baby” dreamers (Cols. +, 5). There is no great amount of complete 
married infertility (Col. 6). The probability is, in terms of obstetrical 
characteristics (compared, say, with the dreamers of "dead people"), that a 


Wish for offspring is still likely to be present in the group, though not in as 
› dreamers. But here it is necessary to try 


Strong a form as among “‘baby’ 
mbol in the place of the direct birth 


to explain the use of the water sy! 
dreams, 

Before we do this, however, 
9f "birth" dream, that of the flooded river. 'This group contrasts, in terms 
acteristics, strongly with the other two above. Most- 
"baby" dreamers but unlike “still water" dreamers 
(Col. 3)] they show, comparatively, a very low rate of complete married 
infertility (Col. 6), in contrast to all other groups, including those groups 
Teporting the “control” dreams. They are a normally distributed age group, 
Significantly older than “baby” dreamers. They have borne many more 
Children than either of the other two “birth dream" groups. The dreams are 
dreams of great anxiety, often involving fear of the loss of the dreamer's 
life in the flood water. 

With these facts before us it seems possible to construct a model, using 
ethnographic evidence, which will satisfactorily account for the facts of sym- 
bol formation in the'water" and “flooded river" dreams, and for the specific 


Dature of the symbols adopted. . 
The married Zulu woman who has borne no child has her conflict—in 


let us first take into account the third type 


n Its concomitant char: 
Y married women [like 
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this case, fear of childbirth and the economic difficulty of rearing — 
versus the biological need for children allied with the very strong я 
tural imperative to prove herself fertile and зо justify the bride-price pai 
for her—resolved by the strength of the latter motives. She dreams directly 
of “а baby." А 

The Zulu girl, unmarried, with a high premium set by the society upon 
the value of her technical virginity, fears marriage, but expects to bear chil- 
dren as a mark of her attainment of adult status. She dreads the discipline 
that will be imposed by her future husband's relatives, particularly his 
mother, when, as is customary, she goes to live in the man's household. Of 
114 women asked, in the intensive investigation: “What time of your life 
was the happiest?” 17 replied “When I got my first baby,” but 10 said 
“Before I married,” and 17 “When I was a girl,” or “Schooldays.” Two 
local sayings are pertinent here: “Akughalaghala lahlul’ isidwaba"—Aiterally 
“No proud girl ever had the better of the skin skirt (of marriage),” and 
also "to be treated like a bride,” a phrase expressing the epitome of con- 
temptuous maltreatment, 

The married woman who has borne two or three children no longer has 
а very strong motive for bearing many more, although the cultural pressure 
to do so is still, in a very mild form, there. 
graceful position of the childless wife. 
fied her existence. 

With these two groups, unmarried girls 
still have unresolved conflicts about childb 


She is not, however, in the dis- 
She has proved her fertility and justi- 


and moderately fertile wives, we 
irth, although they are not very 
fear of marriage and childbirth versus 
ng term expectations of the society. In 
her childbirth and increased economic 


alanced, and the cultural imperatives are 


ect wishfulfilment dream. The dream is 
the dream of “still water,” and little anxiety attaches to it in the mind 


of the dreamer. This dream is, in some Senses, intermediate between the 


two other “birth” dreams, Symbolism is Present, but the affect of the spe- 
cific image adopted is relatively innocuous. 
4In Parenthesis, the situation as to these motives must be gi briefly here. 
In p t 1 given very briefly 
Childbirth, in Zululand, is frequently very difficult and dangerous because of bad 
Primitive and « 


1 magical" midwifery practices and also of anatomical difficulties 
—the pelvic formation of the 


latio, i, average woman making easy birth unlikely. 
he cost of childbirth is often of graye importance. The people of the area are 
istrict being about 10 times оу 


nfant mortality, la 


erpopulated for its carrying capacity 
about 400 per 1000 live births, 


TEely as a result of malnutrition, is 
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Finally, we get the nightmare dream of the flooded river—often with 
the life of the dreamer threatened within the compass of the dream. This 
is dreamt by married women with considerable experience of childbirth. Here 
the fear of further deliveries and childrearing is very intense and is still in 
conflict with social pressure to continue bearing children for as long as pos- 
sible. This latter motive may be reinforced by competition with younger 
Co-wives in the polygamous situation. Fear of childbirth and rearing is still 
socially unacceptable, and again we get the formation of a dream symbol, 
but with a heightened emotional affect—horror in the dream—and anxiety 
Symptoms upon awakening. Even menopause does not necessarily bring re- 
lease from this dream, as there is still conflict between the motives condi- 
tioned by years of social pressure and the new-found status of "a man" 
granted by the society. The post-menopausal woman is allowed many hitherto 
masculine prerogatives, but must relinquish any desire for more children and 
may have to suffer the sexual competition of younger wives. 

Generally, then, this evidence seems to confirm the hypothesis that sym- 
bol formation in dreams is dependent upon a state of unresolved conflict in 
the dreamer, and that anxiety shown by the choice of a frightening symbol 
Will be а function of the anxiety aroused by one or more of the factors of 
the original conflict. Р 

Cf. Jones (13): "It is a general law that the more intense is the ‘repres- 
sion’, in other words the greater is the conflict between the repressed desire 
and the conscious mind, the more distorted will be the dream that represents 
the fulfilment of that desire.” In the light of the present findings, it is 
More difficult to agree with the same author when he writes: “Broadly speak- 


italics mine) relationship between the amount of 


Ing, there is an inverse ( 
e amount 


distortion present in the ideas (condensation, symbolism, etc.) and th amo! 
Of Angst present.” This rule might apply as between the two symbolic birth 
dreams above (in that the idea of ‘flooding’ is closer to the reality), but it 
does not seem to hold if we compare both of these with the direct dreams 
of “a baby.” In the latter case less Angst or continuous conflict is experi- 
enced by the subject, both in real life and in the dream. Greater need—yes. 
Greater Angst—no. 

The snake and tokoloshe dreams are frankly sexual in character—and are 
Often of violent sexual attack by either of these. The local interpretation 
of the snake dream is frequently: “This means that there is a man that you 
fear." Again a remarkable parallel with Freud, in his view of snakes as 
"those most important symbols of the male organ." With both these dreams, 
those of “Izilwane”—the “small wild animals" discussed above, must be 
linked. 
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Now pleasurable direct dreams of sexual intercourse and lovemaking are 
dreamt by men, and by a very few unmarried girls. Sexual intercourse, 
among the Zulu, is largely directed to the satisfaction of the male. Most 
men have few strong conflicts here, and there is little cultural prohibition. 
The migrant labour situation exacerbates the need as there are few women 
available in the towns, and again we have a direct wish-fulfilment dream, 
without symbolism or apparent latent content. The question that remains to 
be answered is how these dreams can also occur in young unmarried women. 

Pre-marital sex Play (the only prohibition being on the actual physical 
Penetration (3, 15)), is greatly enjoyed by the Zulu girl. The sweetheart 
of her particular choice will take care to exercise skill in his lovemaking, 
aware of the threat of Possible rivals. The relationship is both exciting and 
physically satisfying, unlike sexual Congress in marriage. As a result, at this 
stage, the prospect of full sexual intercourse is inviting enough, and the way 
is open, in the absence of anxiety and unresolved conflict, for the direct wish- 
fulfilment in the dream. 

Married women, however, tended to dream of snakes and tokoloshe more 
frequently when their husbands—normally away—were home on holiday. 
From all the clinical evidence available, it would seem that the sexual diffi- 
culties and frustrations of married women are increased by the physical pres- 
ence of the husband. Here we have a symbol formation in the dreams, to- 
gether with Very great anxiety. These are regarded as being the most hor- 


rible and terrifying dreams of all. They are, in type, analogous to the dreams 
of “flooded rivers,” 


At the Бер 
grant labour system would subject women to i 


іп marriage. Women who 

traumata as a result of havin 
were, in fact, the less lik 
dreams" belonged, by and 


lation, closely tied to their feminine rôles, and were not as common among 
those who had achieved a certain measure of "masculine" function in such 
things as money matters, dominance in the homestead, etc. 

Rough correlations also appeared between the ages of dreamers and the 
Particular dreams dreamt. Ancestor dreams occurred in women of all ages 
from 14 to 70 years. Snakes, tokoloshe, and flooded river dreams were prac- 
tically limited to women under the age of 50—while dreams of “а baby" 
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and children were reported by women of ages when childbearing might be 
considered very probable, between 18 and 35. Dreams of “а wedding" were 
found in an even younger group, mostly unmarried. "Fighting" a com- 
Paratively common dream in men, was a dream of a few unmarried women 
under 22. Overt aggression, after marriage, is forbidden the Zulu woman 
by her culture. Briefly, then, the dreams of Zulu women may be said to 
be generally appropriate to their age, status, and róle. 

Further evidence, throwing some light on dream content, emerged from 
other aspects of the investigation. Tokoloshe and babies were frequently 
hallucinated by non-psychotic Zulu women. Some 30 per cent of all women 
studied showed a history of auditory or visual hallucinations. None of these 
Were gravely deranged, though anxiety attacks and "crying fits" sometimes 
followed the experiences. Some women indeed, seemed to have an affection 
for their particular tokoloshe, though they tended to report, when in hos- 
Pital, that it was the patient in the next bed that had been brutally raped. An 
amusing example of "displacement"! In a form of the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test that I used in the intensive investigation, three of the pictures 
Were derived from Zulu dreams. These were: (а) a snake lying on a sand 
Spit in the middle of a river, (2) a flooded river, with a vague figure upon 
the. farther bank, (c) a tokoloshe approaching some huts. For all three 
Stimuli a definite pattern of reaction emerged. The anxiety ridden group— 
Sufferers from the local “crying fits" which I was investigating—and very 
closely corresponding to the individuals "worried by dreams" tended to avoid, 
in their stories and descriptions, the real nature of the unpleasant stimuli. 
To them the flooded river was “а forest.” The tokoloshe a harmless old 
man or madman. The snake, though recognized for what it was, was dead, 
harmless, or asleep. The control group, on the other hand, which contained 
Many “non-dreamers,” recognized the pictures for what they were, and com- 
mented freely upon their horrible nature. This latter group appeared to 
Use fewer perceptual and/or apperceptual verbal defences than did the 
anxious group. Differences here were statistically significant." : 

Finally, there is some evidence that Zulu dream content is changing, at 
any rate superficially, as a result of the culture contact situation. Better 
*ducated women sometimes made use of Western imagery. When I met 
Members of the nominally Christian separatist and syncretist sects (Cf. 
Sundkler, 21), I found that the ancestors—the "dead people" of the tradi- 


Pr 

916 would be of interest to present these pictures of unpleasant dream reges 
‘achistoscopically to see whether the relationship between anxiety and eure to 
report recognition can be explored in this way. Lack of equipment in the field pre- 
Vented this being done at the time (Cf. 4, 12, 19), etc. 
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tional dreams—had suffered a sea change into "Ingelosi" ("Angels"). These 
angels, on further investigation, proved to be the selfsame ancestors, dressed 
in white robes and with wings attached. 

It is sometimes found that whole sequences of a dream may follow a tra- 
ditional theme, but be superficially clothed in modern dress. For example, 
the following one, dreamt by a Christian woman: 


І dreamt I was ill. I was on my way to Church. I was told to make 
my offerings. I was to pay sixpence, and to pay a shilling for my dead 
relatives. I did this. After I had done this I recovered from my illness. 
Advice was given that I must never give less than sixpence in my 


offerings. 

Here we have the traditional propitiation of the ancestors (they are be- 
lieved to show their displeasure at the actions of their descendants by visiting 
them with illness) by the giving of a sacrificial gift. All this within the 
modern framework of the Christian religious usage. 

One last example of the more "modern" type of dream comes from a rela- 
tively highly educated woman who had lived with her husband in Johannes- 
burg—a rarity in the Reserves. In this dream we see something of the 


stresses of town life and labour for the African, together with a great nos- 
talgia for the country: 


I was with my husband. We were walking together in a street in 
Johannesburg. We were lost and could not find our room. We had for- 
Eotten our room number. He also told me that he was sacked from 
work. We walked until we came to a place with fine vegetables, all 
Ereen. I asked my husband to come to me so that he might sleep in 
the greenery. He went into some thick grass. I called him but he did 
not answer the call. I was worried and woke up. 


I have not touched, in this paper, on the great mass of material found in 
Zulu dreams which illuminated the ethnography, value systems, and witch- 
craft systems of the area. Changes in witchcraft beliefs, folktales, etc., 
which are to be found almost yearly in the accounts of informants, are often 
absent in the dream. In the dream the tokoloshe is always a tokoloshe and 
behaves as a traditional tokoloshe ought to do. In descriptions, or in The- 
matic Apperception Test responses, he may often be confused with the 
Umkhovu—another short man, a doctored and resurrected corpse (6, 16)— 
whose traditional function is solely that of familiar to a witch. In the 
nineteenth century this would have been unheard of, a display of crass ignor- 
ance of the facts of life. Now it is common. It would appear that the un- 
conscious minds of individuals are very stable repositories of the past, and 
can be used as a valuable source of ethnographic material. 


00 c.m — 
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The collection of dreams from large samples of populations, even by crude 
question and answer methods, may materially assist the psychologist or 
anthropologist to penetrate the screen of "ideal culture" so easily supplied 
by obliging informants, and may throw considerable light on the actual 
operation of the values of any society. 

In parenthesis, one dream that I stumbled upon is of rather exotic inter- 
est. In an earlier field trip I found that dreams of "graves" were reported 
by a few women. I asked for a description of these “graves,” and was told 
that they were made of four flat stones, making a rectangular box, with an- 
Other stone as a lid. At the time this description struck me as most peculiar, 
as it bore no relation at all to traditional Zulu burial methods. It was only 
later that I realized that I had been given a perfect description of a burial 
kist, common in Neolithic Europe. Dream graves, then, among the Zulu, 
can differ from the ones used by the people since times immemorial. Whether 
We have here a genuine museum piece of an archetype or not is beyond all 
useful conjectures, though the occurrence seems very difficult to explain in 


terms of cultural diffusion. 
D. SUMMARY 


For centuries, dreams have been important to the Zulu people. They have 
been regarded as a channel of communication with the ancestors, and as such 
have been interpreted by the local diviners. 'The field work for the present 
research was carried out in two stages: (a) the extensive investigation of 
Some 600 subjects, (J) the intensive investigation of some 120 female sub- 
jects, The manifest content of remembered dreams was elicitated from all 
Subjects by question and answer methods. In the intensive investigation these 
Were supplemented by a form of the Thematic Apperception Test. 

Zulu dreams were found to be very limited in content, and stereotyped 
in terms of central imagery. This fact enabled quantitative comparisons be- 
tween groups of dreamers to be made. 

The dreams of men and women were compared, and it was found that 
the dream content of women was largely circumscribed by prohibitions from 
the indigenous system of social sanctions of the last century. Super-ego values 


Would appear to be "time-lagged." 


Local interpretations of symbols were found to coincide with orthodox 


PSychoanalytic interpretations. 

Groups of women, representing the dreamers of different dreams, were 
Compared against the background of their obstetrical histories. A lack of 
Symbolism in highly motivated dreams was found—a phenomenon reported 
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by Freud. In addition, the Freudian hypothesis of the dream as a wish- 
fulfilment was partially confirmed. 

When groups dreaming various types of “birth” dreams were compared, 
against an ethnographic background, a hypothetical model could be set up 
to account for the specific content of each type of dream. It would appear 
that symbol formation in dreams may be dependent upon a state of un- 
resolved conflict in the dreamer, and that the Angst shown by the choice of 
a frightening symbol will be a function of the anxiety aroused by one or 
more of the factors of the original conflict. 

Certain terrifying dreams of sexual meaning lent themselves to the same 
type of quantitative and explanatory procedure. Generally, the dreams of 
Zulu women would appear to be appropriate to their age, status, and róle. 

Supplementary evidence was gained from clinical interviews and the use 
of a Thematic Apperception Test. Hallucinations and test responses, par 
ticularly those of “defence,” fitted well the overall pattern of unconscious 
mental activity investigated. 

Dream content is beginning to be affected, superficially at any rate, by the 
culture content situation, though, in the main, it seems to be more invariant 
than verbal accounts of folklore, witchcraft beliefs, etc. The unconscious 


minds of individuals would appear to be a very stable repository of the past, 
and a valuable source of ethnographic material. 
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THE BANTU CLERK: A STUDY OF ROLE EXPECTATIONS* 


National Institute for Personnel Research, C.S.I.R., Johannesburg, South Africa 


КАЕ SHERWOOD! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Recent studies caried out by the Human Relations Programme of the 
Survey Research Centre, University of Michigan (5, 6), and by other 
workers (9, 18), have indicated the importance of studying the social réle 
and rôle expectations? of persons occupying different positions within an 
organisation. They have shown that application of the concepts of réle 
theory (14, 17, 19) can lead to a better understanding of sources of ten- 
sion, conflict or integration within an organisation, as well as to the pre- 
diction and interpretation of the attitudes and behaviour of persons occupying 
specific positions within the group. As part of a comprehensive study of 
the Bantu civil servant, an analysis was made of the social róle of the Bantu 
clerk as perceived by two criterion groups, the white supervisors of the clerks 
and the Bantu clerks themselves. This paper presents and discusses sources 
of agreement and disagreement between róle expectations held by the white 
Supervisors and those held by the Bantu clerks, relates róle expectations to 
data on job efficiency and discusses the implications of the findings. 


_ 

1958, and published immediately 
оп for cross-cultural research. 
-speaking. Since the 


1 Research, Johannesburg. Very 
Simon Biesheuvel, Director of the Institute, for in- 
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lysis and writing в 
2A róle may be defined as behaviour that is expected of people who occupy а cer- 
tain position in a social system. Thus rôle expectations consist of shared attitudes 
or beliefs held by relevant criterion groups about what róle occupants should or 


Should not do (5). 
285 
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B. HYPOTHESES 
In planning this study of róle expectations, certain hypotheses were for- 
mulated which the investigation sought to test. Furthermore as the larger 
study on the Bantu Civil Servant progressed, additional questions arose 
which it was hoped that his analysis of social róles might elucidate. These 
hypotheses are all elaborated below. 


1. Hypothesis I 


The réle expectations of the efficient Bantu clerk, as perceived by the 
two criterion groups, white supervisors and Bantu clerks, will differ from 
each other both in the relative importance which each group attributes to 
the qualities selected and in the range of qualities selected. | 

The theoretical considerations that led to the formulation of this hypothesis 
were as follows: 

4. Status. White supervisors and Bantu clerks occupy very different 
Status positions in the social hierarchy of the organisation in which this in- 
vestigation was conducted. This difference is further reinforced by the 
sharp differences of status imposed in South Africa on grounds of colour. 
The white supervisors conceive their róle expectations of the clerk from a 
Superordinate position while the clerks formulate their own role expecta- 
tions in situ as it Were, as occupants of a subordinate position. 

This difference may also be discussed from the point of view of psycho- 
logical field theory (8). 'The clerks, in revealing their own róle expecta- 
tions would do so from а central position looking out on their psychological 
field as a whole. The white Supervisors, in contrast, would be sensitive to 
the róle of the Bantu clerk only as one element in their own psychological 


field and therefore they would be inclined to select as róle expectations 
those that would facilitate the perform 


visors. They would therefore be m 
ployee relations than any other ty 
Bantu clerk may involve, 


b. Culture. One might expect differences in réle expectations also be- 
Cause the two groups being compared belong to very different cultures, Wes- 


егп European and Bantu. Differences їп the cultural phrasing of the clerk's 
róle were therefore expected : 


(1). Western Europe 
type of the behaviour. 


ance of their own social róles as super- 
ore likely to emphasize supervisor-em- 
pe of interpersonal relation that the rôle of 


an culture has widely accepted a particular stereo- 
» attitudes, and abilities proper to clerks.? Thus the 


The róle of the clerk in the civil sery 
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9f behaviour and attitudes that have bee 


ice carries with it stereotyped expectations 
and Weber (22). 


n described by Merton (13), Watson (21) 
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expectations that white supervisors are likely to have of Bantu clerks will 
follow, in major outlines, the Western stereotype of a clerk, i.e, that he 
be submissive, equable, self-effacing, methodical, and controlled. In the 
non-literate, tribal culture of the Bantu, there would, of course, be no cul- 
tural róle approximating to that of a clerk or scribe. In the process of ac- 
culturation the Western concept of the róle of the clerk would inevitably 
be communicated to and gradually assimilated by the emergent middle class 
Bantu, but as the behaviour which it implies has no congruence with any- 
thing in the original Bantu culture it seems likely that the róle expectations 
of the Bantu clerks themselves would be less stereotyped than those held 
by the white supervisors, and that there would be a lower degree of con- 
Census among the members of this group than among the white supervisors. 

(2). Because of differences between the child-rearing and socialisation 
Patterns in Bantu and in Western culture, some of the qualities which a 
Bantu clerk is expected to acquire would be assimilated more easily and with 
less strain than others. Where the clerk's róle requires the drastic denial 
Of patterns established in childhood, and their replacement by new, un- 
familiar Western patterns some difficulty will be experienced. For example, 
it was expected either that "accuracy" and "punctuality" would occur more 
frequently as a response among the Bantu than among the white, or that 
they would occur much less frequently, since strain in acquiring these quali- 
ties which are not characteristic of Bantu culture, would be reflected either 
by an excessive preoccupation with these qualities, or by a denial of them. 

(3). On the basis of Cottrell’s (4) hypothesis that: "Persons who are 
mobile from class to class, or culture to culture, have an indefiniteness of 
rôle expectation,” it was expected that the Bantu clerks under investigation, 
being mobile in both class and culture, would have a low concensus in their 
rôle expectations. 2.4 

€. Racial stereotypes. A third reason for expecting differences in róle 
€xpectations was that there is a widespread acceptance in South Africa of 
negative stereotypes regarding the Bantu. The white supervisor’s expecta- 
tions of the rôle of the European clerk would differ therefore from his 
€xpectations of the rôle of the Bantu clerk because of this negative stereo- 
type, 

However, experimental work on minority groups in the United States of 
America and elsewhere (1) has shown that subordinate groups sometimes 
identify in part with the dominant group, and thus unconsciously accept 
Some of the dominant group’s attitudes towards themselves. Therefore the 
Tole expectations of the Bantu may echo to some extent the subordinate róle 
which they know their white supervisors expect them to play. 
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d. Communication. A fourth reason for expecting differences in rôle 
expectations was that in bureaucratic structures communication concern- 
ing job expectations and work standards between supervisors and employees 
is normally poor. Furthermore where racial prejudices are present, these 
tend to aggavate any inadequacies in communication. It was therefore 
anticipated that the rôle expectations of the white supervisors would be con- 
veyed downward to the Bantu and assimilated by them fairly readily, while 
the reverse process would occur only with difficulty. 


2. Hypothesis II 


The róle expectations of highly rated* clerks will agree more closely with 
the róle expectations of the white supervisors than will the expectations of 
unfavourably rated clerks. 

This hypothesis arises from, and aims to test a proposition formulated by 
Jacobson et al. (5, р. 26) : “An effective worker is one who is able to, and 
motivated to meet the róle expectations of relevant peers, superiors, and 
subordinates.” The operational word here is "motivated" since an indi- 
vidual's desire to meet the róle expectations of his superiors implies that 
he himself accepts his superiors’ róle expectations as a work goal toward 
which he aspires. These may however be minimal goals since his expecta- 
tions of his réle may extend into other areas too. Extending Jacobson’s 
concept of efficiency, it is tentatively put forward in this paper that efficiency 
can be considered as the product of three sets of factors, Firstly, there 
should be a general measure of agreement between the róle expectations of 
the supervisors and those of the person doing the job; secondly, the worker 
should desire to discharge his duties at a high level of effectiveness; and 
thirdly, he should have the necessary abilities and personality characteristics 
which the róle requires. 

Assuming comparable abilities and personality characteristics as well as 
aspiration levels, those clerks who see their role in terms most like their 
Supervisors’, would tend to use their abilities and personal qualities more 
effectively and would therefore tend to receive higher job ratings than 
clerks whose róle expectations differ markedly from their supervisors. 


The material discussed in this paper makes no attempt to control the part 
Played by differences in abilities and aspiration level, but only a primary 


relationship is sought between róle expectations and job efficiency ratings. 
— 


. *The supervisors’ rating used for this investigation is the Over-all Criterion Rat- 


1п7—а composite rating derived from two over-all assessments of the work per- 
formance clerk, 
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3. Hypothesis III 

The Bantu clerk will illustrate the marginality (18) of his position by 
showing an awareness in his róle expectations of the two reference groups? 
to which he belongs, namely his primary group—the Bantu people, and his 
employing body—a government department, and that conflicts and am- 
bivalence will be revealed in his attitudes toward these reference groups. 

As an intermediary between state and subject, and between dominant 
white society and a subordinate Bantu population, he has strong bonds and 
primary ties with his own Bantu group; and in his occupation róle, he is a 
public servant, requiring to identify himself with the administration, its 
explicit aims, the policy it applies, and the methods it uses. 

He is therefore called upon to play an active supporting róle in the appli- 
cation of administrative procedures, and since the department concerned 
applies regulations and policies which discriminate between white and Bantu 
citizens, he is placed in an aggravated marginal róle where conflict and 
ambivalence are likely to occur. He cannot consistently relate himself to 
either of his reference groups, more particularly when issues arise where the 
bureaucracy and the Bantu public are not in harmony. 


C. PROCEDURES 
1. Subjects 

The subjects for this investigation comprised Bantu clerks and their white 
supervisors employed by a government department in Johannesburg. The 
total number of Bantu clerks employed by this department numbered 57 of 
whom 54 were available for testing at the time of this study. Of these 54 
clerks, three failed to give relevant responses to the project set and they have 
been excluded from this analysis. ‘The effective sample, therefore, com- 
prised 51. 

The total white personnel of the department concerned numbered close 
on 120 persons of whom 62 were considered to meet the supervisory re- 
quirements for inclusion in this study. Of these, 53 supervisors coóperated 
with the project and gave relevant responses to the task set. The remaining 
nine gave various reasons for not fulfilling the requirements of the project 
but were clearly resistant to being included in the investigation. 


2. Techniques 


The technique adopted for measuring róle expectations was to request 
MP. 
each subject to write an unstructured short essay on the subject: "What I 


se groups to which the individual relates himself as a 


5Ref th d 
„ОТ a Шер i relate himself psychologically (18, p. 206). 


Part, or to which he aspires 
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expect from an efficient Bantu clerical worker in the—Department.” All the 
Bantu subjects wrote their essays in small groups of 8-10 persons at the 
National Institute for Personnel Research during one of many days set 
aside for the comprehensive testing of these subjects for the purposes of 
the wider study. The instructions were brief and did not structure the sub- 
ject of the essay in any way and a time limit of half an hour was set. This 
project was undertaken after the subjects had spent several days at the In- 
stitute and were already familiar with the aims and objects of the broader 
study and with their surroundings. The African research officer who ad- 
ministered the project was well known to them since he had given the earlier 
tests and questionnaires and a very good relationship between him and the 
subjects had been established. The subjects’ responses could only be iden- 
tified by means of a code number. All the clerks responded in English al- 
though they were free to use vernacular languages if they chose. The white 
supervisors were unfortunately unable to meet together in a group for the 
purpose of this study and wrote their essays in their own time either during 
or after working hours, but were asked to limit themselves to approximately 
half an hour for the fulfilment of the task set. 
English or Afrikaans. 


Respondents used either 


3. Methods of Categorising the Data 
It was necessary to translate the qualitative material collected into data 
which could then be subjected to a rigorous analysis. ‘This involved the 


classifying, ordering, quantifying, and finally the interpretation of the ver- 


bal material supplied. In classifying the empirical material, an a priori 


scheme of analysis was not attempted but rather the procedure referred to 
by Lazarsfeld and Barton (7) was followed, namely to adapt to the "re- 
spondent's frame of reference." This meant that the coding and classifica- 


tion of the róle expectations arose from the data themselves and were not 
set up in advance of the analysis. 


Having coded the essays, quantification of the categorised material pro- 
ceeded. | 


D. Кїхшхсз 


In the discussion that follows, the term róle expectations should be under- 
stood to refer to róle expectations of the efficient Bantu clerk. ‘Thus super- 
visors’ réle expectations or Bantu réle expectations will refer to how each 
of these criterion groups perceive the róle of the efficient Bantu clerk. 


1. Supervisors’ Rôle Expectations 
Of all the supervisors’ 


role expectations, the interpersonal relations be- 
tween the clerk and the supe 


rvisor emerge as the most important (see Table 1). 


————— Аг 
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TABLE 1 
Bantu CIVIL SERVANTS PROJECT: ROLE EXPECTATIONS OF THE EFFICIENT BANTU CLERK 
As PRoJECTED BY Two CRITERION PoPULATIONS— WHITE SUPERVISORS 
AND THE BANTU CLERKS THEMSELVES 


Bantu clerks White 
N.A.D. supervisors 
(n=51) (n—53) 
No. of No. of Total 
Róle expectations resp. $ ofn resp. % of n (n=104) 
А. Interpersonal relations 
1. Respectful, obedient to European 
authorities 16 31.3 37 69.8 53 
2. Helpful, sympathetic, kind to Bantu 
public 40 78.4 30 56.6 70 
3. Approachable, pleasing, cheerful 
personality 15 29.4 5 94 20 
*. Helpful and coóperative in general 9 17.6 5 9.4 1+ 
5. Dignity, self-respect and self-control 5 9.8 5 9.4 10 
6. Lacks aggressiveness, "touchiness," etc. 10 19.6 + 15 1+ 
7. Tactful, discrete, patient 26 50.9 + 7.5 30 
8. Shows "correct" behaviour outside 
office + 7.8 + 7.5 8 
9. Respects and is respected by his 
colleagues 15 294 — — 15 
10. Sets an example to other Bantu 11 21.5 — — 1 
1. Treats all clients impartially 14 274 == m 14 
12. Appeals to senior officials when 
in doubt s 9.8 = == 5 
48.7% ої R 170 31.79 9+ 26+ 
of R 
B. Work attitudes and behaviours " " 
l. Neat, tidy a 17 33.3 28 3 
о dad дз 1+ 274 27 50.9 + 
3. Honest and trustworthy 16 - 313 22 41.5 38 
*. Hardworking, conscientious 9 17.8 14 26.4 23 
5. Sober, temperate, "clean-living" 9 17.8 14 264 23 
6. Accurate, systematic 15 29.4 12 22.6 27 
7. Reliable and responsible 12 23.5 10 18.8 22 
8. A public servant who knows his duty 11 21.5 8 15.0 19 
9. Ambitious, eager to learn 2 3.9 8 15.0 10 
10. Shows initiative 6 117 8 15.0 1+ 
ll. Carries out his instructions 2 3.9 6 11.3 Ы 
12. Enthusiastic, enjoys work 8 15.7 4 7.5 12 
13. Works quickly, expeditiously 11 21.5 ес. = ШМ 
37.9% of К 132 54.1% 161 293 
of R 
C. Skills, aptitudes, and abilities 
р Intelligent, capable, well-informed 19 37.2 22 41.5 41 
- Knowledge of both European 
à оен i 7 13.7 11 20.8 18 
- Knowl several vernacular 
[с и 10 19.6 9 16.9 19 
+. Conversant with acts and regulations 10 19.6 = — 10 
13.2% of К 46 141% 42 88 
ofR "En ыз. 
Total responses 348 297 645 
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What 70 per cent of the supervisors want from Bantu clerks is “respect and 
obedience to the European authorities.” Content analysis, along the lines 
discussed by Berelson (2) was applied to the particular responses classified 
in this category in order to determine the precise psychological emphasis 
placed upon this relationship. This revealed that of the 37 supervisors 
giving responses categorised in this area, 51 per cent of them used the word 
"respect," and the same number required the clerk to be "polite and cour- 
teous" while only 24 per cent emphasised “obedience.” 

Robert Merton has pointed out (13, p. 158) that the structure of a 
bureaucracy is "one which approaches the complete elimination of рехзопе 
alised relationships and non-rational considerations,” and “. . . conflict with- 
in the bureaucratic structure arises from the . . . situation . . . when per- 
sonalised relationships are substituted for the structurally required imper- 
sonal relationships." He is describing and analysing state structures charac- 
teristic of the German and British civil service, and it is doubtful whether 
the South African civil service implicitly or explicitly follows these traditions. 
There is considerable everyday evidence to suggest that the pattern of per- 
sonal relations within the South African civil service and the techniques em- 
ployed for discharging duties to the 
those described (11, 12; 13; 22). 

This requirement of the Bantu clerk that he show above all else, “respect 
and politeness” to his supervisors reveals the need on the part of the European 
for formal, explicit recognition of his higher status. Although there is no 
data on how a comparable, or the same group of supervisors would project 
róle expectations for white clerks performing duties similar to the Bantu 
clerks considered here, it is thought extremely unlikely that in such a case 
their most important xóle expectation would be this need for "respect." Сег- 
tainly the structural and functional Properties of a bureaucracy require that 
respect and politeness be accorded to’ superiors by subordinates and that or- 
ders be obeyed, but it is suggested that these requirements appear here in a 
heavily overemphasised and aggravated form. А 

"Three factors may be operating singly or in combination to produce this 
particular stress on "respect." Firstly, this reflects the prevailing modes of 
interaction between white and black in the country as a whole where white 
South Africans as а group tend to insist both explicitly and implicitly on 
formal recognition by the Bantu of the white's superior status and expect de- 
ferent and respectful behaviour from them. Secondly, this sample of white 
Supervisors may constitute a £roup of persons who may themselves feel 
insecure in their own róles, and their anxieties may need to be allayed and 


public rest on a more personal basis than 


am de ———EE— „ _„ 
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temporarily reduced by marked signs of deference on the part of their 
subordinates. And thirdly, this may reflect a response on the part of these 
specific supervisors to a threatened or actual withdrawal of outward signs 
of respect and politeness. ` There may be an actual lack of deferential be- 
haviour on the part of the Bantu clerks and this would make the supervisors 
emotionally aware that their own needs either are not being met, or may 
not be met in this area. These three factors are put forward tentatively at 
this stage but it is hoped that data derived from other aspects of the larger 
study “The Bantu Civil Servant” will throw more light on the precise 
dynamics of this relationship of supervisors and Bantu clerks. 

Of the other modal expectations® of the supervisors (see Tables 1 and 25; 
the second most important also involves interpersonal relations, namely the 
need for the Bantu clerk to be "helpful, sympathetic, and kind to the Bantu 
Public." This requirement is in marked contrast to the prescribed behaviour 
that civil servants should adopt toward the public as described by Merton 
(13) and Weber (22), both of whom stress the need to minimise personal 
relations between the functionary and the clients and to resort to cate- 
gorisation in dealing with individual cases. It is striking that this róle ex- 
Pectation of the supervisors should take this special form of emphasising 
Warm, nurturant bonds between the clerk and his clients rather than, for 
example, the treatment of clients with impartiality and in accordance with 
formal procedure. This latter róle expectation is projected only by the Bantu 
£roup, no less than 27.4 per cent of the clerks producing this particular róle 
requirement. Not one supervisor gave responses coded in this area. - 

The reasons why the supervisors are so markedly in agreement in requir- 
ing these personal signs of empathy from the clerk in his dealings with the 
Public may be related to the reputed lack of kindness, sympathy, and under- 
Standing which the Bantu clerk shows his fellowmen. Before the field 
work for this study commenced, the writer held unstructured group discus- 
sions with both supervisors and Bantu clerks where each group was encour- 
aged to talk freely about the problems of the Bantu clerk. The writer took 
по active róle in initiating lines of discussion and two of the three pes 
Visors’ groups produced a considerable body of material relating to the “auto- 
Cratic, overbearing, and harsh” treatment that the Bantu clerk was reputed 
to show toward the public and any of his subordinates. There is no overt 
behavioural data to support or to deny this, but there is a widespread belief 
both among Europeans and Bantu that the behaviour of the Bantu civil 


= 
„Мода! expectations have been defined fo 
rôle expectations shared by at least 20 per cen 


r the purposes of this study as those 
t of the members of a criterion group. 
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TABLE 2 а 
MopaL* RóLE EXPECTATIONS OF THE EFFICIENT BANTU CLERK AS PROJECTED B 
Вотн Groups 


White Bantu 
supervisors clerks 
(2=53) (n=51) 
© tw 5 - Significance of 
a 9 E E difference be- 
Modal róle expectations 2 & z & tween groups 
1. Respectful, obedient to А 
ЕА authorities 37 69.8 16 31.3 Sig. at 1% level 
2. Helpful, sym athetic, kind to 
Bantu public 30 566 30 784 бів. at 5% level 
3. Neat, tidy and clean 28 52.8 17 33.3 Sig. at 576 level 
+. Punctual 27 509 14 274 Sig. at 1% leve 
5. Intelligent, capable and . 
well-informed 22 41.5 19 37.1 Not Sig. 
6. Honest and trustworthy 22 31.5 16 31.3 Not Sig. 
7. Hardworking and conscientious 14 26.4 Not modal Not Sig. 
8. Sober, temperate and - 
"clean-living" 14 264 Not modal Not Sig. 
9. Accurate and systematic 12 22.6 15 29.4 Not Sig. 
10. Knowledge of both European А 
languages 11 20.8 Not modal Not Sig. sel 
11. Tactful, discrete and patient Not modal 26 50.9 Sig. at 1% leve 
12. Approachable, pleasing and 1 
cheerful personality Not modal 15 29.4 Sig. at 1% leve 
13. Respects and is respected 


by colleagues 
14. Treats all clients impartially 
15. Reliable and responsible 
16. Sets an example to other 


= = it шы Sig. at 1% level 
== 1+ 27.4 Sig. at 1% level 
Not modal 12 23.5 Not Sig. 


Bantu — — п 2,5 Sig. at 1% level 
17. “А public Servant who knows 

his duty" Not modal П 21.5 Not Sig. 
18. Works quickly and 


expeditiously +o _ 21.5 Sig. at 1% level 


sive, and unfriendly,7 


The remaining eight mod 


| al expectations of the supervisors do not reflect 
Interpersona] relations. but 


are largely the Stereotypes of behaviour that 
» 


TIE this is So, it raises certain interesting questions upon which it is hoped the 
larger study will later throw some light. Have the Present group of Bantu clerks in 
this organisation “chosen” this occupational róle for Personality reasons or are they 
responding wi 1 С or aggressive behaviour because of the specific social 
eee confronting them in fulfilling their rôle? Roe (16, p. vi) has suggested 
that “occupational choice can be taken as a self-categorisation, as an indication of 
Pects of the self-image.” The situational factors that may be pro- 

discussed later in this paper. 


A 
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Clerks are expected to display in Western society. Thus precision, relia- 
bility, efficiency, order, moral conformity, and discipline are stressed. At 
the personality level, it is striking that no less than five of these modal ex- 
Pectations are characteristic attributes of persons of anal character, namely 
"neat, tidy, and clean," "punctual," "conscientious," "sober and temperate, 
and clean-living," and "accurate and systematic." 

It is important to consider those róle expectations that receive little em- 
phasis. Only 15 per cent of the supervisors require an efficient clerk to be 
ambitious or to show initiative, and no supervisor mentions “impartiality 
toward the clients” or the need for the clerk to be “conversant with acts 
and regulations." These points will be developed in a later section of the 
Paper, 

Arising from Hypothesis I, it was anticipated that a higher degree of con- 
census would occur among supervisors than among Bantu clerks. This is 
substantiated by the data since six of the supervisors’ róle expectations con- 
Сиг at the 40 per cent level or higher (26.1 per cent of all the róle expecta- 
tions projected by this group are included here). The comparable figure 
for the Bantu group is two rôle expectations (ie, 6.9 per cent of all the 
rôle expectations Bantu project fall above a 40 per cent concensus). 


2. Bantu Role Expectations 


Almost half of the 15 modal expectations of the Bantu group are con- 
cerned with interpersonal relations. Dominating all other relationships is 
that of the clerk and the members of the Bantu public. The most important 
rôle expectation is that of being “helpful, sympathetic, and kind to the 

antu public” which is mentioned by 78.4 per cent of the group (see Tables 
| and 2). The second most important expectation also involves Bantu cli- 
ents since all the 26 subjects who mention the requirement of being “tact- 
ful, discrete, and patient” specify that this behaviour is necessary or ideal for 
Coping with the needs of the public. Only four of these subjects also specify 
the need for these qualities to be exercised in relation to their white super- 
Visors, Three other réle expectations structure the ideal requirements of 
а clerk in approaching the public, namely to be “approachable, pleasing, and 
cheerful” (29.4 per cent), “to treat all clients impartially” (27.4 per cent), 
and “to set an example to other Bantu” (21.5 per cent). | 

The Bantu clerk, therefore, sees his rôle primarily in terms of his rela- 
tionship with the Bantu public and he is sensitive to the special skills and 
methods of approach which he should adopt in interacting with them. A 


Court interpreter writes: 
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+ +. Such a clerk is expected to be patient, very patient too, as he has 
to meet people of all descriptions, some intelligent who claim to pro- 
fess to know better than he does, others dull and expect to have every- 


thing done for them. It is only a man of ability who will tolerate all 
these nasty things. 


And a Grade 1 clerk expresses himself in these terms: 


First and foremost I would expect to see the sign of civility from a 
Bantu worker of this Department. The—Department I regard as the 
most important, the most difficult, and the most complicated depart- 
ment under the Government. Civility in such a department is a real 
prerequisite. 

However, civility pure and simple is not sufficient. Great patience 
is needed of a Bantu worker who has to deal with many illiterate na- 
tives. Impartiality should be his Euide. In fact quite a number of 
qualities should be possessed by a Bantu worker. . . . But above all, a 
Bantu worker must have tact. To be ideally correct as a Government 
servant is not always conducive of Eood relations. А strict law may 


be rendered light by Eood administration, and administration requires 
intuition, foresight, and tact. 


These are some of the ideal patterns toward which a clerk aspires and 
which he is consciously motivated to achieve. However psychological diffi- 
culties and conflicts get in the way of the fulfillment of these ideals. 

A second grade clerk indicates the problem in these words: “I would like 
to see the Bantu clerk working very hard and efficiently even if tempted to 
be harsh by any of the members of the public, I would like him to-show 
himself above the average in intelligence and in tolerance." 

And a recorder? has this to зау: "Some Bantu clerks have no time or chance 
to explain anything to their brothers and men of their own country. I 
always wish that all my Bantu clerks should reform from the way they are 
today.” 

Another second grade clerk comments: “Tt is manners that maketh a man! 
If a Bantu clerical worker cannot respect his fellowmen, whom he is destined 
to serve, then such a worker is not worth the salt of living.” 

An interpreter clerk projects a similar picture: 

Entering the Departmental office . . . I would expect to find a man 
ready to receive my complaints, or whatever my case may be, with all 
the patience he could exercise and explain to me with’ courtesy coupled 


with efficiency. In most cases you find able men in the Department's 


offices but because of being so self-conceited, some lose the real gist 
ж. 


8A recorder is the most junior of all Bantu clerical workers employed by this 
department. 


-=p 
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of what is expected of them. Patience and long-suffering are of ut- 
most importance and that's what I would expect to find in a man of 
this position. 

Many of our Bantu clerks have, however efficient, lost favour with 
those at the head as well as the public as a result of their unwillingness 
to exert themselves for the cause of the less fortunate who come in to 


seek their assistance. 

Another Recorder urges that the clerk “should not rush and speak harshly 
to the public.” While a clerk suggests that when a member of the public 
“arriving at the administrative offices receives kicks and cuffs, this is the 
antithesis of the kind of clerk we would like to have in the Department.” 

Table 1 shows that 1.6 per cent of the Bantu criterion group expressly 
require the clerk “то lack aggressiveness or touchiness,” and again the con- 
text of the essays makes it clear that this requirement is felt as important 
in relation to the Bantu public. 

As indicated earlier, there may be deep-seated personality and cultural 
factors that produce problems amongst this particular group of clerks in 
effectively handling authority relations with the public at a smooth non- 
authoritarian level. These will be discussed in a subsequent paper. But 
there are important structural forces operative in the situation itself which 
lead to problems for the clerk in his dealings with the Bantu public. 

Merton (13, р. 158) has pointed to а general source of conflict between 
the civil servant and the public which derives from the very nature of the 
bureaucratic structure itself: 
of his position within the hier- 


The bureaucrat, in part irrespective 4 е 
archy, acts as а representative of the power and prestige of the entire 
, 


structure, In his official róle, he is vested with definite authority. This 
often leads to an actually or apparently domineering attitude, which 
may only be exaggerated by а discrepancy between his position with- 
in the hierarchy and his position with reference to the public. . . . This 
tension is increased by а discrepancy between ideology and fact: the 
governmental personnel are held to be "servants of the people," but in 
fact they are usually superordinate, and release of tension can seldom be 
afforded by turning to other agencies for the necessary service. 


'This is one among several situational factors that are relevant for con- 
sideration here. Another factor to be considered is the strain experienced by 
the Bantu public who are confronted by the application of general rules and 
the categorizing of their individual cases instead of a personal interpreta- 
tion of their problem. Merton (13, р. 157-158) has also described this 


situation in the following terms: 


Since functionaries minimise personal relations and resort to cate- 
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gorization, the peculiarities of individual cases are often ignored. But 
the client who understandably is convinced of the special features of 
his own problem, often objects to such treatment. The impersonal 
treatment of affairs which at times are of great personal significance 
for the client, gives rise to the charge of “arrogance and haughtiness” 


of the bureaucrat. 

But quite apart from these two general features of bureaucratic struc- 
ture, the Bantu clerk faces an additional and acute source of strain as а 
result of his position of marginality. As an intermediary between state and 
subject, he occupies the róle of a public servant owing allegiance to the 
state. But he is also a Bantu in this country, in which réle he is one of the 
subjects bound by the widespread systems of control which this department 
applies. As such he shares the attitudes and feelings of Bantu to these sys- 
tems of control and there is little doubt that hostility is felt toward this 
department and its policies. He is therefore expected to identify himself 
with the administration. while having strong emotional and affiliative ties 
with his own primary group, the group being administered. ‘This dilemma 
must become acute when it is recognised that as a public servant he applies 
instruments of state Policy aimed at the maintenance or extension of dis- 
criminatory practices against his own people. If he finds it difficult to 
identify himself consistently with his róle as a public servant he is likely 
to be in a constant state of conflict, anxiety, and tension although the actual 
cause of this frustrating condition may be unconscious and repressed. 

In such a situation, the Bantu clerk can take one of a limited number 
of actions. He can conform to one set of róle expectations and take the 
consequences of non-conformity to the other. Thus he can identify as fully 
as possible with the administration and accept any negative sanctions applied 
against him by his own people, thus making him a possible object of sus- 
Picion, hatred, and rejection and stimulate his need to express a retaliatory 
and compensatory aggression and harshness toward his fellowmen. Ог 
ae е4 is own people and fail to serve the administration 

5 *grity and loyalty, thus risking the loss of his job 
and the demoralisation that comes with a lack of belief in what one is doing." 
| A second alternative solution to the clerk’s dilemma would be to conform 
m part, though not wholly, to both róle expectations in the hope that the 
sanctions applied against him will be light. As a result of such a compromise, 
conflict and ambivalence are likely to be experienced toward his own people 

"In this connection Warren (20) has suggested that much of the social disor- 


anisation involvi on. Н А 
Бапіѕа(іоп involving corruption in public office arises from the conflicting demands of 


а primary group to which the official b 
g 1 1 elongs, on the one hand, and on the other 
hand those involving his allegiance to his employing body. ' 
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and toward the administration. Amongst other things this situation would 
produce alternately behaviour that showed fear and anger toward the Bantu 
public thus giving expression to his own inner resentments at the situation 
in which he finds himself. And at other times, this resentment and hos- 
tility against the administration would be given expression in probably more 
covert form such as dishonesty, lack of integrity, working slowly or іпећ- 
ciently, etc. 

The third solution for the clerk would be that he finds the situation un- 
bearable and leaves the job or deliberately invites dismissal. 

Supportive evidence for the conflicts faced by the Bantu clerks comes 
from the analysis of responses to an incomplete sentence test!? which read: 
A clerk works for the government. . . ." This item was used to ascertain 
the stereotypes that Bantu held toward the Bantu civil servant clerk and 
results show that almost a fifth of those Bantu who were not themselves 
"is conflicted in his conscience, regarded 


Civil servan clerks responded with 
The government clerk how- 


as a traitor to his people, feared and hated." 
ever, gave a different response and his most important emphasis lay on “has 


high status, commands respect, etc.” Since these same clerks, when respond- 


Ing to other questions in this questionnaire showed strikingly little concern 
With status, either as a source of job satisfaction or as a job grievance, and 


їп fact since they rated the status of a clerk relative to other urban middle 
it is suggested that their response here 


e hostile feelings felt by 
classic reaction-formation 


Class occupations very low indeed, 
Shows that they are repressing an awareness of th 
Others toward them, and as a defence mechanism a 
takes place. 

An example of how this róle conflict manifes 
Occurs in an essay by a recorder: | 
al worker should be sympathetic to his people when- 
them feel that they are at home, take 
d and that it was at this gov- 
t any time. Make these people 
place for refuge where they 
their grievances. But mean- 
because if you do not do so 
lace for natives or Bantu. 


ts itself at the conscious level 


An efficient cleric 
ever they come to his office, make 
away all fears that they will be arreste 
ernment place that they can be arrested а 
feel that the . . . Department is the only 
are free to express themselves and also 
While be at the level of these people, 
then they will start saying that this is no p 
y importance that the Bantu public assumes 


By contrast with the primar р 
"respect and obedience to Euro- 


in the róle expectations of the Bantu group, 


‚ This item was included in a questionnaire of structured, unstructured, and pro- 
Jective-type questions administered to nearly 400 Bantu professional and clerical 
Workers in Johannesburg in 1955. hniques employed in the 
arger study of “The Bantu Civil Servant.” 


It was one of the (ес 
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pean supervisors" occupies a relatively unimportant place. kae trm 
per cent of the Bantu project the róle expectation of "helpful, sympat et ч 
and kind to the Bantu Public," only 31.3 per cent of the members iei 
"respectful and obedient to European supervisors,” It is а. н 
the róle expectation "respects and is respected by his colleagues" has a ps 
the same importance as "respect for supervisors" since 29.4 per cent of t : 
group concur on this réle expectation. A content analysis of the ey e 
to be “respectful and obedient to European supervisors” revealed that 7 е 
per cent of the Bantu responding with material in this category use the wor 

"respect" and 25.0 per cent use the word “obedient.” 

A Bantu proverb 
that the clerk w 
colleagues and a. 
is no evidence i 


"If you want respect you must pay respect" suggests 
ishes to be respectful to the public, his supervisors, and his 
nticipates a reciprocal expression of respect in return. There 
n these róle expectations to suggest that the supervisory rela- 
tionship is of any greater importance to the clerk than his collateral relation- 
ships with colleagues. It is a reasonable inference from this to conclude 
that anxiety is not experienced on the part of the clerk that lest he show 
Constant attention to, and deference toward his supervisors, his job may be 
imperilled. This confirms other motivational data which were derived from 
the questionnaire mentioned earlier, showing that the Bantu civil Servant, 
in contrast to other Professional and clerical Bantu, feels more secure in his 


job and this Job security is an important source of satisfaction to him. In 
fact he feels that “maximisation of 


ereoty. 
to display, such as accuracy, 
and working quickly 
cern the special attit 
all clients impartially,” “a public sery 
versant with acts and regulations,” 


Certain striking differences between the Bantu criterion group and the 


nt » 
Supervisors’ group occur in respect to “working quickly and expeditiously 
es 


reliability, efficiency, intelligence, punctuality, 
The second set of requirements con- 
the civil servant clerk, e.g., “treats 
ant who knows his duty” and “соп- 


a "uo 
of our definition. However it d i 
trary criterion established, and since it is сопуепіепі 


Consider this expectation here it has been listed along with the other two in this 


Eeneral area, 
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and to the requirements specific to a civil servant clerk. These will be dis- 
cussed in the following section. 

Róle expectations of the Bantu show that "being ambitious" or "showing 
initiative" is significantly low, even lower than comparable expectations of 
the supervisors—(3.9 per cent and 11.7 per cent respectively for the Bantu 
group and 15 per cent and 15 per cent for the supervisors’ group). 


3. Comparison between the Rôle Expectations of Both Criterion Groups 


Agreement in the róle expectations projected by both of the criterion 
groups occurs more often than disagreement but the areas in which disagree- 
ment occurs are those invested with more importance by either or by both 
of the groups. It is largely in the sphere of Interpersonal Relations (see 
Tables 1 and 2) that the most severe conflict in róle expectations is revealed 
since only four of these are in substantial agreement (but none of these are 
modal expectations for either group) and eight expectations differ signifi- 
cantly at the 5 per cent or l per cent level of significance (and seven of 
these are modal for one group or the other). Rôle expectations in the sphere 
of Work Attitudes and Behaviour show a reverse trend, however, since 
agreement is markedly more important than disagreement (10 of the 13 
Categories are in agreement and six of these are modal expectations for 
Опе or other group). But where disagreement occurs it is important. (Three 
rôle expectations differ of which two are at the 1 per cent level of significance 
and the other at the 5 per cent level, and all three of these are modal for 
One or the other group). Disagreement is unimportant in the third sphere 
Skills, Aptitudes, and Abilities. : 

What then are the major specific sources of róle conflict between the 
two criterion groups? The largest difference occurs in respect of the category 
"to be tactful, discrete, patient" which is invested with great importance by 
the Bantu and figures only insignificantly in the responses of the super- 
visors. It will be remembered that as a consequence of the different status 
Positions occupied by the supervisors and the Bantu clerks in this organisa- 
tion, it was anticipated that the clerk would project à. picture of his whole 
Psychological field from a central position, and thus include all his inter- 


Personal relations. "The supervisors on the other hand as a consequence of 


their réle relative to their subordinates, were expected to emphasise super- 


visor-employee relations more than any other interpersonal relations that the 
rôle of the clerk might involve. Thus the clerks need to be tactful and 
discrete” in relation to the Bantu public would receive very little attention 
from the supervisors as a result of these status differences. This tendency 
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would be further reinforced by the "social distance" which b eid ser 
has shown separates white from black in this country and which Em enn 
to make the supervisors largely unaware of, and indifferent to, t epn Ал 
lar types of interpersonal contact established between Bantu ope B 
the effects on the Bantu public of different modes of approaching t sd = 
The second most important statistical difference between the groups ene 
in the róle expectation “то be respectful, obedient to the European au о 
ties" where the supervisors stress this more than any other a. Le 
where the Bantu place it only sixth in importance. (A difference wi 
per cent occurs between the responses of the two groups—this is signi te 
at the 1 per cent level.) Неге is a conflict in rôle expectations since es 
Bantu clerk considers respect to be part of his róle requirements but accor 
no special degree of emphasis to respecting his supervisors. йа 
Тһе third and fourth most important differences occur where the oe 
are concerned with good relations with their colleagues and clients and os 
supervisors are wholly indifferent to these requirements. This confirms t 


inni i i in field 
hypothesis advanced at the beginning of this paper that differences in fi 


position would produce this type of variation in the response of both groups. 
And the comments made above on "social distance" wold be relevant here too. 

Another important difference occurs in those róle expectations that are 
orientated towards time. The Supervisors stress “punctuality” much moie 
than do Bantu clerks which accords with Hypothesis I where it was — 
pated that there would be a difference in this area as a result of cultura 
factors. (However the prediction concerning differences in respect of 
"accuracy" did not occur.) The other expectation where a striking differ- 
ence occurs is “to work quickly, expeditiously” where there is a significant 
absence of any categorised response in this area from the supervisors. 

As products of Western culture where so m 
the clock, and as supervisors responsible for the 
tionally placed little or no emph: 
might have anticipated th 


any activities are geared to 
work of the Bantu who tradi- 
asis on the speed of any performance, one 
at supervisors would stress this requirement very 
heavily indeed. "The absence of any expectation that efficient clerks should 
work quickly might be due to the particular institutional structure and 


i i as 
hann of a bureaucracy which may not be geared to speed as much 4 


: : e Srl Ak m 
would an industrial organisation where "time is money.” In the civil service, 


accuracy and general technical efficiency are likely to be more highly valued 
than the time taken for any operation. The lack of any response in this a 
by the supervisors Suggests, furthermore, that whatever are the speed require- 
ments of work for the Bantu clerk, they are being well met. If this were 
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not the case it is to be expected that the supervisors would be consciously 
aware of the lack of satisfaction. given by Bantu clerks in this area. and 
that róle requirements for "working expeditiously" would then be con- 
рау fórmulated and expressed in the essays contributed. 

The relatively high emphasis on speed of work as a róle expectation which 
the Bantu group projects is in line with theoretical considerations. Un- 
doubtedly, acculturation processes create severe problems of emotional ad- 
Justment (3). Strain is experienced more particularly when habits estab- 
lished early in life have to be modified or replaced by contrary behaviour. 
The strong emphasis on time and speed, so characteristic of Western so- 
ciety, contrasts vividly with the more leisurely and unpressured ways of the 
past cultural traditions of the Bantu. However, overt changes in their 
behaviour relative to time factors, may occur without corresponding changes 
m the internalized system of values. So that for the Bantu, cultural adapta- 
tion to Western standards of time and speed may bring a period of internal 
tension and emotional stress. For the European, however, these time pres- 
sures form part of their early childhood training and would seldom be con- 
sciously realised or explicitly formulated since conformity in these areas 
would proceed smoothly and without emotional strain. 

The stress on “working quickly” may also result from the direct contact 
which the Bantu clerk has with the Bantu public. The clients wait often 


i ; i 
n long queues, and may sometimes even wait for the greater portion of a 


day. They are most likely to exert overt pressure on the Bantu clerks who 
serve them since they too are under pressure from their employers to return 
as promptly as possible. 'The Bantu clerk, therefore, is aware of pressure 
p, the public, and also sensitive to the general 
to be time-conscious and to 
on the other hand, are 
brought by the Bantu 
structured as а super- 


from his own reference grou 
Pressures operative within the wider society 
expeditiously discharge his duties. The supervisors, 
Not so directly or personally affected by the pressures 


public, since face-to-face contact, where it occurs, 1S 


Ordinate-subordinate situation. 
ut a great deal of emphasis on being "neat, tidy, and 


clean" and róle requirements in this area rate third in importance for their 
group. It is not unexpected. that Europeans lay a heavy stress on these 
qualities since part of the negative stereotype that white South Africans hold 
in connection with Bantu is that they are “dirty” (10). Holding this 


Stereotype, the supervisors fear that the Bantu clerk may fall short in these 
The Bantu group project this same role re- 
(The difference between the criterion 


The supervisors р 


areas à > 
Teas and stress it heavily. 
quirement but less clerks mention it. 
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PE М th 
groups is significant at the 5 per cent level.) However it - т 
in importance for the Bantu group as a whole. It is possible 1 a 
c ion i ly eality requirement of a job in the public serv: 
expectation is not only a reality rec 1 | е БЕЙ iy 
but also reflects а partial identification with the negative stereotyp 
the dominant group toward the Bantu (1). | . a ip de 
An important feature of the series of rôle expectations projscte aee 
Bantu is the fact that so many of the separately categorised exped im 
reveal a consciously formulated awareness of the róle of a public servi = 
There are striking differences between the criterion groups in this cde 
since the supervisors fail to £ive any responses to three separately p 2 
items which deal with ideal standards for the public servant and which oc 
ong the Bantu responses. . ў 
"The Bantu group conceive of the efficient civil servant ud e 
ing regularised procedures in the performance of official duties, wit pe БА 
gard to external pressures. In fact they reveal a clear awareness cally 
ethos of the public servant, showing conformity in their attitudes to gene e 
accepted patterns of behaviour currently held as ideal for the public ipee 
There is certainly no evidence of "cultural deficiency" in these areas si ^ 
the Bantu appears to have mastered, and to be able to reproduce uini 
ously the professional standards to which the civil servant aspires. hier 
overt behaviour conforms to these ideal standards is quite a different prob em, 
but it has been a question in the minds of Some social scientists in this coun- 
try whether the Bantu professional worker experiences difficulty in pai 
and wholly assimilating the professional ethos of his chosen occupationa 
field. In many professional spheres these codes and ideals are unspoken, im- 
plicitly felt and silently shared and it is only when the code is violated that 
the professional group becomes aware at the conscious level of its own ideal 
standards. Since these ideals are best transmitted by close professional and 
working associations, and since these are severely limited by the prejudices 
and social conventions Surrounding easy informal contact between black and 
white, it was thought likely that the learning of professional codes by the 
Bantu was hampered. As far as the Bantu civil servant is concerned, the 
evidence from this study is clear. There is a great stress placed by the aque 
group on ideal standards of public service, They are consciously aware 0 
these codes and Procedures and can elaborate upon them. Each require- 
ment for an efficient public Service enumerated and discussed by Merton (13, 
P. 152) is projected in clear form by the Bantu group. “The chief merit 
. of bureaucracy,” writes Merton, “is its technical efficiency with a premium 
Placed on precision (see róle expectation 'accurate, systematic'), speed (see 


T 
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"works quickly, expeditiously’), expert control (see ‘appeals to senior offi- 
cials when in doubt’), continuity, and discretion (see ‘tactful, discrete, pa- 
tient’) . . . a keen sense of the limitations of one's authority and pompes 
tence (see 'appeals to senior officials when in doubt, 'conversant with acts 
and regulations, and “а public servant who knows his duty'), and methodical 
performance of routine activities (see 'accurate, systematic,’ ‘hardworking, 
conscientious,’ ‘reliable, responsible’).” Merton writes also of the need 
for the bureaucrat to use categorisation of individual cases (see “treats all 
clients impartially” and “conversant with acts and regulations”). 
Since three of these rôle expectations are projected by the Bantu group 
wd seems useful to investigate why the supervisors failed to give any 
: al in the following areas: "treast all clients impartially,” “conversant 
Wace cope кол апа е to senior officials when in doubt." 
АСЫ uitia uti epee E 
espe areas, pervisors’ expectations is 
Significant, One possible explanation for this may be that the white super- 
visors’ ideas of Bantu clerks are influenced by the prevailing stereotypes of 
what the Bantu is thought to be capable of and what he should be allowed 
to do, in order that his subordinate róle in the country as a whole be main- 
нцы To demand that the Bantu think and behave as an ideal civil ser- 
ideal a in effect, that he be allowed to subscribe to the same values and 
Lr that the supervisors hold themselves, since they too are civil 
vio s. This may be psychologically more than this group of white super- 
can accept. 
a important area where th 
iffer is in the relative stress whic 


е responses of the two criterion groups 
h each group accords to Interpersonal 
Relations and expectations involving Work Attitudes and Behaviour (see 
Table 1). The Bantu stress róle requirements in Interpersonal Relations 
More than those involving Work Attitudes and Behaviour and the white 
Supervisors give a reverse distribution. (Differences are significant at the 
1 per cent level.) The Bantu group displays a sensitivity to, and awareness 
i the quality of interpersonal relations, they make fine verbal differentia- 
tions between one type of interpersonal relation and another, and they pro- 
уде descriptions of the personal attitudes necessary to maintain pleasant 


relations with others. ‘Thus they appear to be motivated by a profound 


Nterest in interpersonal relations and invest this area of human activity 


en а great deal of emotional importance. 
ч * is possible that the foundation of these att 
a , Sa, ж ; 
Bantu tribal culture with its wealth of ki 


itudes springs from the origi- 
nship connections which pro- 
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vides a pattern for the wide differentiation of all personal relations. The 
small child learns that each of the first persons with whom he comes into 
contact has a particular kind of relation to him which arises from his 
genealogical position. As Redfield describes it, writing on the general char- 
acteristics of an ideal type of primitive or folk society (15, p. 301): 


The individual finds himself fixed within a constellation of familiar 
relationships. The kinship connections provide a pattern in terms of 
which, in the ideal foll society, all personal relations are convention- 
alised and categorised. All relations are personal, But relations are 
not, in content of specific behaviour, the same for everyone. . . . The 
kin are the type persons for all experience. 


Such child training and soci 
personal relations in general 
of social relation in which t 


alisation procedures sensitise individuals to 
, and make them consciously aware of each type 
hey are involved and enable them to differentiate 
at the conscious level between varieties of behaviour appropriate to each 
social relationship. As a result of acculturating processes, it is probable that 
the essential form and quality 
tially the same but the refere 
confused. 


of the social interaction may remain substan- 
nts change and become more numerous and 
Thus "colleagues" and “the Bantu public" most certainly include 
а vast majority of persons who lay outside the immediate kinship group or 
its extensions, but early childhood patterns of social interaction can still be 
called into play. In a real sense all Bantu are "kin" to each other in the 
setting of a European-dominated authority structure, for although finer tribal 
and kinship differentiations still occur within the Bantu group itself, the 


group as a whole is operating in a situation which encourages Bantu to feel 
united as an in-group. 


There would therefore be appropriate attitudes and behaviour for reld- 
tions not only with each kinship category, but for those wider cross-tribal 
groupings and from these early patternings it is likely that the relations of 
the clerks with the Bantu public and their colleagues derive. 

The all-pervasive and profound effects of the kinship structure would cer- 
tainly affect even those Bantu who were born and bred in the city.!? And that 
such learning of kinship connections with their appropriate behaviour pat- 
terns would produce the emphasis on interpersonal relations presented here. 

The range of role expectations Projected by 


the Bantu group is greater 
than that Projected by the supervisors, since 


all the separately categorised 


—— AR. 
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‚ differ significantly and if so, 
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expectations that occurred among the responses of the supervisors were also 
projected to some degree in the Bantu’s responses. However the reverse 
situation did not apply and six separately categorised rôle expectations, de- 
rived from the Bantu’s responses had no parallel among the essays of the 
supervisors. 

| A final point that requires mention is that concensus does occur in certain 
significant areas. Important areas where agreement occurs between the two 
groups are those requiring the clerk to be honest, hardworking, and con- 
scientious, sober and “clean living,” accurate, reliable, and responsible, intel- 
ligent, have a knowledge of both European languages and to be a dutiful 
public servant. Concensus also occurs between the groups on unimportant 
qualities for the job such as ambition, initiative, enthusiasm, and work en- 
Joyment. Neither group expects these qualities from the efficient Bantu 
clerk. 

4. The Róle Expectations of Highly Rated Clerks 


Earlier in this paper job efficiency was defined as the combination of three 
sets of factors. Firstly there should be general agreement between the 
supervisors’ expectations of a role and those of the individual fulfilling the 
role. Secondly, the worker should have a moderately high aspiration level 
to discharge his réle effectively; and thirdly he should possess the abilities, 
skills, and personality characteristics which this róle requires. This paper 
is only concerned with data relating to the first of these factors, the rela- 
tionship between job efficiency (as measured by supervisors’ ratings) and 
the róle expectations of the clerks. If róle expectations are significant in 
the determination of efficiency, then а positive relationship between these 
two variables should occur even though the influence of the other two factors 
15 left uncontrolled, since it is extremely unlikely that any of the factors 
Would be negatively correlated. 

How then, do those clerks who receive high job ratings from their super- 


visors think of their rôle compared with clerks with low ratings? Do they 
in what specific ways? Is there any tendency 


b efficiency ratings to agree more closely with 


for clerks who receive high jo Я 
le than do clerks with low efficiency 


the supervisors’ conception of their rô 
rátings? 

. Within the scope of this limited enquiry, certain personality character- 
istics and attitudes are the only róle expectations that serve to distinguish 
9ne group of clerks from another (see Table 3). Highly rated clerks stress 
cing “helpful and coóperative" while unfavourably rated clerks fail to stress 
eing “tactful, discrete, and patient" as much as the other group. (The 


TABLE 3 
Rote EXPECTATIONS oF THE EFFICIENT BANTU CLERK AS.PROjEcTED BY CLERKS WiTH HicH AND Low SUPERVISORY RATINGS 


80£ 


Bantu clerks 


Bantu clerks 
with most АП other with least All other 
favourable ratings Bantu clerks Total favourable ratings Bantu clerks 
(n=14) (n=37) (1—51) (n=10) (n=41) 
Róle expectations No. % No. % No. p No. % No. % 
A. Interpersonal relations 
1. Respectful, obedient to 
European authorities 4 28.5 12 324 16 31.3 2 20.0 14 ы g 
2. Helpful, sympathetic, kind e 
to Bantu public 10 71.4 30 81.0 40 784 8 80.0 32 78.0 5 
3. Approachable, pleasing, > 
cheerful personality 1 7.19* 14 37.8** 15 29.4 1 10.0* 1+ 34.1% cC 
4. Helpful, codperative o 
in general 5 35.7* 4 10.8* 9 17.6 2 20.0 7 17.1 " 
5. Dignity, self-respect, pa 
self-control 1 74 4 10.8 5 9.8 1 10.0 4 927 8 
6. Lacks aggressiveness, > 
“touchiness” etc. 2 14.2 8 21.6 10 19.6 2 20.0 8 19.5 E 
7. Tactful, discrete, ч 
patient 8 57.1 18 48.6 26 50.9 3 30.0* 23 56.0* К 
8. Shows "correct" behav- (еј 
iour outside office = — 4 10.8 4 75 1 10.0 3 75 B 
9. Respects and is re- e 
spected by colleagues 4 28.5 11 29.7 15 294 2 20.0 13 31.7 8 
10. Sets an example to < 
other Bantu 2 14.2 9 2413 11 21.5 1 10.0 10 24.3 
11. Treats all clerks 
impartially 5 35.7 9 24.3 14 27.4 1 10.0 13 31.7 
12. Appeals to senior offi- 
cials when in doubt 2 14.2 3 8.1 5 9.8 — —— 5 12.1 
B. Work attitudes and behaviour 
1. Neat, tidy and clean 5 35.7 12 324 17 33.3 + 40.0 13 31.7 
2. Punctual 5 35.7 9 24.3 14 27.4 3 30.0 11 26.8 
3. Honest and trustworthy 5 35.7 11 29.7 16 31.3 2 20.0 14 34.1 


TABLE 3 (continued) 


Bantu clerks 
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Bantu clerks 


with most All other with least АП other 
favourable ratings Bantu clerks "Total favourable ratings Bantu clerks 
(n=14) (n=37) (1—51) (n=10) (л=41) 
Róle expectations No. % No. 96 No. Jo No. % No. V 
4. Hardworking and 
conscientious 2 14.2 , 18.9 9 17.8 $ 30.0 6 14.6 
5. Sober, temperate, 
“clean-living” 4 28.5 5 13.5 9 17.8 1 10.0 8 19.5 
6. Accurate and systematic 5 35.7 10 27.0 15 29.4 4 40.0 11 26.8 
7. Reliable and responsible 3 214 9 24.3 12 23.5 3 30.0 9 21.9 
8. "A public servant who 
knows his duty" 5 357 6 16.2 11 21.5 3 30.0 8 19.5 
9. Ambitious, eager to 
learn 1 7A 1 2.7 2 3.9 1 10.0 1 24 
10. Shows aptitude 2 14.2 4 10.8 6 117 1 10.0 5 12.1 
11. Carries out his in- 
structions — -= 2 54 2 3.9 1 10.0 1 24 
12. Enthusiastic, enjoys 
work 1 74 4 18.9 8 15.7 1 10.0 7 17.1 
13. Works quickly, 
expeditiously 4 28.5 7 18.9 11 21.5 2 20.0 9 21.9 
C. Skills, aptitudes, and abilities 
1. Intelligent, capable, 
well-informed 6 42.8 13 35.1 19 37.1 2 20.0 17 41.4 
2. Knowledge of both 
European languages 1 7.1 6 16.2 7 13.7 3 30.0 4 9.7 
3. Knowledge of several 
vernacular languages 1 7.1 9 24.3 10 19.6 3 30.0 7 17.1 
4. Conversant with acts 
and regulations 2 14.2 8 21.6 10 19.6 2 20.0 8 19.5 
**Difference significant at 1 per cent level. 


*Difference significant at 5 per cent level. 
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responses to being "approachable, pleasing, and cheerful" reveal an unclear 
trend since both high rated and low rated clerks give lower responses than 
medium rated clerks.) 

When comparing the expectations of highly rated clerks with those of 
their supervisors (see Table 4) we find that these clerks tend to lay as 


А ТАВІЕ + А 
Mopar КОЕ EXPECTATIONS OF THE EFFICIENT BANTU CLERK AS PROJECTED BY 
EUROPEAN SUPERVISORS COMPARED WITH THE ROLE EXPECTATIONS 
or CLERKS WITH THE Most FAVOURABLE SUPERVISORY RATINGS 


Bantu clerks 


White with most All other f 
supervisors favourable ratings Bantu clerks 
(п=53) (1—14) (п=37) 
No. Ф of No. %ofn No. 9% of” 
1. Respectful, obedient to 
European authorities 37 69.8 4 28.5 12 324 
2. Helpful, sympathetic, 
kind to Bantu public 30 56.6 10 714 30 81.0 
3. Neat, tidy, and clean 28 52.8 5 35.7 12 324 
4. Punctual 27 50.9 5 35.7 9 23 
5. Intelligent, capable, 
and well-informed 22 41.5 6 42.8 13 351 
6. Honest and trustworthy 22 41.5 5 35.7 11 29.7 
7. Hardworking, conscientious 14 26.4 2 14.2 7 18.9 
8. Sober, temperate, 
“clean-living” 14 26.4 4 28.5 5 13.5 
9. Accurate and 
systematic 12 22.6 5 35.7 10 27.0 
10. Knowledge of both 
European languages 11 20.8 1 7л 6 16.2 
much 


if not more stress than do the supervisors on qualities of intelligence, 
honesty, and sobriety. There is a reverse trend however, in connection with 
“hardworking, conscientious,” and “knowledge of both European languages” 
where the higher the clerk is rated the more he minimises the importance of 
these factors compared with the supervisors’ group. 

Analysing the responses of the least favourably rated clerks, they show 
a lesser emphasis on being “tactful, discrete, and patient” than any other 
group of clerks, and also put less stress on being intelligent, honest, trust- 
worthy, and sober. They emphasise more than other clerks do, however, the 
necessity for “knowledge of two European languages,” “being hardworking 
and conscientious,” “neat, tidy, and clean” and “accurate.” Furthermore 
there is a tendency for them to stress being “respectful, obedient to European 
authorities” less than any other group (see Table 3) 

Bringing these findings into relation with each other, a general impression 
is gained of high rated clerks striving to be personally helpful, pleasant, tact- 
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edem трун c at the exercise of their intelligence and con- 
depre ее ма s. T hey do not stress a need for special respect 
cb А ee eridence to suggest more subservience or 
У Sap eir supervisors than is shown by the rest 

The least favourably rated clerks give a picture of persons striving to 
conform to certain external aspects of the job situation rather than to its 
essential spirit. Outwardly they are interested in acquiring proficiency in 
two European languages, showing evidence of conscientiousness, hard work 
and accuracy, and paying special attention to their appearance. They are ьа 
motivated toward the expression of tactful, discrete behaviour, aud ерау 


th ў i iti 
e least concern with respect to their authorities than do any other group 


of clerks. 

In conclusion it should be noted that there is no clear tendency for highly 
rated clerks to conform more closely to the European supervisors’ modal ex- 
Pectations. Six of their responses to the 10 modal expectations (see Table 


+) are closer to those of the supervisors’ and four are less close. 

With a more detailed type of analysis allowing for factors of ability, 
Personality, and aspiration level to be controlled, róle expectations may 
emerge as more closely related to job ratings than this preliminary analysis 


Suggests. 
о НҮРОТНЕЅЕЅ 


E. APPLICATION OF FINDINGS T 

'The data presented confirm and support Hypothesis I: 
that the róle expectations of the efficient Bantu clerk, as perceived by 
the two criterion groups, white supervisors and Bantu clerks, will differ 
from each other both in the relative importance which each group 
attributes to the qualities selected, and in the range of qualities selected. 


ater range of separately categorized róle ex- 


two groups differ substantially 
f the more significant róle ex- 
were not 


The Bantu group gives a gre 
pectations than the supervisors’ group and the 
in the importance they attribute to certain о 
Pectations. Rôle expectations involving Interpersonal Relations 
only shown to be the most important focus of disagreement between the two 
groups, but the Bantu group seemed to be especially concerned with per- 
Sonal relationships in their conception of their rôle whereas the supervisors’ 
Stroup put more stress on Work Attitudes and Behaviour. 

The psycho-social reasons for these differences in róle expectations were 
explored and the original arguments advanced to support the hypothesis were 
Substantially sustained and confirmed. Thus evidence was presented to illus- 
trate the part played by status differences between the two criterion groups 
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and their resultant effects on róle expectations. Each group was pose 
represent his róle in terms of his psychological field position and el 
pectations arising from differences in psychological field position о 
redicted. я ЧЕ 
i The sub-hypothesis that as a result of cultural factors баер у 
expectations would be more stereotyped than the Bantu's, would scopi 
higher level of concensus and produce a lesser range of see peer s 
fully confirmed. Evidence of strain experienced in the process of асси = a 
tion was afforded by the higher stress given by the Bantu group to wor s 
quickly." The prediction of differences between the groups in respect 
"accuracy" was, however, not fulfilled. " 
Cultural and class mobility was expected to be related to low etos i 
among the Bantu and this was fully borne out by the weight of evidenc 
resented. E 
2 It was furthermore expected that the data presented would reveal — 
patterns of race relations and prevailing stereotypes of the Bantu. The е 7 
cessive concern of the supervisors for “respect, politeness, and a, 
reflects the prevailing white-black relations in the country as a whole, 7 
it was suggested that one reason for the supervisors’ concern for the c re 
to be “neat, tidy, and clean” was his acceptance of a prevailing negatly 
stereotype of the Bantu and his fear lest the Bantu be deficient in these 
respects. -— 
The general lack of communication between supervisors and Bantu е uem 
suggested the sub-hypothesis that the flow of ideas concerning the job wou 
be from superordinate levels downwards rather than from the clerk upwards 
to his superiors. "This was fully substantiated by the data which showed 
that all the róle expectations projected by the supervisors were shared to 


some extent by the Bantu group, but the reverse did not apply. 
There was no confirmation of Hypothesis II: 
that there will be a tenden 


clerks to agree more closel 
pervisors than will the е 


Cy for the róle expectations of highly rated 
y with the róle expectations of the white su- 
xpectations of unfavourably rated clerks. 


$ А n- 
pen question as to whether in a more finally "€ 
bles relating to abilities, skills, personality cha 

and aspiration level are all controlled, the róle expectations may 


emerge as more positively related to supervisors! ratings. 


There is evidence in the material presented to fully confirm Hypothesis 
TIL; 


It is however, still an о 


trolled study where varia 
acteristics, 


that the Bantu clerk will illustrate the marginality of his position by 
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showing an awareness in his róle expectations of the two reference 
groups to which he belongs, namely his primary group—the Bantu 
people, and his employing body—a government department, and that 
conflicts and ambivalence will be revealed in his attitudes toward these 


reference groups. 


Of the two, the evidence suggests that the Bantu's primary concern is 
with his own primary group. However there are strong pressures operative 
to encourage the clerk to be a good public servant, loyal to his employing 
body, and prepared to apply the policies it adopts with impartiality and 
fairness. Illustrative material was given to show how the marginal rôle 
produces conflict in carrying through either róle whole-heartedly. 


Е. Some IxPLicATIONS or Tuis STUDY 


'The findings presented in this study have certain implications which can 


be briefly indicated: 
1. Sources of Tension, Conflict and Integration Within the Organisation 


Where the réle expectations of both groups differ markedly from each 
other potential sources of strain in the organisation itself are revealed. These 
require further investigation and means must be found for reducing major 
sources of conflict in róle expectations, otherwise these will affect efficiency. 
When the expectations of supervisors are not met because the clerks are 
expending their energies on activities that are of little relevance to their 
supervisors there is a loss to the organisation at two levels. If the expecta- 
tions of the supervisors are legitimate work requirements of the organisation, 
then productivity is reduced if there is only a partial fulfillment of these work 
requirements. On the other hand if the clerks are using their abilities and 
skills in areas which do not form part of the róle expectations of their su- 
Pervisors, their efforts will go unrewarded and this will affect the morale 
and aspiration levels of the clerks which will in turn affect their work per- 
formance generally. 
lance in réle expectations requires objective 
isors or clerks require oppor- 
or whether changes in 
ecessary. For 


Each major source of imba 
analysis and appraisal to establish whether superv 
tunities for restructuring their róle expectations, 
the organisational structure or working arrangements are п 
example, the supervisors’ stress on "respect for European authorities" may 
be disproportionately high and not related to the best interests of organisa- 
tional efficiency especially so since “intelligence and capability" were only 
rated fifth as requirements for the rôle of efficient clerk and "respect" was 
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given a top ranking. This suggests that supervisors need opportunities for 
re-evaluating the importance of the rôle expectation of “respect” relative to 
other requirements of the clerk’s rôle. . 

It may be suggested that the Bantu clerks in this organisation give too 
little emphasis to "respect for European authorities" in their róle expEcta- 
tion. However there is evidence to show!? that relative to other middle 
class Bantu in Johannesburg, these clerks feel more positive toward their 
supervisors than do any other occupational group sampled. Thus it is un- 
likely that the Bantu clerks require to stress * 
ties" more but rather that organisational efficiency requires that the super- 
visors stress it less relative to other work requirements. е 

Three other potential sources of strain were revealed in the course of this 


i: н x ; ly 
study. Firstly, the marginal róle of the clerk requires to be more full 
appreciated by the supervisors and the clerk 
give it conscious recognition. 


'respect for European authori- 


s themselves must be helped to 
The effects on job efficiency of the conflicts 
engendered by this marginal situation of the clerks require full investigation 
and steps will need to be taken to deal with the strains experienced. Sec- 
ondly, the clerks’ Preoccupation with “working quickly," will require fur- 
ther investigation to determine whether organisational changes such as addi- 
tional staff, etc., are indicated. And thirdly, there is need tor supervisors to 
recognise the high standard of public servant ideals which the clerks ste 
and which are largely absent from the réle expectations of the supervisors. 
Attempts should be made to re-inforce these ego-ideal standards in the clerk 


while recognising and attempting to reduce the negative forces acting against 
them. 


In addition to sources of 
revealed considerable eviden 
on the work abilities requir: 
necessary for effective funct 


potential conflict in the organisation, the study 
ce of integration since rôle agreement was high 
ed for good job performance, the social controls 
ioning, and the importance of social conformity. 


2. Understanding the Attitudes of Supervisors and Clerks 
This study has Provided insight into some of the attitudes which super- 
visors and clerks hold 


and which will have a direct bearing on problems of 


, As part of the questionnaire described earlier, 
sional Bantu were asked: 


described in this paper gave the highest pro- 
Positive responses of all the 205 clerks included in the 
total sample, and the clerk positive responses to this qu 
i Percentages for this group o 
y positive relationship, 63 per cent; partly positive 
е, 22 per cent; wholly negative, 15 per cent. 


i the professional Workers. The actual 
clerical workers are: Unqualifiedl 
and partly negativ 
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human relations in this organisation. These will be more fully explored 
in the larger study. 

When the efficiency ratings made by the supervisors on the clerks’ work 
are considered in relation to the róle expectations of these same supervisors 
it is open to question whether these ratings do in fact assess work perform- 
ance or whether they mainly reflect the kind of personal relationship that 
exists between the clerk being rated and his supervisor. The evidence sug- 
gests that there is likely to be a strong bias in favour of the clerk who is sub- 


ssive, deferent, and respectful. 
3. Personnel Selection 


From this study of róle expectations hypothetical personality models can be 
Constructed which would indicate the characteristics of Bantu clerks who 
could function most freely and effectively in this organisation, and these 
could then be used for establishing selection procedures. Apart from the 
abilities and skills required for effective job performance on which the two 
groups are largely in agreement, certain personality features for the ideal 
clerk have clearly emerged, such as the capacity for sustaining two important 
types of personal relationship which differ fundamentally from each other. 
In his relations with the Bantu public, the clerk needs to be nurturant and 
kind while avoiding deep emotional involvement with his clients, while his 
relations with authority figures should be based on clearly defined rôles of 
dominance and submission and he should be able to accept authority as abso- 
lute. The problems raised by the counter-aggression and hostility that this 
Subservience would conceal, and those arising from conflicts related to his 
Marginal situation are very important and cannot be dealt with in this paper, 
but will have to be faced as one of the central problems affecting the morale 


and efficiency of the Bantu clerk. 
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SELF-INTERPRETATIONS OF GROUP DIFFERENCES IN 
VALUES (NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA)* 


Department of Psychology, University of Natal 


K. DANZIGER 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Sociologists like K. Mannheim (5, 6) have given many illustrations of the 
association between the social position of a group and its view of social struc- 
ture and social causation. While there can be no doubt of the importance 
of such "ideological" differences empirical methods for their investigation 
are not well developed. 

In order to assess the views which the major social groups have of them- 
selves and of their relation with each other, two steps seem to be required. 
o establish factually an important and real 
difference between the groups, and secondly, this difference should be pre- 
Sented for explanation separately by the members of each group. In the 
Course of such explanations differences of “social theory,” that is to say, 
Varying views of the relationship of the groups to each other are likely to 


manifest themselves. 
In the present investigation we 


In the first place it is necessary t 


utilized two groups from South African 


Society which has an exceptionally rigid stratification along racial lines. The 
Political, economic, and social position of white and non-white groups is very 
different and no crossing from one group to another is legally possible. The 
non-white population is effectively disenfranchized and as a group its eco- 
Nomic position is far below that of the white group. No equality of economic, 
*ducational, or cultural opportunity exists. If differences of social position 
lead to differences of social theory this ought to be evident in these groups. 

The subjects in the present investigation consisted of 32 white and 36 non- 


white students attending segregated introductory psychology courses at 
the University of Natal. The non-white group included 19 Indians and 
white group as a whole was 


17 Africans. The socio-economic level of the Я 

: ^ н 
Considerably above that of the non-white group. No social contact of any 
Sort occurred between the two groups who attended classes in different parts 


of the town, 
In order to assess any differences 1n th 
M 
"Received in the Editorial Office o 


e views of social determination put 


n December 18, 1956. 
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forward by these two groups they were asked to interpret certain differences 
in values between their own and the other group which had been established 
in a previous investigation. 

B. PROCEDURE 


The investigation was conducted in two stages. In the first stage the sub- 
jects were required to write an autobiographical essay and to answer six open 
questions. The main results of this part of the study were communicated to 
the subjects one to three months afterwards and they were then required 
to write down their interpretations of these results. The interpretations 
were then classified and the frequency of each type of intrepretation was 
assessed for each group of subjects. 

The instructions for the autobiographical essay were as follows: 

In this essay you are required to write your autobiography. But 
imagine that you are writing it in 50 years’ time when you are an old 
person looking back over your life. So you would write something about 
the part of your life that, at the moment, still lies in the future, the part 
you have not yet lived through, the next 50 years. Remember, you are 
an old person writing your autobiography 50 years from now. 


The main reason for requiring the autobiography to be projected into 

the future was that in this way the subjects would have greater opportunity 
to discuss their lives in a wider social setting, if they wanted to. More in- 
formation could also be obtained about their life goals and aspirations. 
; The questionnaire given to the subjects consisted of the following six ques- 
tions: (4) What two things would you most like to have that you don't now 
have? (b) What two things would you most like your child to have? 
(c) For what end would you be willing to make the greatest sacrifice of 
personal comfort, time, and money? (d) What two things could you con- 
ceivably accomplish during your lifetime that you would be most proud of? 
(e) What are the two worst things that could happen to you during your 
lifetime? (f) As a parent, what two specific lessons will you try hardest 
to teach your children? ` 

In the analysis of autobiographies and questionnaire responses thers 
emerged very marked and consistent differences between white students, ОП 
the one hand, and non-white students (Indian and African), on the other. 
In general, the replies of the white students were concerned with purely pr 
vate goals and satisfactions, while the non-white students mentioned aspira- 
tions to serve and bring benefits to their communities far more frequently: 
For example, in the autobiographies only 24+ per cent of the white students 
made any mention of any events outside the sphere of their private lives, 
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while 44 per cent of the Indian subjects and 61 per cent of the Africans 
did so. Moreover, in almost all cases social events played a purely peripheral 
es кп 2 ini white autobiographies in which they did receive a men- 
тё ics тє уеге often of central importance in the autobiographies of 
ded "white subjects. In the questionnaire, replies indicating political 
esires and aspirations as well as the general goal of serving one’s communi- 
ty ш one way or another were far more common in the non-white group 
than in the white group. The detailed results of this questionnaire have been 
Published elsewhere (+). These findings confirm those of Allport and Gil- 
lespie (2) who found a greater degree of "privatism" among Americans, 
white South Africans, and New Zealanders than among Egyptians, non- 
white South Africans, and Mexicans. | 

resent investigation the subjects were given 


In the second phase of the p 
ference found between the white and 


à brief summary of the main group di 
non-white groups. They were told that the replies of the white groups 


seemed to indicate a stronger preoccupation with private satisfactions, while 
those of the non-white group seemed to show a much greater degree of com- 
munity orientation. The subjects were then asked to write down their own 
interpretations of this difference; they were asked to make an attempt to 
account for the difference. 

C. RESULTS 
ls of the non-white subjects was 


The greater orientation towards social goa 
These factors were categorized 


explained by a number of different factors. 
as follows: 


1. Political discrimination. 
Political disabilities imposed by th 


gether against a common political oppression. 
The non-whites as a group are exploited 
aspirations towards 


a group suffer under 


The non-whites as 
k to- 


e whites and therefore seek to wor 


2. Economic discrimination. 
*conomically by the whites and therefore have common 


€conomic justice. 
3. Social discrimination. The whites discriminate against the non-whites 


Socially and therefore the latter try to gain social equality as a group. 
dual achievement. The non-whites as a group face 
arriers set up by whites against the realiza- 
on-whites, therefore the latter must 
s a group if they are to achieve indi- 


+ Barriers to indivi 
Social, economic, and political b 
tion of the personal ambitions of n 
remove the barriers which face them a 
vidual satisfaction. 

5. Group inferiority. The non 


-whites are aware of the inferiority of 
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their group, socially, economically, and culturally, and hence strive to im- 
prove the position of their group in the social hierarchy. . 

6. Group traditions. The non-whites traditionally have a primitive or 
tribal outlook in which the group is more important than the individual, 
while the whites are affected by a traditionally individualistic culture. 

The incidence of each of these explanatory categories in the two groups 
is shown in Table 1 in terms of the percentage of all the subjects in а 
group who mention a given type of explanation. For example, 64 per cent 
of the non-white group mention the factor of political discrimination, etc. 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE INCIDENCE ОЕ DIFFERENT TYPES OF EXPLANATION IN WHITE AND 
Non-WuiTe Groups 


Explanation category Whites i. raa 
Political discrimination 31 £s 
Economic discrimination 3 28 
Social discrimination 12 K 
Barriers to individual achievement 12 22 
Group inferiority 37 п 


Group traditions 25 3 


The explanatory categories given above fall into two distinct types. On 
the one hand there are Categories 1 to 4, all of which imply some form of 
Social conflict between the white and non-white groups, and on the other 
hand there are Categories 5 and 6 which imply no such conflict. In other 
words, there seem to be two basically different types of social causation in- 
volved in these replies. In the one case the observed difference between the 
two groups is interpreted in terms of a social conflict between the groups, A 
conflict in which one group is suppressed by the other and fights against this 
Suppression. In the non-conflict types of explanation, on the other hand, the 
observed group differences are accounted for by reference to the internal 
traditions or level of development of each group—no suppression of one 
group by another being involved. 'The incidence of these general types of 
social explanation is shown in Table 2. "This table yields a у? value of 10.71 
for which P < 01. ` 

There is thus a tendenc 
explanation and for the 
social conflict. 


y for the white group to give non-conflict types x 
non-white group to give explanations in terms О 


In addition to the explanatory categories tabulated above there were cer- 
Р . . B EH i 5 
tain explanations which occurred relatively infrequently in one of the group 
but not at all in the other. Some of these explanations are not without inter 
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est, however. Thus, the explanation that the observed group differences were 
due to an imagined social conflict in the minds of the non-whites occurred 
only among white subjects, though infrequently. 


TABLE 2 
INCIDENCE ОЕ CONFLICT AND Now-CowrLicT TYPES OF EXPLANATION IN WHITE AND 
Non-WHITE GROUPS 


Type of explanation White Non-White 

montis type interpretations only 9 20 

Ват conflict and non-conflict interpretations used 7 11 
on-conflict interpretations only 16 5 


On the other hand the following interpretations occurred only in non- 
white subjects: (a) The Africans among the non-white group have experi- 
ence of a collective form of economy with communal land ownership and 
therefore lack the extreme individualism of the whites who have grown up 
in a competitive capitalistic economy ; (b) the non-whites feel part of a 
world-wide movement for colonial liberation and therefore show more soli- 
darity with their fellow men; (c) the whites have no need to be explicitly 


Concerned with their collective interest because they can rely on the state 
always to protect the interests of the white minority; the non-whites have 
fore stand together to achieve their 


по such organ of power and must there 
Social emancipation. 

Finally, there was one aspect of the results which can only be stated in 
qualitative terms. Many of the interpretations offered by the non-white, par- 
ticularly the African subjects, seemed to imply a sort of hierarchy of humah 
Motives according to which social freedom was a more basic aspiration than 
the satisfaction of purely material wants. The non-white subjects often 
indicated that they could not strive for private, material satisfactions while 
More basic human requirements remained unsatisfied. Thus, one of them 
writes: “There are certain things which are fundamental to the life of 
every individual. . . . I consider freedom the most important.” Another 
Writes that only when one is “endowed with the basic human rights” do 
Wishes for material and personal comfort come to the fore. Another states: 
‘The non-European sees no point in aspiring for individual success when 
the framework within which he has to work is out of order.” Another sub- 
ject points out that only when one has the same opportunities and freedom 
а5 others is one inclined to think in terms of one’s individual satisfactions 
rather than in terms of shared social frustrations. There were many other 


Statements along the same lines. 
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D. Discussion 


venience 
In what follows we shall speak of “groups” for the sake ust differ 
and disregard the individual exceptions to the overall pattern 9 en иса 
ences. Taking two groups of very different social position wi tora 
political, economic, and cultural opportunities we have found c : aia 
difference between them in regard to their basic SARSI AE z ч other 
ence in the preferred type of explanation for this very Сане, on ees 
words, it is not only that the difference in social Position is associa dit 
differences of personal values, but it is also associated with different ges 
conceptualizing these very differences. On the one hand, certain q^ itis 
tions are associated with certain patterns of individual motivation, ci s 
group is marked by "privatism," the non-white group by e isi. ra in 
tion. But on the other hand, these social facts are themselves Орга iu 
different ways by the two groups, thus pointing to a basic нг шъ 
implicit social theory, а difference in the way in which the members am 
group conceive the structure of the society as a whole and of the А а м 
ship of its constituent groups to each other. These findings BRE ie 
clear support for some of the basic premises of the sociology of E е 
Of course, it is not possible to say to what extent such findings 15 egi 
confirmed in a Society in which group divisions are less rigid and less € 
treme than in South Africa. mci atch йез 
There appear to be two main features that serve to distinguis Pain 
explanations of the privileged white group from those of the under-privileg 
non-white group. In the first pl 
than the whites base their exp 


conflict between the two groups 


ace the non-whites to a much greater pe 
lanations on the existence of a real Po 
- The picture is one of the ruling ae 
society as opposed to the non-white group and seeking to keep it e E 
manent state of subjection, while that group tries to unite its forces m E 
attempt at ending this state of affairs, In other words, the conception 15 О 
of a real power conflict between the 
are seen by the subjects, 
jects make no reference t 
"natural" soci 


of influence o 


constituent groups of society, "i ird 
On the other hand, at least half of the white т а 
о such a conflict; their view seems to imply n я 
al hierarchy of superior and inferior groups or a camplete ay 
f the groups on each other, every group being determined 0 


е . ie ; hite group 

by its own internal traditions and way of life. If we regard pe d ША 
; ar ali Ww 

as reaping most of the benefits from the existing social inequality 

al 


j e Q^ ; opposed to 
30 expect it to be conservative in its outlook and to be largely ae results 
any essential change in the status quo. If this is so, then the pres 


к Р Р i social struc- 
would indicate that this group’s dislike of any change in the 
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ү et u to deny or ignore the element of social conflict with its possi- 

ies o social change. On the other hand, the under-privileged non-white 

Sop, ie de conception which it has of society, stresses the factor of conflict 

2 = ting вазе change. In Mannheim's terms, there is a 
etween "Ideology" and "Utopia." 

A second feature which distinguishes the two types of social explanation 
relates to the very much greater frequency with which economic factors are 
mentioned in the interpretations given by non-whites. Altogether, 1+ non- 
white subjects introduced this factor in one way or another, but only a 
single white subject did so. Coming from an economically highly sided 
group and unacquainted as they are with material hardships the white sub- 
Jects fail to recognize the causal rôle which this factor may play. Опе is 
reminded in this connection of the old saying that a fish would be the last 


ani T 
animal to discover water. On the other hand, many of the non-white sub- 


Jects have personal experience of economic hardships and assign to this factor 


a determining social rôle. 
Another difference between the groups, albeit one which cannot be ex- 
Pressed quantitatively, relates to the theory of human motivation that seems 
| be implied in many of the non-white interpretations. According to this 
t , : à j ; 
eory the desire for social equality and social freedom is assumed to be more 


m more powerful, than the desire to satisfy immediate private needs. In 
e $ : : Mt м : 

e these subjects are in agreement with Asch's position on this question 
) and not in agreement with some of the traditional biologistic theories 


of motivation. In this connection one can only raise the question of the 
extent to which even supposedly scientific theories in psychology are affected 
by the social context in which they arise and flourish. 

It is not within the scope of this investigation to answer the question 
аз to the truth of either of the types of social explanation described. It must, 


h ; Р ME 
owever, be pointed out that the truth does not necessarily lie somewhere 
views, as Mannheim seems to assume. 


“white view" or the “non-white view” 
d the other completely illusory. This 
future social developments. The 
ould constitute strong evidence 


betw: В 
pe or even outside these two 
Eds В ч 
; is quite possible that either the 
of thi "SUM" А 

this society is essentially correct an 


Question is one which can only be decided by 


о . 
Ccurrence of a revolution, for example, w 


for the correctness of the conflict theory. 


We may briefly raise the question of the generality of our findings in 
ties in which social stratification is 


Tespect to racially homogeneous socie 
Purely along lines of class. Oeser and Hammond (7) in Australia did find 


that "conflict" and "hierarchical" views of social structure were to some 
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extent related to class and that working class people stressed the economic 
differences between the classs more than middle class people. But the results 
of that study were certainly less clear than those of the present investiga- 
tion, presumably because of the greater rigidity of social stratification in 
South Africa. | 
However, even in our study there were individuals in both groups that did 
not share the views of the majority of their group. This is probably due to 
the fact that our subjects were students, and as such were exposed to influ- 
ences that ran counter to the stereotyped beliefs of their groups. This is 
particularly true of the white students who are almost certainly less homo- 
geneous and more liberal in their social attitudes than the white population 
as a whole. As regards the non-white students, it must be pointed out that 
a few of them came from economically very superior homes and tended to 
be atypical in their replies. There is every likelihood that if our sample 


had consisted of white and non-white groups other than students the group 
differences would have been greater. 


Finally, there is the question of the degree to which the replies obtained 
represent the "genuine" opinions of the subjects and the degree to which 
they are the result of political “indoctrination.” There is little doubt that 
a few of our subjects had at least a nodding acquaintance with various politi- 
cal philosophies. But one must be careful not to reject an opinion simply 
because it has been formed as a result of reading or discussion. As Adorno 
(1) has pointed out, public opinion is hardly an individual matter—it is а 
matter of common ideas which are shared by a certain group of people. An 
ideology is always the ideology of a group. What is important is not that 
the individual's social theory is absorbed from his society, but that different 
social theories flourish and are Propagated in different social groups. The 
social theory finds the ground prepared for it, as it were. Thus the white 
subjects in our sample are, on the whole, receptive to political theories of the 
right, while the non-white subjects would mostly welcome the political 
theories of the left. In this situation it becomes quite impossible, and indeed 
undesirable, to make a sharp distinction between personal and public opinion, 
except where subjects are atypical for their group. 

There are, of course, enormous barriers to inter-group communication 
when members of different groups differ not only in respect to their personal 
aspirations but also in respect to their explanations for these differences. An 
important practical task for research is to discover the conditions under 


which individuals accept the social concepts of groups other than their own 
and what consequences this has for their behaviour. 
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E. SUMMARY 


Two groups of South African students, the one white, the other non- 
white, were asked to write an autobiographical essay and to answer a series 
of questions about their aspirations. It was found that the white students 
were mainly oriented towards private satisfactions while the non-white stu- 
idence of orientation towards community goals. The 
o interpret this result. It was found that 
based themselves on a group-conflict 


dents showed more ev 
same subjects were then asked t 


the non-white students more frequently 
theory while the white students, on the whole, chose explanations that did 


not involve conflict. The non-white students also stressed economic factors 
more than white students. Some implications of these findings for the soci- 


ology of knowledge are discussed. 
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SPEED AND ACCURACY OF PERFORMANCE OF AN AFRICAN 
NATIVE POPULATION AND OF BELGIAN CHILDREN 
ON A PAPER-AND-PENCIL PERCEPTUAL TASK** 


Laboratoire de Psychologie, Université de Bruxelles, Belgique 


ANDRÉ OmBREDANE, PAUL BERTELSON, AND ELIANE BENIEST-NOIROT? 


A. PROBLEM 


Students of inter-cultural psychological differences have long since been 
struck by a lack of responsiveness to instructions to work fast among non- 
European groups. This fact has been discussed mostly in relation to the 
applicability of testing procedures, especially intelligence tests, involving 
speed performance, to these populations (Klineberg, 2). The phenomenon 
by itself has received rather little attention, although it is of both theoretical 


and practical interest. 
In the Belgian Congo, 
by the majority of casual observers. 
many complaints from European superv 
it to deliberate ill will. 
One can ask the questi 


the slowness of the Bantu population is mentioned 
It is, in work situations, the source of 
isors who have a tendency to attribute 


on whether the matter is one of constitutional slow- 


ness of mental functions or rather of culturally determined attitude towards 
Speed performance. The study of activities characteristic of tribal life sug- 
Rests many reasons why Africans should have some difficulty in sharing our 
Interest in speed. On the other hand, it shows that they can g0 fast when 
Motivated, as for instance while hunting. 


n approach to this problem that has { 
anier (3), consists of varying task complexity and observing effect on speed 


differences. If the relative slowness of the Negro is determined by slower 
mental processes, it should increase with the complexity of the operations to 


be performed. 
The extensive study on primitive populations © 
the senior author has been conducting for several У 


d published immediately 
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been suggested by Lambeth and 


f southern Kasai which , 
ears provided many data 
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i s wi first 
that can be analyzed in that direction. "The present report deals with a 
application of the method. 


B. Task 
1 alysis 
The task used is a modification of a paper and pencil a 
test devised by Rey (8). It consists of 34 items each of which yb = ма 
tuted by a set of dots arranged mostly at random (Figure 1). By drav 


i 
га 

к. =a 
LI 

— he ге 


из TATOUAGES 


FIGURE 1 
Tue Test (BLACK РАСЕ) 

(Left, blank; right, completed) 
lines between appropriate dots, geometric 
angle and one square (Part 4), two squa 
squares (Part С). We introduced a prel 
the same dot patterns, printed in color, 
figure can easily be discriminated from t 
pose of this modification was: 
derstood what sort of response 


al figures can be isolated: one tri- 
res (Part B), one triangle and two 
iminary practice task, consisting of 
so that the dots belonging to each 
he others by their color. The pur- 
(a) to make sure that all subjects had un- 
was expected of them; (b) to get some 
measure of their graphic speed, which was considered of special importance 


H . e E H of 
when administering the test to populations little familiar with the use 
Paper or pencil. 
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C. SUBJECTS 
l. Africans 


tr a the test has been extensively used during the various expedi- 
ре тз has led in the Belgian Congo, the present study is 
ктш ^s E the data obtained from 159 male adults employed as vehicle 
job. ie ae diamond mines of Bakwanga (Kasai), or applying for such a 
the itis population, which was chosen for the present analysis because of 
a Часы of environmental factors, has been described in other pub- 
ue y Ombredane, Robaye, and Plumail (6), and by Ombredane (5). 

range from 17 to 45 years and number of years of previous schooling 


from 0 to 5 
2. Europeans 


For comparative purposes, the data obtained from 190 Belgian male 


Schoolchildren, tested in two schools in Brussels, aged 6-15 years, will be 


use s > 
d. It was necessary to изе children to get а European population for 


whi MS А снн. ы A ee: 
ich the test, administered without time-limit, 1s still discriminative. 


E PROCEDURE 

2.3, by an African assistant. In- 
(tshiluba) as follows: 

e beginning of Part 4. 

4 black dots. You have to draw lines 

like the one on the left: it is a square" 


a square is, E explains: “it is like the 
“Now here is а tattooing made 


D. ADMINISTRATIV 


сосна Ss were tested in groups of 
uctions were given in the local language 


Colored page: E shows the example at th 


"Here is a tattooing made up of 
between them and make a figure 
(If any S does not know what 


Shape of a house") $ draws the square. 
up of 3 red dots. Draw lines between them and make a figure like the 


one on the left: it is a triangle (X “like the roof of а house")" 5 draws 
the triangle. “Now you will go on drawing lines between all red dots 
to make triangles. Further on, you will draw lines between all black 
dots to make a square, and between all green dots to make another 


square, like this . . ." etc- 
_ Great care was taken to 
instructions. These were repeate 
standing. 

E takes note of time taken to complete the page. 

Black page: “Here, you sec the same dots a5 previously, 
all black. Here again, you will draw lines to make squares, | 
triangles, like this. Have you understood ? 


Ti Р 
нан to complete the page Was taken previously. 
i ulting from giving the colored sheet first was th 

explain what was to be done with the black sheet. 


d understood the in- 


insure that every $ ha 
e sign of not under- 


d whenever а $ gav 


but they are 
ike this or 


One great advantage 
at it made it far easier 
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For the Belgian children, the procedure was the same, except that the 


instructions were shorter, references to tattooings and to native houses being 
of course left out. 


"Three scores only will be considered in the present report: x, number of 
correct items on the black page (0-34. An item is scored as correct only 
when all two or all three figures are correctly drawn); T; time taken to 
complete the colored page; T time taken to complete the black page. 

Errors on the colored patterns rarely occurred. 


E. ANwaLvsis or RESULTS 


As can be seen from Table 1, time taken to complete the black page is 
much longer for the African adults than for Belgian children, even under 
10 years of age. Only 17 per cent of the Belgian children of that age group 
take as long as the median African. 


TABLE 1 
TIME AND NUMBER OF CORRECT RESPONSES ON THE BLACK PAGE 
Belgian Belgian 
children children 
Africans 6-9 years 10-14 years 
N di 159 79 11 
Median number of correct items 24 14 29 
Median time 29' 30" 19’ 50” 11'06" 
% of Ss slower than median African 50% 17% 3% M 


However, this is a very crude comparison. It is clear that speed by itself 
has no meaning as long as it is not related to achievement. 'Table 1 shows 
in fact that the groups differ also as to number of good responses, the Bel- 
gian children under 10 years being inferior, those aged 10-14, superior, to 
the African group. Before making any comparisons as to speed, the rela- 
tionship between this factor and number of correct answers should first be 
investigated and if any correlation exists, comparisons should only be made 
between groups of comparable accuracy. It will be remembered that Bel- 
gian children were chosen as a comparison population for our group of 
African adults because European adults score too highly when the test is 
given without time limit. 

On the other hand, the availability of a time score for the easy colored 
patterns makes it possible to get some idea about the influence of the graphic 
difficulty on the speed with which the black patterns are completed. This 
will be done by combining the two time scores. 

Our analysis will proceed like this: first, using the data of the African 
group, we shall combine the two raw time scores in such a way as to give 
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a independent speed components of test performance; then the relation- 
s > Е à б н 
: ip between components and accuracy will be investigated; if any rela- 
ionshi 7 i i 

nship between time components and number of correct responses 13 
revea i : : : 
| "€ the Africans will be compared with Belgians at the same accuracy 
evel. 

1. Combination of Time Scores 


A simple logarithmic transformation (t = log T, T = number of sec- 
onds) succeeded in making the distributions of the two time scores sym- 
metrical and approximately normal. The two transformed scores ti and te 
are significantly correlated (product-moment r == 52). A simple way of 
expressing the information given by two correlated variables consists of com- 
bining them by Hotelling’s method of principal components. A simplified 
Procedure for obtaining the components in the case of two variables has 
been given by Faverge (1). The principle of Hotelling's method, it will 


be remembered, is to rotate the coórdinate axes until they coincide with the 
Principal axes of the concentration ellipse. The position of each point can 
dent values. 


now be expressed by two indepen 
the principal components 


except for the constant term in each, to the two simple expressions 
Ru gehts 
== log Te = log Tı 


In the present case, are practically equivalent, 


B=t—t 
(rag = .027) Ы 
4 measures general ten 
Will be noted that: 4 — 
B measures the tendency to 
It represents the relative. delay 
black page. 


(Note that B = log T2/T1)- ; ; 
f the obtained components 15 here straight- 


Although the interpretation © 
forward, it should be kept in mind that the main reason for the transforma- 
" 


tion is that it gives independent variables. Another transformation which 
Wwe considered СТА and — Ta) has the disadvantage that it yields cor- 


related components: which thu 


w in the two tests considered. It 
mean T; & T») 

he black than on the colored page. 
the perceptual difficulty of the 


dency to be slo 
2 log (geometric 
be slower on t 
caused by 


2 


s transmit partly redundant information. 


2. Relationships between Time Components and Accuracy (African group) 


A is negatively 
that a linear reste 
equation is: 


correlated (see Figure 2) with x. Variance analysis shows 
sion explains all existing correlation. The regression 
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А = 646 — .01065 x (ra, = —.42) 


, w on 
This means that the subjects who have the greater tendency to be slo 
both tasks also give the fewer correct answers on the black page. 


FIGURE 2 


LTS, 
NUMBER OF CORRECT ITEMS (X) For 159 AFRICAN ADULTS, 
WITH REGRESSION LINE oF 4 on X 


Time COMPONENT 4 AND 


" ; t i ly- 
В has a parabolic relation to x as can be seen in Figure 3. Variance analy 
sis shows that the adjustment of a 


parabola explains all existing correlation. 
The equation of the parabola is: 


В = —.0995 + .04165 x — .00099 x? 
nex = .63 
Inspection of Figure 3 shows that the less accurate Ss spend as a group 


less 
relatively less time on the black patterns. It seems they are delayed hat 
than better Ss by the perceptual difficulty. It is as if they did not see 


a —————— i 
a —À ——————— 


——————— 
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there: i5 MES ds Г 

re is a difficulty. As score increases, Ss are more and more delayed, until 
a m . ED Б е 
maximum is reached in the vicinity of score 21. Above this score relative 


delay dec s. Very i 
y decreases. Very good Ss, near the maximum score of 34, are delayed 


to a lesser extent than medium ones. 


FIGURE 3 
or CORRECT ITEMS (X) FoR 159 AFRICAN ADULTS, 


sSION PARABOLA OF В ох 


T 
. Time Component B AND NUMBER 
WITH КЕСКЕ 


vith the Belgian Children 


the relationships between time com- 
the same shapes as for the African 


3. Comparison t 


For the group of Belgian children, 


Ponents and accuracy score have exactly 
children, 
A — 6.04 — .02096 x (rax = —52) 
B — — .11402 + -04761 x + .00111x* (rs = 60) 


rrelated with accuracy, 


y to work fast is CO 
the perceptual problem 


Here again, general tendenc; 
ay caused by 


and, on the other hand, relative del 


first increases and then decreases with accuracy. 
By plotting regression lines for both groups, it is now possible to compare 


on each component Africans with Belgian children of the same accuracy 


level. This has been done in Figures 4 and 5. It can be seen: 
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(a) That at the same accuracy level, Belgian children have a far greater 
speed than the Africans. Bearing in mind that A — 2 log (geom. mean 
T, & Tz), one can estimate that the Africans take on the whole twice as 
much as the Belgian children—1.6 as much at the 0 score level, and 2.5 as 
much at the maximum score level. 


20 25 
Member of correct stems 


FIGURE 4 
REGRESSION LINES ОЕ A ON Х FOR AFRICANS AND BELGIAN CHILDREN 


(b) That at the same accuracy level, relative delay is practically the same 
for Africans and for Belgian children. 


F. DiscussioN 


Our analysis made possible a comparison with regard to our two time 
components of our African adults with Belgian children at the same accu- 
racy level. The result is very striking. The difference lies completely in the 
general slowness component. Africans are definitely slower than Belgians 
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no means related 


at each level of accuracy. But this greater slowness is by 
for the Africans 


to complexity of task. There is no perceptible tendency 
E be delayed more than the Belgians by the perceptual difficulty involved 
in solving the black patterns. 

Speed of performance should be inves 
before definite conclusions can be reache 


tigated on a larger sample of tasks 
d. Limiting oneself to the present 


— Belgian children 


EB Africans 


25 30 
Number of correct items 


FIGURE 5 
r B ON X FOR AFRICANS AND BELGIAN CHILDREN 


REGRESSION PARABOLAS o 
they are compatible with the hypothesis of a gen- 
t of Africans, not with that of a specific slow- 
They do not enable us to say what this gen- 


ly, it is the resultant of a whole set of fac- 


data, one can observe that 
eralised slowness ОП the par 
ness related to task difficulty. 


А bab 
eral slowness 15 due to- pem when one watches Afri $ і 

; i 5їт1К1 У. yatches rica E 55: d 
tors, One which is very ring can $$ passing any 


нек бее knd of careful attitude towards a task which has been given by an 
st is a k я : 3 

Very often Ss stop after answering an item and look to the 
h waiting for some sort of approval. On several occasions, $$ com- 


s somew 


European. 
E as thoug 


plained that it wa hat unfair to ask them to provide a solution which 
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had not been shown to them before (see Ombredane and Robaye, 4). Simi 
lar observations have been reported by Porteus (7, p. 308). die 

If slowness is interpreted as a general attitude towards the unfami S 
testing situation, one could ask whether it must not be considered as a — 
artifact of this situation, of little interest after all. In fact, many ae : 
sional situations introduced by the Europeans have the same unfamiliar cl E 
acteristics. Many observations suggest that very often the Negro wor Н 
does not understand the criteria that are used by the European vati 
to judge his achievements. Slowness could then well be a simple mat 
of wisdom. 

С. SUMMARY 


One hundred fifty-nine male African adults from the Belgian Congo were 
given a paper-and-pencil perceptual task devised by A. Rey and per 
of drawing lines between randomly arranged black dots so as to iso ^ 
simple geometrical figures. А practice task, where the perceptual Mein 
was reduced by printing in different colors the dots corresponding 6 и 
different figures, was always given first. Both tasks were given wit ad 
time-limit. Scores were number of correct patterns on the black test, an 
time taken to complete each of the two tasks. h- 

Both time scores were combined by Hotelling’s principal components met 
od. Two independent variables were obtained, one of which (4) expresses 
the general tendency to be slow on both tasks and the other the tendency 


. 7 пеѕ. 
to be slower on the (difficult) black patterns than on the (easier) color o 
'The relationship of these components 
determined, 


Africans were compared on both ti 
Same accuracy level. 


s 
to accuracy on the black patterns wa 


me components with Belgian Ss at the 
(It was necessary to use children because European 
adults are too accurate on this test.) It appears that, for the same degree 
of accuracy, Africans are always slower on 4, but no difference is apparent 
on B. It is concluded that, as far as these tasks are considered, the he 
of the Africans—defined by comparison with Europeans of the same level M 
accuracy—is not related to task difficulty. This finding is more easily ex- 


B ү; . er 
plained by a general lack of interest in speed performance than by a slow 
operation of mental functions. 
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THE IMPACT OF EDUCATION ON NON-SCIENTIFIC 
BELIEFS IN ETHIOPIA* 


United States Operations Mission to Ethiopia, American Embassy, Addis Abaha 


Ештн Lorp’ 


A. THE PROBLEM 


Ethiopia, with the technical advice and economic assistance of the United 


Nations, the United States, and other free countries of {һе Western World, 


s making a valiant effort to bridge a thousand-year gap 1n development. She 


is investing over one-fourth of her national income in educational programs 
M the effort to bring about literacy, changes in attitudes, in behavior, and 
in methods. While technical information and adequate budget are essen- 
tial elements in achieving the goal of transition to modernity, an equally 
essential element is knowledge of the people who are involved in the dynamic 
Processes of change. What are the attitudes and beliefs of Ethiopians which 


motivate their daily behavior? Are there commonly-held beliefs which might 


interfere with or seriously impede a given educational program ог health 
e affected by learning, and 


Project? Which of the non-scientific beliefs аг 
which are resistant to education? 

Let us consider some concrete examples of the implied problem: A recent 
report by an American technical adviser in ceramics pointed out that the 
Ethiopian pottery vendors in the Dira Dawa market were importing their 
Wares several hundred miles from Addis Ababa despite the fact that good 
clays existed locally which would permit them to make and sell pottery for 
half the price or twice the profit. He recommended that local production of 
Pottery be introduced. There is а widespread belief in Ethiopia that all 
pottery workers are poss ssed of the Evil Eye. : Would this affect the suc- 
Cess of the suggested project? Would an educational program effect a re- 
duction or elimination of this potentially impeding belief? How strong is 


this belief in Dira Dawa? 


се on joer dis 1958, ana published immediately 
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iy oec и he гү International Congress at Brussels. me 
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The American technical adviser to a newly-opened Ethiopian 2n ji 
expressed concern over the fact that most of the end peri бна E 
electricity, practically no youth was interested in ar pede ce na 
plumbing, bricklaying, etc. There is a belief, reporte у s onu 
the days of Queen Sheba, that manual laborers in general, anc 5 irem 
workers in particular, can turn themselves into hyenas at night. трн 
factor which must be taken into consideration when planning a manua 

ining program or a trade school? - | 
urs ^ one of the greatest health problems in Ethiopia. та com 
advisers of a malaria-control team have expressed the hope that t зй 
can be eliminated within a decade. The academic curriculum for t ca 
ernment-sponsored schools introduces the scientific study of о = 
fourth grade; yet one can hear Ethiopian teachers insisting that т: " 
be prevented by eating garlic and that the best treatment for the sel hà 
to eat butter that is 15 or 20 years old. Will these beliefs contribute 
any way to the success or failure of a mal : "ed 
ings are facts operationally, must program-planning take into account 
non-scientific feelings and deal with them as pertinent facts? | — 

A literate nation is provided with the means for substituting с 
explanations of everyday events—such as death, disease, and oes 
the supernatural, non-scientific explanations which prevail in deve oping 
Societies and which have existed in Ethiopia for centuries. There € 
in Ethiopia a literate segment of the population which has been introduce 
to modern education through Eovernment-sponsored schools during the en 
15 years? The program is modeled largely after the English system, se 
the curriculum from the primary grades through secondary school is designe 
to meet the criteria for passing the London Matriculation Examinations. 

Is this type of modern education having an impact on the non-scientific 
beliefs which influence attitudes and motivate behavior in Ethiopia? Is it 
Possible to identify any beliefs which are impervious to present educational 


и 
à reS ^ ў s 
content and methods, and which may have significant bearing on Ethiopia 

desired rapid transition and development? 


The purpose of thi 
to discover something 
of the Population, 
education is havin 
tudes and daily b 
кше; 


aria control program? Since feel- 


* ] ions 
5 study is to explore some of the foregoing questio: А 
" б. А п 
about the beliefs and attitudes of the literate ае 
and to learn the extent to which the present program ti 
T de . : i atti- 
E an impact on non-scientific beliefs which motivate at 
ehavior in Ethiopia. 
Prior to the Italian invasio 
chools where students learne 
modern langu 


i i rch 
n education was limited almost exclusively to Chu 


d to read the Bible in the ancient language, Ge'ez, 


аз well as the age, Amarigna. 


кы. С AA 


n 
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B. PROCEDURE 


Over 200 non-scientific beliefs were gathered. There was no selectivity 
in collecting items; a record was kept of every non-scientific statement en- 
countered. Some of the original items were eliminated on the chance that 
they might be offensive to social, tribal, or religious groups. А few addi- 
tional items were withdrawn when it was established that a belief was held 
by only one small tribe or sub-group within a tribe, or that it was unfamiliar 
to unschooled adults who had proved sufficiently informed in this area of 
knowledge to be able to give experienced examples of the truth of the other 
statements. The remaining 132 beliefs were translated into Amarigna and 
mimeographed under the title "Attitude Survey, Form-S." 

Information called for on the cover page of the survey form included 
age, sex, city, school, grade, and language spoken in the home (as a clue to 
tribal cultural influences). Subjects were instructed not to write their names 
on the form. Examples were given of a true statement, a questionable state- 
ment, and a false statement, together with directions for marking the form 
to indicate judgment of each statement as true, ?, or false. The forms were 
submitted to students in the government schools throughout the Empire from 
Grade 2 through college freshmen, to teachers, to student nurses, and to 
first-aid workers. This preliminary study reports the results of 1,228 sub- 
jects. In addition, 10 selected items were included (for research purposes 
only) in the 1957 national examination for graduating nurses, which was 
taken by 24 persons. 

Results were tabulated in the three categories of judgment; however, 
they are reported in terms of two categories; per cent of persons judging 
an item false; per cent indicating a degree of belief by encircling true or the 
It had been anticipated that the question mark might be a 
Popular choice, especially among the more advanced students ; therefore, 
the directions carried the following admonition: “Try to decide whether 
each statement is true or false. Try to avoid encircling too many question 
marks.” Actually, the question mark was so little used as to become an 
insignificant category. Some inquiry of advanced subjects plus Cen 
with Ethiopian colleagues suggested that, where used, the question таг 
indicated a degree of belief short of conviction. 

Tabulations were summed separately for each grade in each school sam- 
bled; then results throughout the Empire were grouped by grade; next, e^ 
Sults were grouped by academic subdivision : primary, elementary, ete. ee ts 
of this preliminary study are reported according to these academic subdivi- 


question mark. 
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sions. (Results of second-grade students were excluded from this report 
to avoid the possibility of introducing a measure of reading-skill.) 


C. RESULTS 


A major problem in presenting the results of a study which yields a mass 
of data is that of grouping the information into small, meaningful units. 
First, let us view the 132 items as a whole: 76 of the items are believed 
-by 50 per cent or more of the 210 primary students; e.g., 77 per cent of 
the primary students believe that, оп New Year's Day, you must kill the 
same kind and color of animal customarily sacrificed by your forefathers 
or you will suffer from trouble of some sort. Attitudes of this sort, which 
specifically chain the present to the past, may be a force in delaying progress. 
Sixty-four items are believed by 50 per cent or more of the 381 elementary, 
or intermediate, students; for example, 77 per cent of this group believe that 
certain mineral waters can cure stomach trouble by causing a person to 
vomit worms, sometimes toads. In a land where one medical research study? 
has revealed that roughly two-thirds of the children in school suffer from 
some sort of intestinal parasite, this kind of non-scientific belief might well 
contribute to a medically unnecessarily low state of health for the entire 
nation. Fifty-six items are believed by 50 per cent or more of the 451 
secondary school students; e.g., 81 per cent of the secondary school students 
believe that certain people can read the past and the future from the stars. 
While belief in astrology probably exists in some degree throughout the 
world, the concern here is that such a large per cent of the better educated 
persons in Ethiopia hold the belief, a belief that could lead to resignation 
about a supposedly fixed future, in contrast to optimism about the power of 
man to shape his own future, through the understanding and control of 
natural forces, through the application of modern, scientific knowledge. 
Thirty-four items are believed by 50 per cent or more of the 96 teachers j 
for example, 74 per cent of the teachers in this study believe that gonorrhea 
first came from a female dog. In a country where venereal disease is а 
major health problem, the non-scientific beliefs of teachers related to any 
aspect of the problem become of major significance. Nine items are believed 
by 50 per cent or more of the 61 medically-oriented student nurses and 
dressers (first-aid workers) ; for example 53 per cent of this more scientifi- 


3An unpublished study made by the faculty of the Public Health College of Gondar 
on the school population of that city. 

4None of the teachers in the population of this study had had college training; 
hence, in terms of academic background, their level is below that of the college 
freshmen. 
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cally sophisticated group believe that if a person exposes himself to sunlight 
after eating fried food, he will get sick. Finally, six of the items are be- 
lieved by 50 per cent or more of the 29 college freshmen; e.g., 52 per cent 
believe that a tild will grow better if the nerves are removed from under 
his back teeth. (Incidentally, this primitive surgery is performed by a local 
person, without anesthesia or antiseptics; it consists of an.incision, then the 
jerking out of the nerve with a tool which resembles a crochet-hook. Chil- 
dren have been known to die from subsequent infections.) 

'The foregoing statistics give evidence that there is a measurable trend 
toward increased disbelief in non-scientific statements with increased school- 
ing. Behind this gross observation, however, are some interesting deviations 
and exceptions. Some of the beliefs are not held by children during the 
primary grades, but are acquired later, along with reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Some beliefs are, apparently, originally brought to school and 
retained during the primary years, are subject to doubt during the middle- 


school years, and are reinforced. during secondary school years. Seventy 


items, 53 per cent of the total number, remain relatively unchanged despite 


education; that is, the variation in per cent of belief is less than 10 per cent 
for the total group of primary, elementary, and secondary school students. 


Of these 70 items, 32 are beliefs held by 50 per cent or more of the total 


population of this study; 38 are held by fewer than 50 per cent of the total 


student group. As an example of range, within this category of beliefs un- 
affected by education, the highest is Item 52: 75 per cent, regardless of 
education, believe that if a bat flies over your head you will get a skin disease, 
the lowest item is No. 11: only 15 per cent believe that if one cleans his 
teeth during the night, he will lose his. brother. These two items roy tt 
extreme range, in terms of frequency of belief, within the category of Items 


unaffected by education. Let us now consider, more specifically, the cluster- 


ing of items in relationship to academic groups and the shiftings of fre- 


quencies of belief. А РЕР | sram is th 

Perhaps the most important person in any ellucationa progra e 
Quite ард from the dissemination of knowledge, teachers 
fws may be passed making indocrination a 

"ipa ctors may studiously attempt to avoid indoctrinating as a result 
crime; instru! al convictions about the róle of the teacher. Yet so long 
of purely qd by human beings, the teaching process will be colored 
as teaching is | o Evät the decision of a teacher to refrain ever from 
by tameo nts results in classroom behavior which conveys a subtle 
RUE iie Human beings do feel and believe, and these feel- 
sort of in 5 


classroom teacher. i 
$ . - 1 
indoctrinate while teachin: 


me 
ion. 
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ings and beliefs are conveyed to pupils the world over by teachers the world 
over. Therefore, in a study of this Sort, it becomes important to discover 
which non-scientific beliefs are held by, and hence transmitted or reinforced 
by, Ethiopian teachers. 

A slight digression is necessary at this point to present some facts about 
the teaching population of Ethiopia. During the school year 1956-57 
there were 3,003 teachers in Ethiopia conducting classes from Grades 1 
through 12. Of these, 406 or 14 per cent were foreigners, of which 218 
or 54 per cent were Indians. "These foreign teachers function primarily as 
secondary school teachers and as head-masters. Ethiopian teachers—the pos- 
sessors and conveyors of the local culture including non-scientific beliefs, 
represent 86 per cent of the total teaching population. Their work is con- 
centrated at the primary and elementary school levels, with Grades 1 through 
8. Roughly 30 per cent of the Ethiopian school teachers have had no more 
than four years of academic training. None of these teachers were included 
in the present study. Thirty per cent of the remaining Ethiopian teachers 
have had anywhere from five years of academic background to eight years 
plus from one to four additional years in a teacher-training program. The 
teachers used in the population of this study were drawn from the latter 


us look at the beliefs, the non-scientific beliefs, which are held by teachers, 
n the classroom situation in Grades 1 
ata becomes a problem. The follow- 


the always necessary category of (f) Miscellaneous. Another reporting 
onsidered significant? Let us arbitrarily say that 
chers believe that a non-scientific statement 
By these criteria, we find that, of the 34 
А more of the teachers, 16 are related to 
disease, the Cause, prevention, and cure, In other words, in a country where 
be between 30 and 35 years, the largest 
eliefs, held by native teachers has to do 

Я ause, prevention, and сиге. The Ethiopian 
Government, The World Health Organization, the United States Inter- 


on and other groups, are earnestly en- 


5These figures 


1 were obtained from Mr. Paul Arnold, I.C.A. adviser in Research 
and Statistics, 


— menm 
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deavoring to change the health picture in Ethiopia. Surely this finding 
should take some place in their considerations. 

To dramatize this point, let me introject an example or two. Ап Ethi- 
opian colleague, a former teacher, warned me against drinking water in a 
certain provincial town on penalty of my catching Malaria. He was chal- 
lenged thus: "You are one of the better educated persons in Ethiopia; don't 
you know the cause of malaria?" He quickly, and eruditely, gave all the 
known scientific facts about Malaria. Then he added: "You people from 
the United States and the United Nations think that this (the scientifically 
established cycle) is the only way to catch Malaria. We Ethiopians know 
better. We know that one can also catch malaria from drinking the water 
in places where the Anopholes breed." Well, this is all to the good. So 
this chap is unscientifically over-cautious. This will do the country no harm, 
even though his attitude is, in part, unscientific. But let us look at another 
aspect of this same problem. А little boy, aged 10, developed gonorrhea. 
When he first brought his painful symptoms to me, he stated that he had 
consulted the school health worker, locally called a dresser. He had told 
the child that the disease from which he suffered was contracted from having 
urinated on a stone warmed by the sun; he neither treated the boy nor re- 
ferred him to a doctor. This first-aid worker is on the payroll of the Min- 
istry of Education; he is in a position even more important than that of 
the classroom teacher wherein such problems as venereal disease are con- 
cerned. Let us remember that this health-worker was giving to this child 
his best advice—not as it had been taught to him by instructors in the 
dressers’ courses, which he had studied and passed, but as it had been taught 
to him by his father and grandfather, before he went to school. The dresser 
at a local hospital-clinic, well trained enough to take slides and administer 
curative hypodermics, explained to the boy that the disease was not con- 
tracted from a sun-heated stone on which urine had been passed. Не laughed 


at this as an old superstition; rather, he told this boy, such a disease could 


be contracted from the secretions of a person who also had the disease. To 


quote the child, he said: "Someone in your household has this disease ; he 
has perspired, or he has shed tears from his eyes. The Benin or the 
That is how you contracted the disease. 

f nurses, dressers, and teachers are 
e them into account in curriculum 
health for the nation will 


tears have touched you. 

Unless the instructors and trainers О 
aware of the local superstitions and tak 
and instruction planning, progress toward greater 


be considerably impeded, I believe. 
Three of es items believed by 50 per cent or more of the teachers relate 
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to the devil or evil eye. Thy read as follows: Manual laborers, such as 
pottery makers, usually have the evil eye. There are some skillful per- 
sons who can summon the devil at will. If a child eats bacon, he will be 
protected from the Evil Eye. (It should be noted here that eating pork in 
any form is prohibited by the Ethiopian Orthodox Christian Church.) 

Among the five items on danger, disaster, and death believed by 50 per 
cent or more of the teachers, we find the following belief: If a person has 
an electric shock, the wires will immediately carry his blood to the dynamo 
at the headquarters of the electric power company. Actually, 67 per cent 
of the teachers believe this statement; yet they are teaching text-book science 
well enough that, on the 1956 Ethiopian 8th Grade General Examination, 
a national examination, 77 per cent of the 8th grade students correctly an- 
swered a question concerning convection, radiation, and conduction of energy. 
It is not too strange, then, to discover that students who have passed this 8th 
grade examination with sufficiently high marks to be accepted in secondary 
school still cling to a non-scientific belief so widely held by their former 
teachers: 66 per cent of the secondary school students indicated belief in 
this non-scientific statement about electrocution. ‘This is but one of many 
bits of evidence that acquisition of information is not necessarily increased 
knowledge, is not always bringing about a shift from non-scientific to scien- 
tific attitudes. 

The 61 nurses and dressers used in this study represent persons of vary- 
ing academic background. Some of the dressers had had as little as four or 
five years of formal schooling prior to taking the dressers’ courses. The 
nurses had had from 6 to 10 years of general education before entering 
nurses’ training. Despite this meagre academic equipment, this medically- 
oriented group proved to be second only to the college freshmen in their 
rejection of non-scientific beliefs. Only nine of the 132 items are believed 
by 50 per cent or more of this specially educated group. In terms of influ- 
ence for change within the culture this scientifically trained group is of par- 
ticular importance. It therefore becomes of special interest to explore the 
impact of education on their non-scientific attitudes. 

Six of their nine widely believed items are specifically related to medicine; 
three are miscellaneous items. These significant six items were combined 
with four additional medically-related items which were believed by 40 per 
cent or more of the medically-oriented group. The 10 items were included 
(for research purpose only) in the 1957 National Examination for Graduat- 
ing Nurses. Of the 24 nurses who took the examinations, eight were, as 
junior students, part of the population of 61 medically-oriented persons com- 
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prising the category of this study. Results, at that time, were made known 
to the nursing school faculty. We therefore have a small sample, within 
our group of 24 graduate nurses, who presumably had some specific instruc- 
tion around particular non-scientific beliefs known to be held by student 
nurses. Let us look at the results. 

'The belief that Beautiful couples produce ugly children remains relatively 
unaffected by general or special additional nursing education. Inquiry re- 
vealed that genetics is not taught in the schools of nursing. Sixty-two per 
cent of the original group of 61 medically-oriented persons indicated belief 
that certain mineral waters can cure stomach trouble by causing a person 
to vomit worms, sometimes toads. Only 42 per cent of the graduating nurses 
believe this, but there is little difference between the eight specially tutored 
nurses and the 16 untutored ones; this may be called a persistent, resistant 
belief. Both mental hygiene and psychiatric nursing are included in the cur- 
riculum; nevertheless, 33 per cent of the graduates believe that too much 
charity leads to madness. Twenty-five per cent of the tutored, as opposed 
to 37 per cent of the untutored cling to this belief as graduate nurses. This, 
however, is in heartening contrast to the 51 per cent of the total medically- 
oriented group who believe it. If a person exposes himself to sunlight after 
eating fried food, he will get sick. While one-fourth of the graduates be- 
lieve this, only 13 per cent of the tutored nurses held to the belief. Return- 
ing to the causes of mental illness, we find that 44 per cent of the untutored 
graduates believe that too much learning results in madness; whereas, none 
of the tutored graduates indicated belief. 

'The most dramatic shift of belief, within this grou 
with the statement: The deaf, the dumb, and cripples can be cured һу 
the mineral water which causes a person to vomit 


-one per cent of the 61 in the medically-oriented 
d, and none of the 


p of 10 items, occurs 


bathing in, and drinking, 


worms or toads. Seventy 
Only 19 per cent of the untutore 


tutored graduate nurses believed it. The remaining four items in this group 
were believed by 44 to 46 per cent of the medically-oriented group. None 
of the graduate nurses believe either of the following two: А child will 
grow better if the nerves аге removed from under his back teeth; the best 
t t for malaria is to cat butter that is 15 or 20 years old. None of 
the tutored group believes either of the remaining two items, but the un- 
tutored group’ believes, 19 per cent and 12 per cent respectively, the fol- 
lowing: If a person kills a cat or a lizard, his hand will shake forever after. 
^p» flies over your head, you will get a skin disease. 

Р data suggest that dresser-training or nursing-education is 
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superior to academic secondary school education, and only slightly inferior to 
college freshman education, in its impact on non-scientific beliefs. Further 
there is evidence that tutoring specifically related to non-scientific beliefs 
has greater impact than merely more general nursing education has. Also, 
it must be noted that, of the 132 items of this study, only one, that related to 
genetics, is held by 50 per cent or more of the graduate nurses. 

Now let us look at the six items so resistant to academic education that 
they are believed by more than half of the college freshmen students. The 
widespread belief in demonology, mentioned earlier in connection with 
teachers, again appears. In addition to believing that skillful persons can 
summon the devil, these college students believe that if you go into a room 
which has been closed far a long time, you will be attacked by the devil. 
Three of the remaining four items are ones already cited as resistant even 
to medically related education (and also believed by more than half the 
teachers): Items relating to the cure of stomach trouble, the removal of 
nerves from children’s teeth, and the relationship between charity and mad- 
ness. The final item of belief held by more than half of the persons in this 
most advanced academic group (and shared by 63 per cent of the teachers ) 
is that a person in malaria country can prevent infection by eating garlic. 

Having considered the special groups, and special kinds of education, repre- 
sented in this study, let us now turn our attention to the children in the 
primary, elementary, and secondary schools. What is the nature of the be- 
liefs which reflect a steady decrease in belief with increased years of educa- 
tion? Eighteen items fall into this category, only 14 per cent of the total. 
Two are related to the devil; only one is related to death; two are related 
to disease; eight, the largest category, are related to danger or disaster, and 
five are miscellaneous. This would suggest that those non-scientific beliefs 
which are most amenable to correction and change through academic educa- 
tion are related to phenomena of danger or disaster. Does this mean that 
education is giving these children some sense of personal, internal control 
over their environments, as opposed to a sense of impersonal, external con- 
trol? May we even assume a causal relationship here? Is it mere chrono- 
logical growth rather than academic education which contributes to the de- 
creasing belief? As mentioned at the outset; these non-scientific beliefs are 
widely held by unschooled adults, which permits us to hypothesize that edu- 
cation is the force at work for change; however, additional research must 
be done before this hypothesis can be expressed as a conclusion. 

Let us consider eight items which, unexpectedly, reflect a steady increase 
in belief with increased years of education. Two of the items have to do 
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with stopping the rains. Those who have lived in places where there is 
no word for draught, where seasons are marked by the onset and cessation 
of the rains, the little rains and the big rains, those people can perhaps iden- 
tify with students who, as they mature, give increasing interest to the phe- 
nomena of rain. It is only regrettable that this interest manifests itself, in 
part, by increased belief in non-scientific concepts about ways and means of 
stopping the torrents. Astrology and the meaning of dreams creep into belief 
slowly and grow with years of education, accounting for two of these beliefs 
which increase with the years of learning. Two other items relate to the 
curative powers of certain waters, beliefs already cited as persistent. Possibly 
beliefs in this area are related to increased religious awareness as students 
grow older. The mineral waters which bring the miracle cures are highly 
regarded because of their holiness rather than out of any consideration for 
their chemical content. One belief, within this group of increasingly held 
beliefs, is that gonorrhea first came from a female dog. Possibly this merely 
reflects a physical growth factor which makes the problem, and a desired 
explanation for it, of increased concern with age. The academic curriculum 


does not touch the problem, and, as previously noted, school health workers 


are not prepared to contribute anything toward a decrease in the particular 
non-scientific beliefs associated with this disease. The remaining item which 
increases in belief with education seems to be beyond explanation; it would 
fall under the category of miscellaneous: A person can eat more bananas 
if he has his feet in water while eating them. One exceptionally bright 
Ethiopian student, now abroad on a foreign-study scholarship, repeatedly 
offered to demonstrate the truth of this strange, non-scientific statement. 
He did not believe it as a child (22 per cent of the primary school children 
do not believe it). But in secondary school he decided to test the hypothesis 
and his experiences eating bananas with feet in and out of water led to his 
conviction (like 61 per cent of the secondary school students) that the state- 
ment is unquestionably true. It is noteworthy that most of this group of 
beliefs show little increase in belief from primary to elementary school but 
show marked increase in belief at the secondary school level. 

And now we come to perhaps the most fascinating group of non-scientific 
items in this study, those which show no change in frequency of belief with 
those which are resistant to education, those which children bring 
to the first grade of school with them and retain persistently, unchanged, 
through 12 years of schooling. Seventy items, 53 per cent of the total, fall 
into this category. In other words, more than half of the non-scientific 
statements explored in this study are impervious to present-day education in 


education, 
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Ethiopia. The state of constancy implied by the phrase, "no change in fre- 
quency of belief with education," was arbitrarily determined as being a varia- 
tion of less than 10 per cent in frequency among the three academic groups: 
primary, elementary, and secondary school students. 

Thirty-eight of the items in this unchangeable (or at least currently un- 
changing) group are items of relatively. low frequency of belief; that is, 
fewer than 50 per cent of the total group believe the item, and the variation 
among the three academic groups is 9 per cent or less. (It must be men- 
tioned that nine of the 38 loosely-called low-frequency-of-belief items crowd 
this arbitrary cut-off point of 50 per cent, the highest being an item believed 
by 49.6 per cent of the total group.) One cannot call any of these per- 
Sistent, non-scientific beliefs insignificant, but one can direct his major con- 
cern, at this point in the development of a country, to those persistent, non- 
scientific beliefs which are held by more than 50 per cent of the literate group 
sampled, and which show little (less than 10 per cent) or no reducation in 
frequency of belief with years of education. 

Let us direct our attention to the 32 items believed, with approximately 
equal frequency, by 50 per cent or more of the 1,042 children, regardless of 
grade-level. "Thirteen are related to disease; for example, if a person арив 
оп a toilet, he will have a sore throat. A person who has tape worms will 
not suffer from amoebic dysentary. If a man urinates facing the moon, he 
will get gonorrhea. If a frog urinates on a person's hand, that hand will 
become infected and rot away. Cancer of the throat is caused by wearing a 
scarf around the neck, or a turtle-neck sweater. Members of certain tribes 
must shout praises once a year or they will suffer from leprosy and will lose 
parts of their bodies. In a land where life expectancy is pathetically short, 
is it of no importance that education is having no measurable impact on these 
naive beliefs about the causes of disease? 

Then the devil again raises his leering head. In addition to persistent 
beliefs already mentioned in other context in this study, such as that pot- 
tery makers have the evil eye, we find that such a statement, as, “А copper 
anklet will protect an infant from the Evil Eye," is impervious to education. 
Of some possible social, perhaps even political, significance is the fact that 
among the non-scientific items of high-frequency of belief which are resistant 
to education is the statement, “А person with thin lips is dangerous." 

Thirty-six of the 132 items in this study defied classification into any of 
the meaningful categories thus far discussed. One might merely call them 
anomalous as a group; however, close scrutiny reveals that there are three 
patterns within this group of items. Fourteen of the items reflect а decrease 
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in belief during pre-secondary education but little or no change with sec- 
ondary education. Nine items show little or no change with pre- 
secondary education but reflect decrease in belief with secondary education. 
Thirteen of the items might, most properly, be called anomalous: 10 of them 
show decrease from primary to elementary but increase from elementary 
to secondary; three show increase from primary to elementary but decrease in 
belief from elementary to secondary. If there is a logical grouping of these 
items which apparently are affected by education, but affected in varying 
ways, that logic escapes this researcher. These thirty-six items spread, in 
context, among the devil, death, disease, disaster, and luck, both good and 
bad. The over-all frequency of belief ranges from a mere 20 per cent of 
primary school students who believe that “If three persons light their ciga- 
rettes from a single match, one of them will die” (a familiar, world-wide 
superstition) to a high of 87 per cent of the secondary school students who 
believe that: “There are some skillful persons who can summon the devil 
at will.” 


D. Discussion or RESULTS 


Both clinical and test evidence exists to support the thesis that Ethiopian 
children are as heavily endowed, intellectually, as are the children of other 
lands. The presentation of this evidence is the proper subject-matter of an- 
other paper, but as a quick datum to illustrate the sort of evidence referred 
to, consider this finding: Over 200 Ethiopian children were given parts of 
the Binet and Wechsler Intelligence Tests. If one bases judgment of re- 
sults on a sub-test such as drawing a diamond, the average American young- 
ster is mentally two years in advance of the average Ethiopian child; if one 
bases judgment of results on a sub-test such as correct counting of pencil- 
tappings on a table, the average Ethiopian child is mentally two years in ad- 
vance of the average American child. In America, a child is given a pencil, 
and introduced to its use in the reproduction of forms, before he is weaned 
from the nursing-bottle; pencils are somewhat rare in Ethiopia. But in 
Ethiopia, a child's birth is heralded with rythmic drum beats, and heard- 
rhythms are a part of his daily life. The littlest Ethiopian lad can identify 
various tribal rhythmic patterns (which the present writer, an observer of 
this phenomenon, cannot do despite a musical education and several years in 
Ethiopia). 

Intelligence is not the problem! And the problem cannot be solved through 
intellectual or intellective approaches alone. Yet these approaches must not 
be ignored. The data of this study strongly suggest that education is capable 
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of making an impact on non-scientific beliefs. Further, the data suggest that 
this impact has been quite marked when it is specifically related to the prob- 
lem of unscientific beliefs, quite marked when within a medically-oriented 
curriculum, measurable with about half the items studied, and with the other 
half, somewhat feeble. There are probably infinite reasons for the re- 
grettably low relationship between acquisition of academically sound scien- 
tific information and the relinquishment of non-scientific beliefs.  Unques- 
tionably, many of these reasons can best be explained in terms most familiar 
to the cultural anthropologist or the social psychologist. But let us look at 
some educational aspects of the problem. 

How closely is the present curriculum related to the real needs of Ethi- 
opian children? It was mentioned earlier that study of Malaria is intro- 
duced in Grade 4. The American educator is somewhat shocked, however, 
to note that the curriculum cites the cause of the disease as a gnat. Mr. 
Webster’s admirable volume is somewhat reassuring with the explanation 
that in England the word gnat is frequently applied to mosquitos in general. 
Leaving semantics aside, this suggests that the curriculum is related to needs 
in science in Ethiopia. But with the knowledge of needs as revealed by this 
present study, let us look further into the present science curriculum: Ву 
the 5th year, Ethiopian children are studying the earth's crust; astronomy 
is paramount in the first half of the 6th year (with obviously little impact on 
beliefs in astrology), and physics and chemistry are the major concern of 
the second half of this 6th year. Do not underestimate the Ethiopian school- 
boy ; he is, in fact, studying, learning, and passing examinations in astronomy, 
physics, and chemistry by the end of the 6th year. 


No one would quarrel with the statement that education must begin where 
the learner is, not where the teacher or adviser thinks he should be or wishes 
he were. Subject matter introduced above the level, or different from the 
level, of the learner's orientation is a mere abstraction. The new learnings 
are rooted in air; they do not take hold, root, bud, or blossom. They can 
be memorized and regurgitated at examination time, but they do not effect 
changes in attitudes or behavior. Without such changes, no meaningful 
learning of a sort worthy of a nation's subsidy has taken place. 

This study has demonstrated that education can have, and in some measure 
is having, an impact on the non-scientific beliefs which motivate attitudes 
and daily behavior of Ethiopians. The study has further demonstrated that 
more than half of the superstitions herein considered have proved impervious 
to modern educational procedures in Ethiopia. 
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E. IMPLEMENTATIONS OF RESULTS 


In order to close this paper on a happy note, let us look at some of the ways 
in which the results of this study are being used: During the summer of 
1957, every Teachers’ Vacation Course in Ethiopia (an inservice training 
program with compulsory attendance) will include a work-shop on every-day 
science, based on the findings of this study, especially the findings with refer- 
ence to the non-scientific beliefs held by teachers. Опе hospital with a 
dressers’ training program has already revised its curriculum on the basis of 
the results of this study. Perhaps most important, the Director of Cur- 
riculum and Research of the Ethiopian Ministry of Education is planning 
a series of primers for children and a series of radio and newspaper articles 
for adults designed to attack the persistent non-scientific beliefs revealed by 
this study, and he is also taking the results into consideration in a contem- 
plated revision of the curriculum. 

Education has had, and is having, an impact on non-scientific beliefs in 
Ethiopia. It is hoped that this identification of specific beliefs which are 
amenable to or resistant to present educational methods will bring about 


activities which will increase that impact. 


U. 8. Operations Mission to Ethiopia 
American Embassy 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 
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A. PROBLEM 


Educational literature today stresses the importance of understanding in- 
dividual students. This understanding includes an estimate of intellectual 
capacity as obtained through the use of mental tests. Since 1893, when Binet 
was exploring the differences between bright and dull children, mental tests 
have gained momentum and are accepted today as "the most important single 
tool psychology has developed for the practical guidance of human affairs” 
(1, p. 101). 


Over 25,000 Navaho Indians are now included among those students from 


whom estimates of intellectual capacity are needed. However, the basic 


assumption of similar acculturation, which is necessary in the use of standard- 
ized tests, cannot be applied to these students. Generally, their lives have 
been molded by years spent in a spacious, barren, unproductive reservation 
where superstition is yet paramount, where home is a one-room hogan, where 
disease is inflicted by displeased spirits. Under such conditions standardized 
test norms cannot be used for valid comparisons, and yet the need to meas- 
ure the intellectual capacity of the Navaho still exists. 

The purpose of this study was to compare the test scores for the 16-17 
year age group of Navaho Indians with the standardized norms for the 


Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale. 
B. METHOD 

гр. ^as administered to 50 Navaho males and 50 Navaho females 
i ci between December 15, 1955, and October 15, 1956. 
d with selections made according to the procedures 
xception of geographic region and possibly 
of Wechsler's subjects in this age group 
sex, education, and urban-rural residence 


А stratified sample was use 
employed by Wechsler with the e 
occupational level (the majority 
were students, as were ours). Age, 
were made as comparable as possible. 

on May 13, 1957. 
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Educational classifications were made according to the grade in which the 
subjects were currently enrolled. Levels included 0-8 years, 9-11 years, 12 
years, and 13-15 years. The proportion of males and females in each educa- 
tional level was the same as the standardization group. 

Duplicating Wechsler's procedure, urban areas were defined as communi- 
ties with a population of 2,500 inhabitants or more with subjects classified 
as residents of that community in which they were attending school. It 
should be noted that this classification in terms of the size of the community 
in which subjects live only while attending school is rather artificial inasmuch 
as many of their homes are in rural areas. In the rural classification the sub- 
jects live at home throughout the entire year. Geographic regions were re- 
stricted to Arizona and New Mexico. 

The scale was administered to each subject according to the standardized 
procedure outlined in the test manual with one exception. When subjects 
were in the lowest educational level, and in a few other cases where neces- 
sary, the first question on the information series was used to introduce the 
test instead of the fourth question as specified in the manual. АП tests were 
administered in the school in which the subject was enrolled. 

Statistical measures of skewness and kurtoses (gi and ge) were computed 
and since these indicated that the sample did not depart from a normal dis- 
tribution, critical ratios were used to measure the differences between the 
two groups on the Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale scores and on the 
subtests. The level of difficulty for each item was computed on all subtests 
with the exception of Digit Symbol which is essentially a speed test. 

Because of unequal numbers of males and females tested at each educa- 
tional level it did not seem feasible to compute sex differences. 


C. RrsuLTS AND DISCUSSION 


А comparison of the means of the scaled scores for the Navaho group with 
the means of the scaled scores for the standardization group consistently 
showed significant differences in favor of the standardization group on the 
Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale scores. Results are given in Table 1. 

As is true in other studies of comparable cultural and bilingual groups 
there was a greater difference between the means of the Verbal Scales than 
the means of the Performance Scales (the Full Scale score is a summa- 
tion of the Verbal and Performance scores). From this it would seem 
that the Verbal Scale is affected more by cultural factors than is the Per- 
formance Scale. 

Table 2 compares the means of the scaled scores for the Verbal and Per- 
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formance subtests. As shown in this table the mean of the scaled scores for 
the Navaho group showed a slight though not significant superiority over 
the standardization group on the Block Design and Object Assembly sub- 
tests. It has been generally agreed that the Block Design is one of the best 
subtests of the entire scale. "Wechsler (6, p. 92) states that it "seemingly 


TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF MEANS OF SCALED SCORES FOR THE NAVAHO GROUP WITH THE STAND- 
ARDIZATION GROUP FOR VERBAL, PERFORMANCE, AND FULL SCALE SCORES 


Standard- 
ization Navaho 
Scale group group Difference CR 2 
Verbal Scale 54.59 38.93 15.66 9.93 <.001 
Performance Scale 48.73 45.29 3.44 3.11 <.01 
Full Scale 103.37 84.21 19.16 7.66 <.001 


TABLE 2 
COMPARISON OF MEANS OF SCALED SCORES FOR THE NAVAHO GROUP WITH THE STAND- 
ARDIZATION GROUP FOR VERBAL AND PERFORMANCE SUBTESTS 


Standard- 
ization Navaho 
Subtests group group Difference CR $ 

Verbal subtests o? ке m 

Information 9.1 6.8 я F Р 

Comprehension 9.3 6.6 +27 7.88 <.001 

Arithmetic 9.0 6.8 42.2 7.09 <.001 

Similarities 9.4 6.0 +3.4 9.43 <.001 

Digit Span 9.3 74 +22 6.60 <.001 

Vocabulary 8.4 5.6 +2. 9.07 <.001 
Performance subtests 

Digit Symbol 9.9 9.0 T np su 

Picture Completion 9.4 8.0 + + е go 

Block Design 9.7 9.8 "S a ae 

Picture Arrangement 10.3 8.5 + E d = 

Object Assembly 9.4 10.0 — 4 К Si 


measures much the same thing that verbal tests measure.” Presumably this 
de because the Block Design test shows a fairly high 
Verbal Scale. One possible interpretation of the rela- 
e Navaho group on the Block Design test might 
be that it is measuring intellectual ability in a manner that is comparatively 
uninfluenced by the cultural differences between the two groups. If this is 
true then it may be argued that this test would serve as a good culture free 
ntellectual ability among the Navahos. Another possibility, of 
t the cultural patterning of the Navahos is such as to 
d ability shown on the Block Design test. The same 


generalization is ma 
correlation with the 
‘tively good showing of th 


index of i 
course, would be tha 
facilitate the increase 
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two possibilities would also apply to the Object Assembly test, however, it 
does not show the same empirical validity as Block Design. 

Levels of difficulty were computed for each subtest with the exception of 
Digit Symbol. In contrast to the standardization group for which the items 
were arranged in increasing order of difficulty, there were marked fluctua- 
tions in the Navaho group on the following subtests: Information, Compre- 
hension, Similarities, Vocabulary, Picture Completion, and Picture Arrange- 
ment. 

On the other hand, Digit Span, Block Design, Object Assembly, and 
Arithmetic showed some consistent increases in level of difficulty with Digit 
Span and Block Design being the most consistent of the entire scale. 

The lowered mean JQ scores of the Navaho group (88.54 for the Full 
Scale score, 84.01 for the Verbal Scale, and 95.35 for the Performance Scale) 
serve to emphasize the necessity of comparing Navaho students with mem- 
bers of their own culture if one is interested in obtaining the relative ability 
of these individuals. The possibility of developing and using additional cul- 
ture free tests seems desirable, However, with the increasing educational 
opportunities of the Navahos, it would seem likely that a trend toward com- 
parable conditions in home, school, and other “American” environments may 
eventually decrease cultural differences and hence the need for different 
measures of intelligence. 


D. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale was administered to 50 Navaho 
males and 50 Navaho females 16 and 17 years of age in order to compare 
the test scores of this group with standardized norms. Standardization meth- 
ods used by Wechsler for age, sex, education, and urban-rural residence were 
followed as closely as possible. 

As the sample did not depart from a normal distribution critical ratios 
were used to measure the differences between the Verbal, Performance, and 
Full Scale scores as well as the differences between each subtest. Scaled scores 
were used in all instances. Levels of difficulty were computed for each item 
on each subtest with the exception of Digit Symbol. 

From the results obtained, the following conclusions were made: 

1. The Navaho group scored significantly lower than the standardization 
group on the Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale scores. 

2. There was a greater difference between the means of the Verbal Scale 


than of the Performance Scale. | 
3. 'The Navaho group did slightly better оп Block Design and Object 


B_I +. 
————— —— P. ame 
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Assembly than the standardization group. This finding was interpreted as 
probably resulting from tests which were relatively independent of cultural 
differences between the Navahos and the standardization group. 

4. As emphasized by other investigators, valid comparisons of intellectual 
ability can be made only within a culture and not between cultures. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


In the last decade or so there have been rapid changes in the political and 
economic fields of India. These changes are bound to have repercussions 
in the ideologies and attitudes of people. Now India is passing through a 
transitional period of history which is working as a bridge beween the old 
and the new. So it would be extremely interesting to study systematically 
the rapidly changing attitudes and ideologies of people who are consciously 
or unconsciously making history. 

In order to make a systematic study 
students over several years the writer started his first investigation in 
1952 (1), and drew certain conclusions from the distribution of responses 
of about 800 college students to 16 politico-economic issues. The investi- 
gator using the same questionnaire on а five-point scale has tried to measure 
the attitudes of another group of about 450 college students after four years 
from the same institutions, and compare the results of this sample with those 
of the 1952 investigation. It would have been more interesting to get the 
same population again after a lapse of four years but it was not possible. 
Even then it would be interesting to compare the responses of these groups 
of students after four years. It is planned to continue this kind of investi- 


gation after an interval of three to four years extending over several years 
to have some idea about the change and development of attitudes among the 
student population according to internal and international changes. 


of the change of attitudes of college 


B. PROBLEM 

stigation is to assess the attitudes 
some 16 politico-economic issues 
52 group using the same ques- 


The main purpose of the present inve 


of some college students (of Orissa) towards 


and compare the results with those of the 19 


5, 1958, and published immediately 


on January 1 
= J / n for cross cultural research. 


f special consideratio 
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tionnaire formulated on a five-point scale. It is presumed that oan 
distributed on a five-point scale extending from the most favourable to pn 
unfavourable attitudes with an undecided middle will give a better ses 
of the intensity of feeling or tendency to act with regard to а = 
issue. Compared to the ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ type of questionnaire which may ПШ 
a superficial expression of opinion this type of questionnaire is Е a 
tap the attitudes of subjects by giving them an opportunity to think a 
decide in five different ways. 


Besides knowing the general distribution of attitudes of about 450 gh 
students of the year 1956 an attempt has been made to compare these x 
sponses with those of the 1952 group. It may be relevant to note here cg 
the institutions remain the same for both the samples but the two popula 
tions from which the samples are drawn are different after a lapse of four 


x aes ü= 
years. Thus the following hypotheses for this investigation may be form 
lated: 


First Hypothesis: If the distribution of scores derived from a set of -— 
ments arranged on a five-point scale and graded gradually from most favour 
able to most unfavourable with an undecided middle on a particular issue 
will be statistically significant then they may be accepted as indicating à 
trend of attitudes. In other words the null-hypothesis to the above assump" 
tion will be that if the subjects give their answers haphazardly without 
understanding the significance of the statements on the issue or without pay- 


+ * 3 f 
ing carefül attention to them then the scores derived from such a set o 
attitude tests will be randomly distributed. 


Second Hypothesis: 


distributions of scores of the Present group do not differ significantly from 


52. In that case it can be reasonably 


C. PROCEDURE 


A set of five statements graded from most f 
able attitudes towards a Particular issue was 
each issue the first two Statements expressed 
unfavourable attitudes whereas the middle о 


indecisiveness in the matter. 
tion: 


avourable to most unfavour- 
formulated. With regard to 
favourable and the last two 
ne indicated uncertainty and 
Two examples are given below for illustra- 


— —-—— 
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(a). Attitudes towards Marxism 


am very much in favour of Marxism as a philosophical system. 
am moderately in favour of Marxism as a philosophical system. 
am uncertain about Marxism as a philosophical system. 

am moderately opposed to Marxism as a philosophical system. 
am very much opposed to Marxism as a philosophical system. 


wre ne 
нны 


(b). Altitudes towards American influence 


1. I think, American influence is absolutely good and beneficial for 


our country at present. " 
2. I think, on the whole American influence is quite good, although 


it might have some dangers for our country. 
3. I am uncertain about the consequences of American influence in our 


country at present. 
4. I think, on the whole American influence is dangerous, although it 


may have some advantages. 
5. I think, American influence is quite dangerous and harmful for our 


country at present and it has absolutely no advantage at all. 


In the similar manner statements were formulated on various issues. Be- 
fore the first investigation was made about 50 important issues concerning 
social, political, economic, and cultural problems were selected for study. 
In order to pre-test them for comprehensibility the statements were given to 
a small group of students to answer and also shown to professors of Eco- 
nomics, English, and Psychology for their suggestion. According to their 
ad to be modified and reformulated. The num- 
ber of issues were also reduced to 30 so that the subjects could comfortably 
answer them in an hour. All these statements along with detailed instruc- 
tions for answering them were printed. The items were arranged in such a 


way that two similar problems did not appear successively. For example, 
after Marxism attitude towards Communism or Russian influence did not 
vent the development of a habit to cross a 


appear. This was done to pre : 
lar sets mechanically. The subjects were 


particular statement from two simi 
instructed to put a cross against the statements acceptable to them. They 


were not required to give their name or róle numbers lest they hesitate to 
give their real opinion. The booklets containing these statements were given 
to groups of students in the presence of the investigator and collected. after 
completion. The tests were administered to college students irrespective of 
their class and subjects. This procedure was followed in both the investi- 


gations. 


Out of 30 only 


been taken into consideration 


suggestions some of them h 


economic problems had 


16 issues concerning political and ' 
Other 14 items dealing 


in the present paper. 
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with social and cultural issues will be discussed in a separate paper. These 
16 issues discussed here have been grouped under three different heads such 
as—(a) Foreign powers and their influence, (5) Internal politico-economic 
issues, and (c) Purely economic issues—for an easy comparison and com- 
putation of results. . 

The distribution of test scores of the subjects has been calculated in per- 
centages and the significance of its distribution has been examined by the help 
of Chi? test. The scores obtained from the subjects of the present investi- 
gation have been given along with the scores of the last investigation 1n 
percentages in Table 1a, b, and c. In the same table the Chi? values of each 
set of scores are also presented. Then both the sets of scores that is, the 
scores obtained in 1952 and 1956 have been compared and their Chi? results 
have also been given in the same table. . 

In order to test the reliability of the questionnaire a group of 70 subjects 
Were retested after an interval of two weeks with the help of the same 
questionnaire. The correlations for retest reliability are also given in the 
same table. 

D. Discussion or RESULTS 


Tables 1-3 give the attitude scores measured on a five-point scale in 
Percentages and the Chi? values of their distributions. Before the scores are 
accepted as representing any trend of attitudes the significance of their dis- 
tribution should be statistically examined. It can be conceived that the sub- 
jects without seriously judging the statements and giving their real opinion 
might have put crosses against certain statements at random. If this is 86 
the scores over all the Буе points will be randomly distributed and the Chi? 
values of the distribution will not be significant, But this is not so. All the 
Chi? values calculated separately for each of the 16 issues are highly signifi- 
cant. The required Chi? value at one per cent level should be 13.8 but the 
smallest Chi? value in this table is 86.78 for ‘Russia not to be blamed for 
another war’. The largest among them is as high as 641.6 for the members 
of the Congress Party. Thus all the Chi? values given in the table for 
different issues are much larger than the expected value at one per cent 
level. On the basis of these data the first null-hypothesis that the attitude 
test scores distributed on a five-point scale are randomly disributed may be 
rejected and it can be safely concluded that these scores do indicate a signifi- 
cant trend of attitudes of the sample. 

In respect to all other issues except for the Socialists the Chi? values of 
two sets of scores (1952 and 1956 samples) are statistically significant. This 
means both the groups differ significantly from each other with regard to 


ATTITUDE SCORES ОЕ BOTH THE SAMPLES GIVEN IN PERCENTAGES AND THE 


1: 2. 8. +. 5. 
2 ra 
E 2 ё 
з ъ Lj Я 
Б ©з т к! E Chi sq. 
а 5s R аз 8 А values 
" 2a Фф $5 „ Chi sq. of Levelof between Levelof Retest — Level of 
Foreign Powers and а 32 H Be 52 distribu- signifi- the signifi- corre- — signifi- 
their influence Yer 5 2} Б Z8 2a tion cance samples cance lation cance 
1. American Influence 1952. 7.0 25.4 10.9 38.7 17.8 251.41 01 34.69 .01 abv. 0.35 01 
1956. 42 20.6 12.0 52.3 10.7 327.89 01 
2. Russian Influence 1952. 17.2 25.0 172 254 15.1 37.04 01 37.54 Do. 0.52 01 
1956. 24.8 37.7 13.2 19.6 3.9 154.54 .01 " 
3. British. Influence 1952. 49 18.1 8.7 37.3 30.8 302.33 01 28.74 Do. 0.54 01 
1956. 5.5 248 8.4 431 181 129.40 01 i 
4. America not to be 
blamed for another 
war. 1952. 79 133 19.28 28.0 308 145.75 01 24.77 Do. 042 01 
1956. 3.3 13.5 13.9 359 329 179.40 01 А 2 
5. Russia not to be 
blamed for another 
war. 1952. 19.5 264 241 174 126 46.80 01 25.47 Do. 0.68 ot 
1956. 26.6 32.7 16.6 17.0 69 86.75 01 ў 
6. War against Pak- 
istan 1952. 23.3 140 134 182 311 84.97 01 11.15 :05 –.02 0.57 01 
1956. 16.3 9.3 108 21.2 420 156.3 :01 T: E 


TABLE 1 


THE SAMPLES IN THE FIVE POINT 


Cur. SQ. VALUES or DISTRIBUTION or SCORES OF BOTH 


ATTITUDE SCALE 


HIVMN “a 


cog 


TABLE 2 
i; 2. 3 + 5 
E 0 
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E ә 8 
8 EX z Ts К Chi sq. 
S ss 3 З 2 £ values 
n oS Б "een Chisq.of Level of between Level of Retest Level of 
Internal Political $ SS Z BE бш distribu- signifi- the signifi- corre- signifi- 
issues Year > 2S3 Б 58 SS tion cance — samples cance lation cance 
1. Marxism 1952. 25.0 23.0 31.3 9.2 11.5 130.43 .01 10.56 .05 —.02 —0.04 Nil. 
1956. 20.4 22.6 37.3 9.3 10.0 119.04 :01 
8. Communism 1952. 17.2 19.7 224 253 149 28.16 01 25.90 .01 abv. 0.71 01 
1956. 77 19+ 207 380 137 115.41 .01 
9. Communists 1952. 13.5 274 31.6 160 114 122.89 01 18.01 Do. 0.64 01 
1956. 6.6 29.7 35.4 20.0 8.1 148.20 .01 
10. Socialists 1952. 71 30.9 40.4 11.8 9.8 339.82 .01 8.21 .10 —.05 0.43 RU! 
1956. 6.3 30.3 46.4 9.6 7.0 145.60 01 
11. Members of the 
Congress Party 1952. $4 514 16.0 4.1 10.1 490.32 01 35.66 abv..01 0.78 01 
1956. 8.9 67.2 9.6 10.5 3.5 641.60 01 
12. Present day 
Administration 1952. 128 37.3 8.1 221 197 195.42 .01 9.45 05 0.63 OL 
1956. 15.0 37.7 6.6 25.6 14.5 130.30 .01 
13. Princely States 1952. 49 134 284 15.2 381 267.69 .01 17.06 aby. .01 0.49 01 
1956. 3.5 136 35.4 180 292 14649 .01 
14. Working of Democ- 
racy in India 1952. 62 36.1 12. 33.9 113 300.93 01 44.24 Do. 0.46 01 
1956. 8.3 55.6 8.5 222 5.0 390.39 .01 
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16. Nationalisation 
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their attitudes to these 15 issues. Thus the second null-hypothesis which 
presumed that both the samples have no difference in their trend of attitudes 
is rejected excepting for the Socialists. The scores of two samples are almost 
similar with regard to the Socialists. It is interesting to note that there are 
Positive and significant correlations between the test and retest scores of all 


the tests excepting one. In regard to Marxism as a philosophical system the · 


retest correlation is not significant, Just possibly the subjects do not have 
a clear and definite idea in regard to this issue so there is no consistency in 
the two answers, 

Having compared the distributions of the samples with regard to their 
differences and determined the retest reliability of the questionnaire it would 
now be interesting to see the nature and direction of this shift of attitude. 

Taking into consideration the desirability of the three big foreign powers’ 


; S category namely 17.2 per cent compared to 7.0 
for the Americans and 4.9 for the British. Similarly under the category of 


moderately favourable group there is a loss of 48 per cent for the Ameri- 


Р ОЁ 6.6 per cent for the British and 13.7 per cent 
or the Russians, The Percentage of the undecided group has almost remained 


the same for the British, increased 1,1 Per cent for the Americans, and de- 
creased by 4 per cent for the Russians. When the unfavourable attitude is 


Powers under the category of most 


unfavourable attitude, the fa]] being highest for the Russians from 15.1 to 


4.0 per cent. Thus the number fayo 


А towards the leaders of the two oppos- 
Ing camps of the world is not unexpected, 
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A similar trend has also been noticeable for the two big powers in regard 
to their responsibility for another war. The number of people accusing 
America for a greater responsibility in causing another war has increased and 
the percentage of the people not blaming for this has decreased systematically 
from 1952 to 1956 group. The size of the undecided group in both cases 
has also decreased pushing more people to either end. In this field also the 
Russians have gained more favour as a peaceful nation, This fact adds a 
strong evidence to the proof of the reliability of the tests. It may not be 
irrelevant here to make a reference to another investigation made by the 
same author on stereotypes of freshmen and service holders for these foreign 
nationalities in 1955 (2). In that study also the Russains were described as 
peace-loving whereas the Americans were described as war-mongering. 

Interestingly enough in spite of a greater tension between India and Pakis- 
tan in 1956 on the Kashmir issue compared to 1952, more subjects are op- 
posed to a war against Pakistan in 1956. The percentage of subjects 
favouring a war against Pakistan has decreased from 23.3 to 16.4 per cent 
in the first category and from 14.0 to 9.3 per cent in the second category. 
The undecided group has also decreased from 13.4 to 10.9 per cent. The 
subjects under the category of moderately unfavourable and most unfavour- 
able have increased from 18.2 to 21.2 per cent and 13.1 to 42.0 per cent 
respectively. 

Coming to internal political 
sample most favourable or m 
Communists, and Socialists has 
favouring these ideas moderately 


Communism where there is a slight decri -——— 
has been a regular increase in this category for the other three issues. e 


number of people moderately opposed to Socialists has decreased by about 
2 per cent whereas for all the other issues there has been a definite ids 
under this category. In other words, considering the general tendency tes 
these four political problems a larger percentage of subjects have avoide 

both the extremes as well as the favouring sides and clustered. under the 
undecided and the moderately favourable categories. — But the attitude sine 
for the members of the Congress Party follow a rapes aie) The ^ 
favourable group which was very small in 1952 almost md e п : : 
in 1956 and there is а systematic decrease under the TS , moderate / 
unfavourable, and most unfavourable categories. The hig! E aui pets 
15.8 per cent from 51.4 to 67.2 per cent has been noted for this group u 

the moderately favourable category which again had the maximum score 


issues the proportion of subjects of the 1956 
ost unfavourable to Marxism, Communism, 
decreased and the proportion of subjects 
has almost remained the same. Except for 
ease in the undecided group there 
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also in 1952. Interestingly enough the same trend found for the members й 
the Congress Party is also noticed for an issue like the working of democracy 
in India. Like the scores for the members of the Congress Party there 15 
a slight increase under the most favourable category, very much increase 
under the moderately favourable category where as a systematic decrease 
under the other three heads, namely the undecided, moderately unfavourable, 
and very much unfavourable. This remarkable consistency in the trend be- 
tween the two samples belonging to different periods of time with regard to 
political parties and their philosophies is certainly very interesting from the 
political standpoint of the country. 

For the issue like the present day administration there is a slight increase 
under the most favourable and moderately unfavourable categories, and there 
is a decrease under the undecided and most unfavourable categories, whereas 
the moderately favourable category has remained the same. А 

The issue concerning the Princely states is quite an old one so the atti- 


tudes of the present sample may be a little vague and*confusing. The per- 


1 is a rise 
centage for both the extreme categories has decreased whereas there is a T! 


under the undecided and moderately unfavourable group. The moderately 
favourable group has remained constant. е " 

There are only two problems under the heading of politico-economic ESSE 
(Table 3). The scores under the two extremes as well as the undecided 
category for the Zamindary system and Nationalisation of industries, banks 
etc., have decreased. There is a rise in percentage for both the issues under 
the category of moderately favourable attitude. But the percentage score 
under the moderately unfavourable category has increased by 8 per cent for 
the Zamindary system and decreased by 4.4 per cent foz the Nationalisation 
of industries, banks, etc. When the general trend of attitudes for these two 
issues is considered it is noticed that there is almost no change in trend for 
the Zamindary system. On the favouring side there were 20 per cent of sub- 
jects and on the disfavouring side 73.1 Per cent for Zamindary system 1n 
1952 and in the 1956 sample there are 21.6 per cent on the favouring side 
and 73.1 per cent also on the disfavouring side. This kind of close similarity 
in the trend is really very remarkable. It is not also unexpected to get some 
such results because during the last four years no noticeable change of policy 
has taken place in regard to this issue whereas there is definitely greater 
emphasis on Nationalisation of industries, banks, ete. The percentage of sub- 
jects favouring nationalisation has increased from 76.7 to $4.2 per cent—# 
rise of 7.5 per cent in four years. The Percentage on the disfavouring s!¢¢ 


has decreased from 12.6 to 6.8 per cent. The group sitting on the fence 
has also decreased from 10.7 to 8.8 per cent. 
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E. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this investigation was to assess the attitude of some college 
students of Orissa (an Indian State) towards 16 politico-economic issues 
during the year 1956 and compare the distribution of attitude scores with 
those of another group studied in 1952. Both the samples were drawn from 
the same institutions though the populations were different. About 450 stu- 
dents participated in this investigation. The distribution of test scores on a 
five-point scale was calculated in percentages and its significance examined 
by the help of Chi? test. The distribution of attitude scores did give an indi- 
cation of the trend of attitudes of the present sample because the distribu- 
tion of scores on a five-point scale was not proved to be random. Then the 
distributions of both the samples towards each issue were compared and the 
significance of their difference was also similarly tested. The difference be- 
tween the two sets of scores obtained from the two samples after an interval 
of four years was statistically significant in all cases except for the Social- 
ists, so the trends of the two samples in regard to 15 issues were proved to 
be different from each other. The retest coefficient correlations of all the 


tests except the one for ‘Marxism as a philosophical system’ were highly sig- 


nificant. 


There has been a good consistency in the shift of attitudes of the present 


sample. For example as there has been a shift of opinion in favour of Russia 
there has also been a corresponding change against the United States of 
America. Similar shifts in trends have been observed with regard to others. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


The study of stereotypes has become quite popular among the social Psy- 
chologists now-a-days. In the present-day world there is so much emphasis 
on international understanding that studies on stereotypes, attitudes, preju- 
dice, etc., are bound to be popular and fruitful. Stereotypes are socially con- 
ditioned habits of thought acquired by the people from the common stock of 
alent and readily available verbalised concepts. This tendency 
of people to describe themselves and other people in over-simplified terms is 
very important in understanding the national and racial interrelationship. 


For the last few years India has been playing a very important róle in the 
a result of this at least the educated 


widely prev 


arena of international politics and as : j 
population of the country is gradually getting acquainted with the other 
peoples of the world. Their familiarity with the peoples of other countries 
is usually based on newspaper reports and hearsay. Very few people actually 
come in contact with foreign peoples directly, so most probably the stereo- 
types held by these Indians are not based on the real stimulus value of the 
So it would be interesting to make a systematic study of 
found in different groups of the Indian popu- 


ed the investigators to take up this kind of 


other groups. 
these psycho-social phenomena 
lation. This curiosity stimulat 
study. 
B. PROBLEM 

'The present study has made attempts to assess the verbalised mental pic- 
tures of 100 college freshmen and 100 service holders with regard to Dern 
selves as a national group and four other foreign peoples who " eme y 
and culturally important in the international field. ene ioe ө 
sian, and Chinese are the four foreign nationalities about which the educate 
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in accordance with our policy of special considera 
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mass of India is getting some news and also to some extent influence them 
and in turn is being influenced by them more and more every day. A good 
comparison can be made between their mental pictures towards the foreigners 
and their ideas about themselves as a national group namely Indian. 
Attempts have also been made to find out if there is any difference between 
the stereotypes held by the first-year students and the individuals who are 
already settled in life earning their own livelihood. Since the second group 
is more experienced and more matured than the first one there should be 
some difference between them in having stereotypes towards themselves and 
others. In a similar investigation made by the investigators (3) the rank 
correlation between the two sets of stereotypes held by these two groups was 
invariably found to be significant and the average scores of the outsiders 


were in almost all cases higher than those of the freshman group. In other 
words both the groups though they 


differed in age, experience, and many other 
conditions of life came very close 


in using the same type of adjectives for 
themselves as a linguistic group and six other out groups living inside the 
country. They did not differ in their mental pictures with regard to people 


with whom they have opportunities to come in contact daily, and it would be 


very interesting to know whether they would differ in stereotyping foreigners 


with whom either of the two groups has remote chance to know directly. So 
it is not unreasonable to assume that both the groups are less likely to reflect 
the "Social stimulus value" of the other group which is’ stereotyped, and in 
that case their generalised and oversimplified mental pictures are nothing but 
“a function of contact with the stereotype rather than contact with the mem- 
bers of the group” (2). Whatever may be the ex 


planation it would be very 
interesting to compare the scores of the two gro 


ups. 


C. SUBJECTS 


One hundred college first-year students were selected to form the College 


Freshman group. Another group of 100 individuals was selected at random 
from among the service holders having a minimum qualification of Matricu- 
lation. All the subjects forming both the groups were permanent residents 
of the state of Orissa and could read, Write, and speak the language of the 
State, namely Oriya. The average age of the freshman group was 16 years 
9 months whereas the average age of the outsider group was 29 years 8 
months. 


D. PROCEDURE 
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pre-test. The subjects were instructed to read the attributes carefully and 
select such traits which according to them would correctly describe the char- 
acteristics of the different groups given in a booklet. They were required 
to give the serial number of the attributes in the blank space just below each 
nationality. The adjectives were arranged alphabetically and there were 
as many favourable traits as unfavourable ones. The adjectives were written 
in Oriya with English synonyms. After selecting their own list of attributes 
for each of the groups they were also asked to mention any other appropriate 
adjectives which were not given in the list. 

The subjects were not required to give their names and addresses, so that 
they would feel free to give their answers without any hesitation or fecling 
of embarrassment. The outsiders were approached by some psychology stu- 
dents who collected these forms from them after a day or two. The students 
in the class were not allowed to consult each other in filling up the form. 
The outsiders were also requested not to do so but on behalf of the latter no 
guarantee can be given in this respect. On the whole the procedure fol- 
lowed here was almost similar to one used by Prothro (2) and Gilbert (1) 


in their studies of stereotypes.” 


E. Computation or Data 
study all the traits checked by at least 20 per cent of the 
subjects of either group have been listed. In Table 1 the percentages of 
scores are given for each group separately with differences in percentage 
points. The total percentage for both the groups is also given separately in 
the same table to indicate the general tendency of the total sample of 200 
subjects. If the scores of the service holders are higher than the students 
then the difference is marked plus and if less it is marked minus. If any trait 
has been checked by less than 20 per cent of subjects in either group but the 
aggregate of scores of both the groups comes to a minimum of 20 per cent 
then it is included in the list ofepreferred traits. If the rank correlation is 
cant then the two samples have the same tendency in stereotyping 
the nationalities under investigation. In other words the order of preference 
of different traits of both the groups with regard to the nationalities remains 
almost the same. The correlation means and mean differences of the groups 
i in Table 2. zt 

E s са first five traits selected by the total sample Е bs 
200 subjects have been given in order of position to indicate the iive m 


important stereotype traits for each group. 
ledge their indebtedness to Prof. 
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TABLE 1 
FREQUENCIES OF STEREOTYPES GIVEN IN PERCENTAGES 
Sl. No. Attributes Students Outsiders Difference Total 
Indian 
1. Idle 37 29 — s8 33 
2. Easily satisfied 42 49 T7 45.5 
3. Hospital 57 75 +18 66 
5. Idealistic 60 61 +1 63,5 
6. Backward 24 32 +3 28 
10. Aspirant 42 40 — 2 41 
11. Apathetic 27 35 +38 31 
16. — Artistic 51 69 +18 60 
18. Dutiful 38 40 +2 39 
25. Homesick 35 46 +11 40.5 
26. Service minded 27 30 + 3 28.5 
82; Religious 73 86 +13 79.5 
34. Innocent 40 55 +15 47.5 
35. Sincere 26 31 +5 28.5 
36. Industrious 17 26 +9 21.5 
38. — Faithful 26 49 +13 375 
4l. — Gentle 27 41 +14 34 
43. Sentimental 21 44 +23 32.5 
47. Friendly 22 47 +25 3+5 
52. Peace loving 61 j 78 +17 69.5 
53. Сат 33 44 +11 38.8 
54. — Cultured 32 57 25 Anes 
58. Literary 39 45 i 6 42 
American 
$. — Hospitable 23 32 +9 27% 
5. Idealistic 46 39 —7 425 
9. — Egoistic 24 30 46 27 
10. Aspirant 60 56 4 58 
14. Passionate 28 26 = 27 
15. Crooked 25 28 rae 26.5 
16. Artistic 25 17 Fa 21 
17. Diplomat 50 56 TR 53 
18. Dutiful 31 36 +8 33.5 
31. — Showy 18 25 т? 21.5 
35. Sincere 26 31 TI 28.5 
36. Industrious 48 5 Ка 9.5 
41. Gentle 36 А ce ars 
42. Formal 17 28 vs FF 
46. Polished 24 22 318 267 
47. Friendly 19 13 T) ak 
49. War monger 31 1 E A 
50. Militaristic 36 25 +24 а 
51. — Wire puller 16 32 == 20.5 
54. — Cultured 33 S T3 35 
55; Brave 26 du E. 32.5 
56. Opportunist 18 35 TB 26.5 
Lys Smart 37 39 Ts 38 
" — " Russian 
. ospitable 
$  Ydealistic 50 di RE F4 
10. Aspirant 58 62 X i 60 
16. Artistic 25 16 19 20.5 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 


+ т 
Sl. No. Attributes Students Outsiders Difference Total 
17. Diplomat 42 
18. Dutiful 49 E: É d 46 
22. Grave 16 28 ae 49.5 
35. $їпсеге 30 42 Tu 22 
36. Industrious 49 69 RS. 36 
41. Gentle 23 35 Te 59 
46. Polished 18 29 inu 29 
50. Militaristic 22 32 10 23.5 
52. Peace loving 29 26 + 3 27 
54. Cultured 24 45 421 27.5 
55. Brave 40 p F 34.5 
57. Smart 31 20 +I 335 
P British d 
3. Hospitable 22 21 1 
5. Idealistic 43 41 um 2 21.5 
9. Egoistic 31 50 +19 42 
10. Aspirant 57 70 Fis 40.5 
14. Passionate 25 27 42 63.5 
15, Crooked 37 41 Ват 25 
DE 39 
16. Artistic 31 30 EXT 30.5 
17. Diplomat 61 85 +24 73 
18. — Dutiful 37 72 +35 54 
22. Grave 28 41 +13 34.5 
35. Sincere 21 51 +30 36 
36. Industrious + 69 +25 56.5 
39. Traitor 24 20 —4 22 
41. Gentle 28 37 +9 32.5 
42. Formal 27 36 4-9 31.5 
45. Drunkard 34 27 —7 30.5 
46. Polished 23 43 +20 33 
49. War monger 23 32 +9 27.5 
50. Militaristic 29 28 — 1 28.5 
51. Wire puller 15 29 +14 22 
54. Cultured 34 56 +22 45 
55. Вгауе 35 50 +15 42.5 
56. Opportunist 2+ 42 +18 33 
57. Smart 34 5+ +20 44 
58. Literary 25 39 +14 32 
Chinese 
3. Hospitable 43 47 sr 45 
5s Idealistic 25 34 T9 29.5 
10. Aspirant 31 33 +2 32 
16. Artistic i 2 TH 1з 
18. Dutiful En 
32. Religious 31 33 +2 32 
35. Sincere 26 36 +10 31 
36.  Industrious 40 50 +10 45 
38. Faithful 25 31 TE 23 
4l. Gentle 27 27 ү 
47. Friendly 20 31 T 255 
52. Реасе loving 23 39 +16 ар 
53. Calm 19 23 Ep 2l 
54. — Cultured 26 45 TR 357 
$5. Brave 27 20 —7 23.5 
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TABLE 2 Е 
Traits selected 
2 
E = s = 8 
= = g à E 25 $ «48 
; E E QT g 2 2 | s 28 
2 8 $3 55 я dis Js ¿l шт FE 
Ei ac Gu 5 ER 22 zz $8 EE 
= 7. Zh ZS E ne ОЕ aA S 
1. Indian 18 5. 23 375 482 +107 0.66 ШП 
2. American 1+ 9 23 30.4 36.2 + 5.8 0.61 am 
3. Russian 15 1 16 33.5 39:5 + 6.0 0.72 m 
4. — British 15 10 25 317 436 +119 0.59 ОШ 
5. Chinese 15 0 15 296 356 +60 0.58 . Р 
ТАВІЕ 3 


THe FiRsT Five STEREOTYPE TRAITS 


FROM THE TOTAL PERCENTAGE OF THE Two GROUPS 


No. Sl. No. Attributes Percentage 
І. Indian 
1. 32. Religious 79.5 
2. 52. Peace loving 69.5 
3. B. Hospitable 66.0 Average 
4. 5. Idealistic 63.5 67.7 
5; 16. Artistic 60.0 
П. American 
1; 10. Aspirant 58.0 
2. 17. Diplomat 53.0 
ЕЛ 36. Industrious 49.5 Average 
4. 49. War monger 43.0 49.2 
5, 5: Idealistic 42.5 
ПІ. Russian 
15 10. Aspirant 60.0 
2. 36. Industrious 59.0 
35 18. Dutiful 49.5 Average 
4. 5. Idealistic 48.0 52.5 
5. 17: Diplomat 46.0 
IV. British 
im i7. Diplomat 73.0 
2. 10. Aspirant 63.5 
3; 36. Industrious 56.5 Average 
4. 18. Dutiful 54.5 58.3 
5. 57. Smart 44.0 
У. Chinese 
1. 3. Hospitable 45.0 
2. 16 Artistic 41.5 
3. 18. Dutiful 41.0 Average 
4. 54. Cultured 35.5 39.0 
5. 32. Religious | 
10. Aspirant | 32.0 


г ЕЅ 
FOR EACH OF THE GROUPS IN ORDER OF FREQUENCI 
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In Table 4 the attributes have been arranged according to the number 
of times of their occurrence in relation to various groups. This is done only 
to give a general picture of cluster of traits in relation to different groups 
and also classification of groups with regard to various attributes. 


Е. RESULTS AND Discussion 
1. Indian 


Out of 60 adjectives as many as 23 have been selected for themselves as 
a national group. There are only six derogatory traits like idle, backward 
apathetic, homesick, service minded, and sentimental whereas there are 18 
admirable traits such as easily satisfied, hospitable, idealistic, aspirant, artis- 
tic, dutiful, religious, innocent, sincere, industrious, faithful, gentle friendly, 
peace loving, calm, cultured, and literary. According to the subjects it is 
only the Indians who are idle, easily satisfied, backward, apathetic, home- 
sick, service minded, innocent, and sentimental. No other nationality in- 
cluded here has been described to have any of these qualities. The Indians 
d to be like Chinese in being religious and calm and like the 
According to the subjects Indians are friendly 
g like the Russians and 


are suppose 
British in being literary. 
like the Americans and Chinese and peace lovin 
Chinese. 
When the total scores of both the groups numbering 200 subjects are taken 
into consideration religious, peace loving, hospitable, idealistic, and artistic 
are the five most important traits ascribed to Indians. There is not a single 
trait in this group of first five traits. 
The most interesting result worthy of note here is the significant rank 
tween the two sets of scores. This means both agree in ascrib- 
r own national group. So it can be 
draw from the same stock of ideas 
the general population or at least 


derogatory 


correlation be 
ing the same kind of attributes to thei 


onably said that both the groups 


reas 
prevalent in 


about themselves commonly 


in the educated population. 
It may be relevant to note here that the average score of the service 


holders are higher than the average score of the students by 10.7 per cent 
(Table 2). Throughout this investigation the average for the service holders 
variably higher than those of the student group. This is rather 


has been in | 
but it is difficult to give any definite reason for this. 


interesting 
2. American 
ted for the Americans there are 10 derogatory 


Out of the 23 traits selec 
crooked, diplomatic, showy, formal, 


attributes namely egoistic, passionate, 
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TABLE 4 
Sl. No. Attributes Reference groups 
(a). Traits not selected at all 
4. Shabby 
g. Unpolished 
9. Inefficient 
12. Anti Oriya 
13. Miserly 
19. Rude 
20. Bad 
21. Flatterer 
23. Rowdy 
24. Proud 
27. Mean 
28. Cheat 
29. Bluff 
30. Swindler 
33. Cruel 
a7: Jealous 
40. Idiot 
44. Coward 
48. Effeminate 
. Bribe takers 
Ay Busey Р Total number 21 
(b). Traits selected only once 
1. Idle Indian 
2. Easily satisfied Do. 
6. Backward Do. 
11. Apathetic Do. 
25. Homesick Do. 
26. Service minded Do. 
31. Showy American 
34. Innocent Indian 
39, Traitor British 
43. Sentimental Indian 1 
45. Drunkard British Total number 
(c). Traits selected only twice 
8. Egoistic American British 
14. Passionate Do. Do. 
15. Crooked Do. Do. 
22. Grave Russian Do. 
32. Religious Indian Chinese 
38. Faithful Do. Do. 
42. Formal American British 
49. War monger Do. Do. 
51. Wire puller Do. Do. 
53. Calm Indian Chinese 
56. Opportunist American British 12 
58. Literary Indian British Total number 
(d). Traits selected only thrice 
17. Diplomat American Russian British 
46. Polished Do. Do. Do. 
47. Friendly Indian American Chinese 
50. Militaristic American каа British 
52. Peace lovin Indian о. Chinese 6 
EA Smart Е American Do. British 'Total number 


! 
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TABLE 4 (continued) 


Sl. No. Attributes Reference groups 


(e). Traits selected four times 


55, Brave American Russian Chinese British Total No. 1 
(f). Traits selected five times 
3. Hospitable Indian American Russian Chinese British 
5. Idealistic Do. Do. Do. Do. Do. 
10. Aspirant Do. Do. Do. Do. Do. 
16. Artistic Do. Do. Do. Do. Do. 
18. Dutiful Do. Do. Do. Do. Do. 
35. Sincere Do. Do. Do. Do. Do. 
36. Industrious Do. Do. Do. Do. Do. 
41. Gentle Do. Do. Do. Do. Do. 
54. Cultured Do. Do. Do. Do. Total 9 
Total 60 


war monger, militaristic, wire puller, and opportunist. The other 13 good 
qualities are hospitable, idealistic, aspirant, artistic, dutiful, sincere, indus- 
trious, gentle, polished, friendly, cultured, brave, and smart. It is only the 
Americans who are considered to be showy and they share with the British 
in being egoistic, formal, and opportunist. They are also supposed to be 
formal, diplomatic, nationalistic, and smart like the British and Russians 
and friendly like the Indians and Chinese. 

rtant attributes ascribed to the Americans, diplo- 
matic and war mongering are the two derogatory traits and the remaining 
three like aspirant, industrious, and idealistic are the desirable ones. Here 
also the average scores of the outsiders are higher than that of the student 
group by 5.8 per cent. The rank correlation of the two sets of scores is 
significant at one per cent level. This shows again that both the groups 
have similar stereotypes with regard to the Americans. 


Among the five most impo 


3. Russians 


Out of the 16 adjectives selected for the Russians diplomatic and seo 
taristic are the only two derogatory traits attributed to ia а s 
to 10 such traits for the Americans. The Russians are descri ec to уи 
14 good traits out of 16 namely hospitable, pecia n hn sine ean 
ful, grave, sincere, industrious, gentle, polished, peace ws cu 5 , bra на 
The most important five traits selected by the total group : 
e bad trait like diplom d to two such attributes for 


atic compare: | | ‹ 
d to be war mongers besides being diplomatic. 


and smart. 
clude only on 
the Americans, who are suppose 
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The Russians have not been attributed any single quality which d pe des 

them as a nationality. They are grave like the British ; diplomatic, pee 

militaristic, and smart like the Americans and the British but peace 

like the Indians and Chinese. = 
Here also the rank correlation between the two sets of scores чан 

is significant at one рег cent level. 'The mean scores of the service 

are as usual higher than those of the student group by 6.0 per cent. 


4. British 


The maximum number of attributes has been attributed to the British. 
Out of 60 as many as 25 have been selected for them and of these 11 c 
derogatory traits. They are described as egoistic, passionate, crooked, dip 7 
matic, traitor, formal, drunkard, war monger, militaristic, wire рие» ап 
opportunist. The 14 good traits are hospitable, idealistic, aspirant, pin 
dutiful, grave, sincere, industrious, gentle, polished, cultured, brave, smart 
and literary. The first five traits selected for the whole group ате „ч 
matic, aspirant, industrious, dutiful, and smart. It is only the British p 
are described as traitors and drunkards and they are egoistic, formal, ап: 
opportunist like the Americans and literary like the Indians. They are mili- 
taristic, smart, and diplomatic like the Russians and the Americans. It " 
interesting. to note that the subjects have selected the largest number О 
derogatory traits (11 out of 25) for this group. The Americans come next 
in this regard having 10 bad traits out of 23. 
group is larger than the average for any 

With regard to the British the scores 
those of the students by 11.9 per cent wh 
in the whole investigation. The outsiders might have greater contact and 
experiences with the British. Being older in age they might have better 
memories of the British who were the rulers of this country a decade back. 
The interesting thing is both the Americans and the British have been put 
almost on the same footing with regard to derogatory traits and excepting 
four all other traits have been the same for both the groups. In other words 
both the groups of subjects seem to look at Americans and British in the 
same way. The present international alliances might have something to 
do with this kind of resemblance in their attitudes towards them. 

Here again both the outsiders and student group 
British. The rank correlation between the two set: 
statistically significant at the one per cent level. 


The average score for this 
foreign group. 

of the outsiders are higher than 
ich again is the largest difference 


agree in stereotyping the 
s of scores being 0.59 is 


——  —RBRHROTMA 


—— > 
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5. Chinese 


The Chinese have been attributed 15 traits and they are all good qualities. 
It is rather surprising to find that while the subjects have selected five bad 
traits for their own national group, not a single derogatory trait has been 
selected for the Chinese. They have been described as hospitable, idealistic, 
aspirant, artistic, dutiful, religious, sincere, industrious, faithful, gentle, 
friendly, peace loving, calm, cultured, and brave. Hospitable, artistic, duti- 
ful, cultured, religious, and aspirant are the first six qualities (the last two 
being bracketed) selected for the Chinese. All the good adjectives chosen for 
the Chinese except brave have been selected for the Indians. Chinese are 
religious and calm like the Indians. Both the nations are not militaristic, war 
mongers, diplomatic, or opportunists like the Western nations. Chinese are 
peace loving like the Indians and Russians. This close resemblance in having 
good national characteristics between these two neighbouring nations may 
be due to long historical association and may especially be due to the present 
or it may be due to lack of any close touch with them. 


friendly relationship ; 
son there is no doubt that the subjects regard the 


Whatever may be the rea 
Chinese with very great respect and admiration. 

'The average scores of the other group of subjects are among the lowest 
in the investigation. The average scores of the outsiders are as usual higher 
than those of the students by 6 per cent. Here also the rank correlation be- 


tween the groups is 0.58 which is significant at the 2 per cent level. 


G. CONCLUSION 
hat out of 30 derogatory 


to note in this investigation t 
have not been selected at 


ith 30 good ones 21 traits 
be derogatory ones—for any of these groups. 
s in a similar investigation (3) had se- 
ts in describing themselves as a lin- 
АП the 30 good attributes have 


It is interesting 
traits given along w 
all—and all these happen to 
But the same two groups of subject 
lected as many as 26 derogatory trai 


guistic group and six other Indian groups. І 
been used fully in both the investigations. ‘This may be due to the fact that 


the subjects are more familiar with the Indian groups with whom they come 
in close contact every day whereas they are least familiar with the foreign 
groups studied here. From among the four foreign groups the British obvi- 
ously are better known to the subjects than any of the three other nationali- 
ties and this may be the reason why they have not only used the largest num- 
ber of adjectives but also the largest number of derogatory traits in describ- 
ing them. Usually a person is able to give a detailed account of a person 
with whom he has greater contact than of a person with whom he has very 
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little association. "This impression may be due to the actual contact ko» 
the person having stimulus values or due to certain competition = con d 
which create a mental set to perceive the imaginary stereotypes a m. н 
members of a group. It might also be due to the fact that there pn ста 
a large number of popular Stereotypes accepted in common by the popu vs E 
for a familiar group and the individuals of the population would have a be i 
ter chance to come in contact with the stereotypes rather than the iie 
of the group. The last explanation seems to be reasonable here with regar 
to the British. This might explain why the subjects have selected so many 
traits and particularly bad ones for the British, Americans, and Indians an 
so few for the Russians and the Chinese. Whatever may be the reason 
both the groups seem to have a greater prejudice towards the British and 
Americans compared to the Rusians and Chinese who seem to have created 
a much better impression on them. They have selected only two bad traits 
for the Russians and none at all for the Chinese. 'This is rather interesting. 
Another interesting feature observed in this investigation is that the mean 
Scores of the service holders have always been higher than those of the stu- 
dents. "This indicates a general tendency in the service holders to ascribe the 
Stereotype traits more frequently than the students. This may be due Fi 
Several reasons; the service holders being more experienced in life might 
have been stimulated more often by thes 
tereotypes themselves or due to greater 


H y 
а greater tendency for projection and scapegoating 
the out-groups who are better known to them. 


inference can be drawn from this study. Although 
different samples having different social and eco- 
nomic status and age yet they agree very closely in selecting the attributes 
for the nationalities under study. This is very surprising indeed. It may 

ште that when both the groups belonging 
to two different populations of the state agree so closely in their description 
of these five groups obviously they have drawn these attitudes from the com- 

nt among the educated people. This common 
pool of Stereotypes for the four foreign nationalities must have been derived 
ich again are almost the same for the edu- 
Sort of inference stands to reason because 
mples have had hardly any chance to come 
ers of these foreign nationalities. So obvi- 


i 
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H. Summary 


The purpose of this investigation was to assess the stereotypes of 100 col- 
lege freshmen and 100 service holders of Orissa towards their own nationality 
namely “Indian” and four other out-groups namely American, British, Rus- 
sian, and Chinese. All the subjects were the genuine inhabitants of the State 
of Orissa (India). A list of 60 adjectives was prepared after the necessary 
pre-test. 

The scores of the student and the service holder groups were kept sepa- 
rately for comparison. Attributes checked by at least 20 per cent of either 
group were selected for discussion in this paper. It was interesting to note 
that the subjects chose the largest number of derogatory traits for the Ameri- 
cans and the British whereas they chose only two bad traits out of 16 se- 
lected for the Russians, and not a single such trait for the Chinese for whom 
there were 15 good attributes. For the we-group they selected 18 good 
and 5 bad traits. 

The rank correlation between the two sets of scores (ie., the scores of 
and service holders) in relation to these five reference groups were 
highly significant. "This means that though the samples belonged to two 
dissimilar populations yet they very closely agreed in choosing the attributes 
for these groups. Тһе mean scores of the service holders were higher than 
those of the student group in all cases. The results might suggest that the 
traits which had been selected by the two groups were perhaps the com- 


monly held attributes for these groups in this region. 


students 
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NATIONAL STEREOTYPES OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
IN EAST PAKISTAN* 


Department of Psychology, University of Dacca, East Pakistan 


S. M. ZAIDI AND MESBAHUDDIN AHMED 


А. INTRODUCTION 


The classical pattern set by Katz and Braly (1) has served as a model for 
a number of later studies of national stereotypes. Notwithstanding numerous 
studies of different group stereotypes, the central question is still the extent 
to which these fixed opinions are to be taken as true. Stereotypes may or 
may not have any basis in reality; but as Mace (2) points out, they may, in 
part, reflect the residual impressions of many observations. The main im- 
portance of stereotypes in determining social attitudes of a group towards 
another, lies in their emotional contents. Stereotypes may be understood 


as concrete correlates of distinctive attitudes and as such, their fixity is an 


index of the fixity of these attitudes. 

The present paper is based on a survey of University students for their 
stereotypes towards nine national groups. The survey was conducted in 
February, 1957. A previous attempt (3) of this sort was made in Lahore, 
West Pakistan. This is, therefore, the first attempt in Eastern wing of 
Pakistan. The national groups for the study were selected with a view to 
their historical and political significance for Pakistan. 


B. PROCEDURE 


Subjects were 97 Pakistani Muslim students of the University of Расса. 
The sample was randomly drawn from the Faculties of Arts and Science. 


Both male and female students constituted the sample. The sample included 


five per cent of the graduate students (105), out of which only 97 students 
could be contacted for the study- Median age for the group was 21.1. The 
subjects had adequate knowledge of the English language, this being the 


i i i University level. 
medium of instruction at the eo 
Each of the selected subjects was contacted individually, and requested 
= i sly. Each subject was given a cyclo- 
tyled tionnaire to him in accordance with the instruc- 
style quest! а 
tions thereon. 
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tion for cross-cultural research. 
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C. THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


i zas meant 
The questionnaire consisted of two parts, J and B. Part Aw ig cue 
to be a simple choice of qualities for each of the nine national groups. ey 
i i " о а 
В was intended to get at a comparative evaluation of two groups s 


i i ead as 
furnish some additional data for the study. The questionnaire r 
follows: 


We are interested in knowing your opinion about certain вет 
Тһе following words are qualities attributable to human beings i 
eneral, | 
ш Cunning, Emotional, Intelligent, Brave, Tolerant, pie ay 
Well-behaved, Honest, Sincere, Dishonest, Ill-behaved, Hardy, Friend У, 
Intolerant, Straightforward, Cool, Faithful, Patriotic, Conservatine, 
Simple, Liberal, Open-minded, Superstitious, Lazy, Reserved, Religious, 
Hot-tempered, Coward, Proud, Democratic, Hospitable, Dull, Showy, 
Artistic, Aggressive, Shy, Shrewd, Generous, Selfish. 
ving questions by putting one or more 
ou can add some other qualities if those 
particular nationality you are writing 


Americans are generally 
French are generally 

Indians are generally 
Arabs are generally ... 
Germans are generally 


— Britishers are generally .. 
Russians are generally 

‘Turks are generally .. 
Chinese are generally . 


B. Please fill up the gap in the following statements with the word 
or words from the above list. 
Americans are generally more 
Britishers are Generally more .. 
Germans are Eenerally more 
Russians are generally more , 
Britishers are Generally more 
French are generally more ,. 
Russians are generally тоге. 
Indians are generally more , 
Germans are generally more 


+ than the British 

+ than the Germans 
+ than the Russians 
than the Americans 
than the Russians 
than the Americans 
than the French 
than the Russians 
than the Indians 


m „ ашала УЕ 
Kr EE 
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types of their Princeton subjects. Here, as in the former study the extent 
of agreement for the three traits varies from group to group. 'Thus where- 
as the range of agreement of the three traits assigned most frequently to 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF SUBJECTS ASSIGNING ‘Traits To EAcH NATIONAL GROUP 
а 

E = ES g © с 

3 E 8 5 $8 м 38 $ £ 

В Е E 2 3 z 5 E # 5 

Traits < д Ё Е Е ЁЗ к F 3 
i (Cheat) 11 20 == a 26 == =a = mE 

рүе = = = — = 62 43 = 
Hardy 20 18 — 41 — 43 45 40 pA 
Lazy — == = == 46 = = 25 — 
Cunning = 43 Er = oad = Е = = 
Tolerant 26 раа I X ны x a Es E 
Sincere 28 13 = == уы = En cn ж 
Friendly 68 = << = = 31 uS = = 
Faithful — — — — - end 35 nd = 
Reserved — 25 — — — = = = ie 
Proud 34 — — — — = — = 27 
Showy 37 — 30 — — — = ы =й 
Shrewd — 23 — 25 — ex = = 20 
Emotional — — 27 — 48 — = "- ind 
Faithless pa = а 31 = = ene а = 
Dishonest — — — — 30 — 25 = - 
Intolerant — 31 — 26 — — — — => 
Patriotic 16 — — 31 — 56 30 35 37 
Open-minded 39 — — — — — — = = 
Religious — -— — — 58 27 51 — =a 
Democratic 39 40 — — — — — = = 
Artistic — — 51 == = — — 41 = 
Generous 43 — = = = — — — — 
Intelligent — 25 — — == = — — 46 
Well-behaved 29 — — — = — — — — 
Ill-behaved 11 33 — = = — — — — 
Conservative — 50 — — — — — — — 
Superstitious — = = = 50 — 36 — — 
Hot-tempered = = = == == == = = 34 
Hospitable — = =x = = 27 68 34 — 
Aggressive 5 57 49 32 — — — — 39 
Selfish == 26 == = = = = = — 
Median 365 35 40.5 33 41.5 445 465 33 38.5 


t to 70 per cent, and for the Arabs, 46 per cent 


Americans is from 40 per cen 
ding range for the Russians and Chinese is 


to 70 per cent, the correspon 
32 to 42 and 36 to 42 per cent respectively. 
The present study has followed the classical technique of determining the 


stereotypes (1). From the data in Table 1 we can obtain a list of traits 
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ABLE 2 А 
Я Ч е EFERENCE ANOTHER 
SHOWING THE NUMBER ОЕ SUBJECTS CHoosiNG Охе Nation IN PREFERENCE TO 
IN RESPECT OF CERTAIN TRAITS 


Traits No. Preferring Americans to British 
Hardy 35 
Sincere 25 
Friendly 40 
Liberal 2% 
Showy 25 
Open-minded 36 
Generous 33 
Well-behaved 24 
Hospitable 28 ‚ 
No. preferring British to German. 
Coward Е 
Cunning PA 
Shrewd 2 
Patriotic 2i 
Religious Ds 
Democratic ae 
Well-behaved 27 
Straightforward 59 | 
i ns 
No. preferring Germans to Russia 
Brave is 
Hardy p 
Proud ^ 
Intolerant 2n 
Religious 2 
Intelligent 22 
Hot-tempered 4s 
EEressive 2 
i сап 
No. preferring Russians to America 
Hardy is 
Faithless и 
Intolerant 2 
Intelligent 1 
Aggressive 28 | 
Cunni No. preferring British to Russians 
unning 
Friendly Е 
Shrewd 38 
Religious n 
Democratic 5 
Intelligent a7 
Well-behaved a 
Conservative Ke 
Aggressive 5 
i No. preferring French to Americans 
Emotional > 
Intolerant 
isti 26 
Artistic 7 
Ill-behaved Es 
Aggressive 25 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 


No. preferring Russians to French 


Traits 
Hardy 49 
Tolerant 38 
Reserved 28 
Shrewd 27 
Faithless 31 
Intelligent 35 
No. preferring Indians to Russians 
“420” (Cheat) 28 
Simple 20 
Lazy 22 
Coward 26 
Emotional 24 
Religious 35 
Artistic 26 
Hospitable 27 
Aggressive 31 
No. preferring Germans to Indians 

Brave 42 
Hardy 38 
Patriotic 31 
Intelligent 35 
Ill-behaved 28 

23 


Hot-tempered 


TABLE 3 
Suowixc THREE Most FREQUENTLY ASSIGNED ‘TRAITS 


National groups Traits 


Friendly, Generous, Open-minded 


Americans » | 2 
British Aggressive, Conservative, Cunning 
French Artistic, Aggressive, Showy 
Russians Hardy, Aggressive, Faithless 
Indians Religious, Supertitious, Emotional 
Turks Brave, Patriotic, Hardy 

Arabs Hospitable, Religious, Hardy 
Chinese Artistic, Hardy, Patriotic 
Germans Brave, Intelligent, Hardy 


ore of the subjects to any national group. This 
signed by 48.5 subjects of the sample to 
p reflect the stereotypes of the students. This method 
] picture of the stereotypes because in certain cases 
alls above the 50 per cent of responses; while for some national 
assigned by more than 50 per cent of the subjects. 
This has also been the reason for excluding measures of dispersion from the 
analysis of results. Instead, the median of the total responses for each na- 
tional group has been taken as the best measure of central tendency in the 


assigned by 50 per cent or m 
would mean that all the traits as 
any national grou 
would not give us а ful 
only one trait f 
groups no trait has been 
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- . " * T the 
present analysis. The traits assigned by the number of subjects above 


i i ир. 
median have been taken as reflecting the stereotypes for the national group. 
The following stereotypes emerge from this analysis. 


Americans: Friendly, showy, 
British: Aggressive, сопѕегу. 
French: Aggressive, artistic. 
Russians: Hardy. 


open-minded, democratic, generous. 
ative, democratic, cunning. 


Indians: Superstitious, religious, emotional. 
Turks: Patriotic, brave. 

Arabs: Hospitable, religious, 
Chinese: Hospitable, artistic, 


Patriotic and hardy, 
Germans: 


Aggressive, intelligent, hardy, brave. 
The analysis of Part B of the 
port for the above stereotypes, 
shown in Table 2 bring out mo 
the national groups as have 


questionnaire provides an additional sup- 
Though comparative in nature, the responses 
ге or less the same traits for the majority of 
appeared in response to Part 4 of the question- 
naire. The following are the traits in which one national group excels an- 
other as agreed by the number of subjects above the median. 


Americans more friendly, open-minded, hardy, 
British more cunning, democratic, and straight 
Germans more hardy, intelligent, brave, and h 


Russians more aggressive than Americans. | 
British more friendly, democratic, shrewd, and conservative than 
Russians, 


and generous than British. 
forward than Germans. 
ot-tempered than Russians. 


French more emotional, 

Russians more hardy an 

Indians more cheating, 
sians, 


Germans more hardy, brave, and intelligent than Indians. 


The list of traits included in the 
groups of Good, B 
in our daily use, 


artistic, and aggressive than Americans. 
d tolerant than French, 


aggressive, religious, and hospitable than Rus- 


Questionnaire are divisible into three 
aits in so far as we understand them 
re not actually divided into these cate- 
Tt might have been Possible to get sharply 
5 by thus dividing them, but in our opinion 


give the correct Picture of the subjects’ stereotypes 
which, we believe, has also a link with the ur 


group and "reflect the non-logical or i 
The traits have, therefore, be 


the stereotypes. The following is the classification, 


Good Traits: Braye, Hardy, Tolerant, Sincere, Friendly, Faithful, Pa- 
triotic, Open-minded, Democratic, Artistic, Generous, Intelligent, Well- 


: b » 
"conscious motivations of 

H H » Д е 
logical nature of our basic values Laie 
en divided now to obtain a better picture o 
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behaved, and Hospitable. 

Bad Traits: “420” (cheat), Cool, Lazy, Cunning, Proud, Showy, Emo- 
tional, Faithless, Dishonest, Intolerant, Ill-behaved, Conservative, Su- 
perstitious, Hot-tempered, Aggressive, and Selfish. 

Neutral Traits: Reserved, Shrewd, and Religious. 


The above classification of traits is arbitrary and gives only the popular 
usage of the qualities implied by them. Table 4 shows the percentage 
of assignment of Good, Bad, and Neutral traits to each national group. А 
few interesting points emerge here. The nation most favourably rated is the 
Turk, and the one most unfavourably rated is the Indian. This feature 
of the result can be interpreted in terms of our increasing alliances with 


TABLE + 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF ASSIGNMENT OF Соор, Bap, AND NEUTRAL TRAITS TO 
EacH NATIONAL GROUP 


National group Good Bad Neutral 
Americans 76 2+ 0 
British 24 64 12 
French 32 68 0 
Russians 39 48 13 
Indians 0 76 24 
Turks 89 0 11 
Arabs 67 18 15 
Chinese 86 1+ 0 
Germans 60 33 7 


Turkey and deteriorating relations with India during the 10 years of Pakis- 
tan’s existence. Chinese are the second in line for favourable rating. This 
could be explained by the fact that the Chinese Premier had visited East 
Pakistan recently and got a rousing reception. | 

Table 1 shows another interesting feature of the results in that there are 
a few nations which get a much more frequent checking of traits than 
others. ‘These are Americans and the British which clearly indicates our 
more frequent contacts with them and consequently a better knowledge of 
their habits and behaviour by our subjects. 

It might be advantageous at this point to compare some of ш results of 
the present study with those of the one done at Lahore (3). | е шщ 
son, however, is justified only in so far as both these d ere cwm + 
in Pakistan. Briefly, the Lahore study was carried out е Мау, к E 
had a larger number of subjects who were more or less — Я i 
consisted of four groups taken from four different “ey + e pres i 
study was carried out almost three years after and had a homogeneou 
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population, the University of Dacca being residential with no € 
tached to it. The Lahore study had a number of local groups w » Ww "s 
rated along with some foreigners. There were, thus, only three groups eid 
mon with the present study, although there was a great similarity к : 
list of traits to be assigned. Table 5 gives a comparison of stereotypes о 
the Americans, the British, and the Russians. It shows a very close ЫШ 
larity in the stereotypes about the Russians in the two studies. The Ameri 
cans. get a favourable rating in both the studies, whereas the British get : 
very different treatment by the two groups. The Dacca group is vor aped 
ably disposed towards the British. The agreement of the two arie 
their stereotypes to the Russians is significant though not surprising. 
TABLE 5 


LY 
‘A STUDIES ON THREE Traits Mosr Frequent 
ERICANS, BRITISH, AND THE RUSSIANS 


COMPARING LAHORE AND Dace. 
ASSIGNED To Ам 


Americans 


British Russians 
Lahore "Расса Lahore Dacca Lahore Dacca 
Hardworking Friendly Intelligent Aggressive Hardworking Hardy | = 
Intelligent ^ Generous Clean Conservative Cruel Aggressiv 
“420” Open-minded Hardworking Cunning "420" Faithless 


n . . H o $, a tistan 

+4420” occurred in our list also, This is the number of a section in the eee it 
Criminal Procedure Code relating to cheating. We have, therefore, transla 

as “cheat” in the text and also in the list given above. 


disagreement of their stereotypes 
The following reasons may be given as tentative explanations: 


One, a modification in the Stereotypes towards the British might have 
occurred due to the lapse of three years between the two studies. 


Two, the Suez crisis in Which the British attacked a Muslim nation 
(Egypt) may partly explain the unfavourable Stereotypes of the Dacca group- 


nfavourable Stereotypes towards the French. А 

asons also for the different papi 

" H itish 

1 р - The province of Bengal in Britis 

India (of which East Pakist: art) was always known for its ч 

attitudes, partly because the — 

| с in Bengal from Where they went on to exten 
their empire to the whole of India 


а. On the other hand the Punjab (of 
Which a major porti 


On is a part of West Pakistan) has been relatively à 
more loyal province of British Indi 


М а1 
а because of its predominantly feuda 
social structure, 


about the British needs some explanation. 


————— X 
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E. SUMMARY 


A survey of the stereotypes about nine foreign national groups was con- 
ducted in which 97 graduate students of the Dacca University served as 
The survey was carried out with the help of a questionnaire pre- 
he lines of the classical method of asking subjects to check adjec- 
tives which seem best to characterise a national group. The results indicated 
the stereotypes about the nine groups both singly and in comparison with 
each other. The stereotypes about the Americans, British, and Russians 
were compared with those of a study conducted in Lahore (West Pakistan). 
The differences have been explained in terms of certain historical events. 


subjects. 
pared on t 
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IS THE TOLERANT PERSONALITY TYPE THE OPPOSITE OF 
THE INTOLERANTS?* 


Department of Psychology, University of Western. Australia, Nedlands 


RoNarp Tart! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


One of the best established and most frequently employed personality 
typologies is that of “high or “low” on ethnocentrism. The basic work on 
the subject, The Authoritarian Personality (1), made the assumption that 
to understand the characteristics of persons who are high on ethnic prejudice, 
they should be contrasted with the opposite extreme, those who are lowest. 
The authors of this volume were aware that this assumption limited the gen- 
eralization of the findings (1, 26-27), and critics suggest that there may be 
some characteristics in which the two opposite extreme groups on ethno- 
centrism (and authoritarianism) may actually resemble each other in contrast 
to the majority group in the middle. This raises the general question whether 
relationships reported in the literature between ethnocentrism and person- 
ality traits are linear, and, if not, how have the results been affected by the 
particular bands of the ethnocentric dimension which were used? This pres- 
ent paper examines the question in relation to two well-known multiphasic 
personality tests, the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Test and the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory. 

B. THE PROBLEM OF LiNEARITY 
n to suspect the linearity of the personality cor- 
d authoritarianism when he found that persons 


e California F-Scale were poorer 
hose scoring in the middle 


The present writer bega 
relates of ethnocentrism an 
scoring in either of the extremes on th 
judges of the characteristics of others than were t m = 
(16). Other studies have supported such curvilinear relationships. т aimo- 
witz and Haimowitz (9) report that extreme groups on a social шеше 
scale resemble each other in their degree of personal hostility as pa 
with. an intermediate group. Taylor (17) found a similar relationship be- 
] distance scale and the subjects’ type of perceptual 


ores on a socia à 
ridi Dowling (3) between an attitude towards Negroes 


closure tendencies, and 


Editorial Office on August 1, p -— — 


——— 
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es ese 
— : “ех- 
test and number of "nervous symptoms." As Taylor has expressed it salis 
ndn Е è typically 
treme social attitudes are genotypically similar even when phenotyp 
а 2) 
different . . ." (17, p. 482). | | — 
Thus the hypothesis which we shall test is that tolerant and ы ж 
; 1 i its an е 
persons resemble each other on certain Personality traits more tha 
resemble an intermediate group. This hy 


H PI re- 
pothesis will be tested only in 
spect to those variables that are measured 


senz- 
by the Bernreuter and the Rose 


i i i i wn by 
weig tests. At the same time we shall consider what light is thro 
these two tests on ethnocentrism. 


C. Метнор 
1. Subjects and Procedure 


In two successive vears (1954 and 1955), the Psychology I students at er 
University of Western Australia were given a number of tests as part i 
their laboratory work. These included the Rosenzweig P-F Test, the pos 
reuter, and a revised version of the Bogardus Social Distance Scale. а 
subjects were aware that the protocols which included their names wou 


А * " se three 
be used for research Purposes, but they did not necessarily connect these 
tests with the one study. 


The Bogardus was used as th 
an attitude scale such as the C 
it possesses an inherently 
that the scores can be rel 
seven ethnic groups—Ame 
and Pole—on nine degre 
marriage partner” to 


€ measure of ethnocentrism in preference tO 
alifornia E-Scale. It has the advantage em 
meaningful dimension—social distance—and oe 
ated to an external referent, The scale include 
rican Negro, Chinese, English, Irish, Italian, Jews 


Н ; ; as my 
es of social distance ranging from "accept а 
"exclude f 


nic 
age acceptance of the eth 


t 
groups was less than as personal friends (44 per cen 


of all subjects fel] in 

2, Tolerant—average 
riage,” iien Prepared to a 
Partners (30 per cent), 

3. Intermediate—al] thos 
per cent). 

All of the subjects were 
would be reasonable to assu 
of British or Irish ancestry, 

An experiment 


. H ar- 
acceptance more than “to close kinship by m 


4 iage 
ccept members of most of the groups as marriag 


ә 2 
€ subjects 


; (26 
in between the above groups ( 


Australian residents of 


€ it 
European origin, and 1 
me th 


yere 
at well over three quarters of them w 


he 
al sample of 100 subjects was chosen so that each of t 


TABLE 1 
MEAN ROsENZWEIG SCORES FOR INTOLERANT, TOLERANT, AND INTERMEDIATE GROUP 
(N — 100) 


Categories (Percentages) Factors (Raw scores) 


G.C.R. 
N E I M OD ED NP Ф E E е IT I i M 
Intolerant 34 504 243 246 237 589 18.33 685 24 85 12 1.3 27 18 18 
Intermediate 33 463 25.6 280 20.9 53.2 25.8 65.8 19 71 18 10 23 28 20 
Tolerant 33 500 25.4 24.6 20.2 58.8 21.1 65.8 23 76 18 13 27 20 12 


M 


2.7 
A 
3.5 


m 
1.3 


1.5 
11 


LAVL GIVNOH 


66© 
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three groups would be represented by equal numbers. (there were E = 
erant subjects), with approximately equal sex distribution in eac g ea 
Within these restrictions, the samples were chosen at random. Bernre 
scores were available for 90 cases only. 


D. REsULTS 
The mean scores for the two tests are set out in Tables 1 and 2. Inspec- 
tion of the 16 Rosenzweig categories shows only one clearly linear sca 
ship (JM factor), compared with 11 (E, M, ED, NP, Е’, E factor, Г, 
I factor, i, M' and m) that appear to be curvilinear. On the Bernreuter, 
only one of the six categories (F2-S) appears to be linear. These results 


х E : er- 
confirm the hypothesis that the tolerant and intolerant subjects are not p 
sonality opposites. 


TABLE 2 AND 
MEAN BERNREUTER Scores (1х PERCENTILES) FOR INTOLERANT, TOLERANT, АХ 
INTERMEDIATE Groups (N = 90) 
N B-N — B2S взт вр кс — F2$ 
Intolerant 31 50 58 47 46 51 E 
Intermediate 30 68 49 62 36 63 73 
Tolerant 29 59 67 48 49 50 


These findings are analysed further in Tables 3 and 4 which set out the 
differences between the groups in more detail by 
each of the three groups with the other two. 


Scoring categories were not normally distributed and the chi-square test was 
therefore preferred to the 1 test. Two by 


r 
two tables were constructed fo 
each chi-square computation using a split approximately at the median of the 
total sample. 


: ; of 

comparing the scores Н 
е 

The scores on most of t 


The tables present all 
10 per cent level of confi 
level) are asterisked. Th 


differences that can be sustained at least at the 
dence and the significant differences (5 per cent 


ете are few differences on either of the tests be- 
tween the two extreme groups, but both of these extremes differ in quite 


a few categories from the Intermediate group. This confirms our hypothesis 
that the extremes would resemble each other, 


E. INTERPRETATION OF FINDINGS 
l. Bernreuter 


mediate group differ on this test considerably 
0 groups, especially from the Tolerant group: 
on of the results, both extreme groups of sub- 
n are the Intermediate subjects. "They are lower 


The results for the Inter; 
from those of the other tw 
On a superficial interpretati 
jects are better adjusted tha 


pm, - c — 
- а 
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ТАВІЕ 3 
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DIRECTION OF DIFFERENCES ON ROSENZWEIG SconES 
(The group in each pair scoring higher is the one named)t 


Intolerant v. Intolerant v. 


Tolerant v. 


Categories Intermediate Tolerant Intermediate 
E Intolerant* ND Tolerant 
1 Intermediate ND ND 
M Intermediate ND Intermediate 
Ор Intolerant Intolerant ND 
ED Intolerant* V Tolerant* 
NP Intermediate* ND ND 
Extreme Scores} Intolerant* ND Tolerant* 
G.C.R. % ND ND ND 
Factors 
E' ND ND N 
E Intolerant ND AD 
e Intermediate Tolerant ND 
r ND ND ND 
I ND ND ND 
i Intermediate* ND Intermediate* 
M’ ND Intolerant Intermediate* 
M ND Tolerant ND 
i ND ND ND 
marked with an asterisk. 


Differences that are signi 
All other tendencies referre 
differences have been treat 

{Number of categories that are more t 


ficant at the 0.05 level have been 
i is table are at the 0.1 


0 level at least; lesser 


the published norms (1949 


revision). 
TABLE * 
DIRECTION OF DIFFERENCES oN BERNREUTER SCORES 
(The group in each pair scoring higher 1s the one патей)ї 
Intolerant V- Intolerant v. Tolerant v. 
Trait Intermediate Tolerant Intermediate 
ticism 

NeBi-N) Intermediate* ND ND 
Self-sufficiency а s x 

(B2-S) ND Tolerant olerant 
MD Intermediate* ND Intermediate 
ревер), Intolerant* ND Tolerant* 
Ducking Sete ND ND Intermediate* 
confidence 
Ns js ND Tolerant* Tolerant* 

cking Socia- 
bility (F2-S) - 

ND 

Extreme Scores t ND 


+ and t See footnotes to Table 3. 
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on neuroticism, introversion, feelings of inferiority, and higher c 
sufficiency and dominance. The previous literature is indefinite an e it 
sistent about the relationship between emotional adjustment and et ip " 
trism. For example, using hospitalised patients, Levinson found some e E 
cations that the subjects obtaining the middle scores on E were at pm с 
disturbed—if not more so—than the patients obtaining the extreme ipt 
(1, p. 962). On the other hand, Dowling (3) found that middle а z 
an Attitude to Negroes scale had fewer “nervous symptoms” than di = 
treme scorers. Other studies which report linear correlations or direct PUA 
parisons between “highs” and "lows" (e.g., 5, 6, 7, 11, 14) tepok ШЕШЕН 
ranging from approximately zero correlation. between ethnocentrism à 
adjustment to a significantly negative relationship. m 
Our Bernreuter findings contradict Dowling's results and also those w * 
found a negative correlation between ethnocentrism and adjustment. = 
Bernreuter test, however, is easily susceptible to falsifying by intelligent su 
jects and in the classroom situation, е, 


> ; : тете 
go-defensive subjects, such as our extr 
groups, would probably mak 


е themselves out better adjusted than they jene 
are. The results on the sociable scales (B2-S and F2-S) are probably vem 
realistic; thus, the tolerant subjects are more self-sufficient and less social 
than the intolerant ones, "This difference is a difference in social c 
without necessarily reflecting on the social skills of the two types, and ш 
consistent with the well-substantiated finding that the “highs” on prejudic 
ате more socially dependent and conforming than the "lows" (1). 


2 Rosenzweig 


In contrast with the Bernreute 


. " А spect to 
r, the Rosenzweig findings with respec 
emotional adjustment support the 


general trend of the other studies oe 
ig norms for adjustment as such are available, 
udies suggest a typical maladjustment pese 
"conflicts (6), minor criminals (8), and poor an 
9 obtain high Е and ED and low M, I, and NP. " 

finds that high Е and low M are signs of social ma а 
j d by inventories, Using the opposite of these ue 
аз а measure of good adjustment, the best adjusted group in our ye 
study is the Intermediate one, while the Tolerant group is slightly bette 
than the Intolerant. The Intermediate subjects are oriented towards 204 
achievement (NP) rather than to the defense of their egos (ED) and ey 
are more inclined to “evade or deny their aggression” (M)? than to “tur 


2Тһе descriptions given 


9 of Scoring cate 
scriptions given in the test 


à i the de- 
Series represent paraphrasing of 
manual, 


‚ a 
в —— —— ue С СС 
— À— С —MÁT 


b - — 
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it onto the environment" (E). On the minor scoring categories, the inter- 
mediate subjects are higher than the extreme subjects on "offering amends 
(i) or "minimizing obstacles to the point of denying 
their presence” (M). They are less inclined to “point out the presence of 
the frustrating object" (E'). 'They also give more varied types of responses 
than the extreme subjects, with more combination scores, and fewer total 
scores in the extremes on any of the categories. 

The only other studies which we could locate that investigated the rela- 
tionship between ethnocentrism and the Rosenzweig (7, 10) contrasted the 
two extreme groups only and found no significant differences between them. 
On the major Rosenzweig categories our findings confirm these other studies, 
although there is a signicant difference in favor of the Tolerant group on 
the minor scoring category МЇ factor which represents "evasion of blame 
altogether, the situation being regarded as unavoidable." One suggestive ten- 
dency which was present also in Gough's study (7) is the intolerant subjects' 
th obstacles or barriers (OD). This is consistent 
with other findings (e.g, 1, 12) that intolerant persons tend to perceive the 
external environment as dangerous and threatening. These intolerant sub- 
than the other subjects to “turn the blame against some 
(E factor) than to look to “someone else 


to solve the problem” 


high scores on concern wi 


jects are more likely 
person or thing in the environment” 
for a solution to the frustrating situation” (е). 

The direction of aggression is interesting. From the results of the Cali- 
fornia study (1) Frenkel Brunswik considers that an extrapunitive attitude 
is more typical of the “highs,” and an impunitive attitude of the “lows” (sig- 
nificant for males, not for females). ‘This same trend receives support in other 
studies (5, 6, 7, 12, 13), but in our present study it occurred only with 
regard to the Intermediate group versus the extremes. High M and low E 
is typical of this Intermediate group. None of the previously mentioned 
studies, including our own, lends any convincing support to the argument 
made in (1) that exaggerated self-blame (intropunitiveness) is characteristic 
of those low on prejudice. The 10 subjects in our study who recorded very 
high I scores were not typical of any group on ethnocentrism. 
there appear to be three personality types associated with 
ethnocentrism. These types probably correspond with Siegel’s groups (14) 
descriptively titled prejudice prone, prejudice resistant, and intermediate, 
Further work on prejudice should take this into account, and the intensive 
udies that have been applied to the two extreme groups should 


o the intermediate group. 


In summary, 


personality st 
be extended t 
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F. Summary 


Although most of the work on the relationship between ethnic ре 
and personality has been based on а comparison between the extremely gem 
ant and extremely intolerant, there is previous evidence that some o s 
relationships are not linear. To investigate this relationship further a BU : 
was made of 100 subjects, made ир of persons judged to be tolerant, nd 
erant, or intermediate on a social distance scale. A comparison of the Rosenz: 


These are: 


: е ; on 
(a) Intolerant subjects. These perceived themselves as well Сие: 
А ‘The 
the Bernreuter, but the Rosenzweig results Suggest that they are not. y 
imisti Ё : stra- 
are pessimistic and are more concerned with the obstacles that cause frust 


У ? м T. ive 
tion than they are with the solution of the problems. They are ego-defensi 
and extrapunitive rather than impunitive. 


These resemble the above group in many Nass 
well adjusted, but unlike the intolerant subjects 
be self-sufficient and unsociable. Their Rosenz- 
at they are not as well adjusted as they make 
out in their inventory reponses, They are aggressive towards others and they 
expect them to provide the solution to problems, but they do not dwell on 
the frustrating obstacles, They are as ego-defensive as the intolerant group, 


These Probably have the best adjusted per- 

е themselves as somewhat emotional and sub- 

Missive. They are goal-directed rather than ego-defensive in a frustrating 

they are impunitive rather than extrapunitive. They play 

g situations or expect to solve them through their own efforts. 
ms to be less aggressive and more balanced than the others. 


down frustratin 
This group see 
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REVIEWED By HENRY WINTHROP 


The psychologist, more than an 


Е У other craft member of the behavioral 
Sciences guild, is likely to hold an 


oversimplified view of those human prob- 
lems to which his discipline is contributory, together with an exaggerated 
idea of the efficacy of his discipline, alone, for dealing with these. This 
optimism has several root causes, but there are at least two reasons for his 
Professional myopia which are worthy of our attention. First, there is the 
occupational disease of selecting small comfortable problems to work on 
with relatively few variables to manipulate, Second, there is a lack of 
familiarity with the Sociology of knowledge, particularly in relation to his 
specialty, so that the psychologist is frequently unaware of the limitations of 
his methods and his findings and remains a Stranger to those social factors 
Which have conditioned his emphases, methods, enthusiasms, and doctrinal 
monisms. This “specialty blindness” may be somewhat more intense for 
psychologists only because the discipline they cultivate is supposed to deal 
more directly, profoundly, and extensively with human behavior than any of 
the other behavioral and social sciences, Al] specialization, however, whether 
it be that of the psychologist or of Workers in other areas, has received а 
good deal of drubbing over the last two or three decades. Only in recent 
years has a more constructive attitude been followed so that a few voices 
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have made themselves heard along interdisciplinary lines, chiefly via the 
newer journals. Even fewer voices have called for the integration of all 
human studies involving the physical and behavioral sciences as well as the 
traditional humanities, in order to understand the human condition. Kahler 
(7) who is only one of several voices pleading for intellectual anficeon i 
the vineyard of scholarship and who insists that there is a place for die: iar 
and scientist who wishes to specialize, so to speak, in general outlook d 
called for an Institute for the Integration of Studies which would have th ^ 
basic tasks. These will be mentioned briefly at this point. id 
First, Kahler calls for the clarification and coürdination of fundamental 
a task whose essential objective will be to formulate a common = se 
language for the concepts of all the sciences to aid interdisci Busy cs 
munication. To the best of this writer's knowledge nothing ч ab ae ted 
done in this direction. Second, he asks for the “study of the i e 
and correspondences in the findings of different disciplines, and heces ae 
the findings of any one discipline with regard to their bapian "m S 
This, of course, is essentially the task of General Systems 
"Theory, although it has also been demonstrated on a much less ambitious 
g together convergences in anthropology, 


scale in Gillin's (5) efforts to brin 
psychology, and sociology. Last, Kahler pleads for the justice of H. A. Mur- 
ray's (14) “strategic hypothesis" which is aimed at discouraging useless, or 


at least, insignificant work in psychology, sociology, and in other behavioral 
Kahler quotes Murray in this connection as follows. 


disciplines." 


areas. 
manity it is imperative that we apply, as 
whatever wisdom, knowledge and skills we have or can 
checking, if not curing, the present ominous 
Consequently for our time, a strategic hy- 
d as one which is strategic not only in 
f knowledge and theory, but in respect 
] integration, and ideological 


If we are devoted to hu 
physicians do, 
acquire to the task ОЁ... 
epidemic of antagonisms. 
pothesis might well be define 


respect to the advancement O 
to the advancement of fellowship, socia 
synthesis (p. 266). 

gration is well exemplifie 


hat off the beaten 


d by the work of Borsodi (2), 
path of professionalism. ‘There 
f the word "integration," which are also im- 
by composition in which the findings of 


t forth in such fashion that an active 
it from the 


This type of inte 
which, however, is somew 
are, however, other senses O 
portant. We require integration 


the different behavioral sciences are se 
edge of the subject is accompanied by the ability to see 1 
ning behavioral disciplines. To such an inter- 


knowl 
ht at the same time a value orientation with- 


special viewpoint of the гета 
penetration of themes is broug 
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out, however, failing to distinguish fact from value at all times. qe den 
also need integration by amalgamation which covers every type о e 
a theory has for a set of facts, every type of effort which relates n n 
facts to another, and every effort to show the bearing of research findings 
their possible applications and uses in everyday life.! | парт 
The Fabric of Society is predominantly an example of € 2 
composition mixed to some extent with integration by amalgamation, я p a 
whose need has been recognized and pleaded for frequently by others. ens 
volume of 55 chapters, subsumed under four parts, and pages of phe 
column format, the authors have unfolded the social sciences with а зне 
ramic sweep. Part I, Persons, Groups and Culture, covers broadly aca rn 
psychology and psychoanalysis in relation to personality theory, forma the 
and research, on the one hand, and normal and abnormal behavior, оп : 
other. The major portion, however, of Part 1 deals with sociology and to 
a very minor extent, anthropology, winding up with an extensive analy Pa 
of popular culture, which appeared previously in a well known Lap cam 
volume on mass culture by Rosenberg and White (19). Part II, pueros 
and Symbols, knits together a series of contributions to logic and qup 
method, philosophical analysis and interpretation, by the sociology of know : 
edge, the impact of science on society, the philosophical, moral, and valig 
problems generated by science, the field of communication and symbolic w 
havior in relation to social phenomena, and the social rôles of artistic j^ 
religious experience. Part III, The Economic Aspects of Society, covers t " 
entire field of economics in terms of its leading subsidiary disciplines, an nd 
amination of the Soviet economy and Marxism, and a chapter on demography- 
Part IV, bearing the rubric, The Organization of Power, deals broadly 
with political science, international diplomacy, 
examination of the democratic philosophy 
behavior, and a terminal ex 


power politics, a thorough 
of government, a study of voting 
amination of culture and civilization in relation 
to personal development and maturity. i 

Where do the major values of a book such as this lie for behavioral sci- 
entists in general and psychologists in particular?? 


of intellectual integration possible in s 
Which is in a state of flux, is trying to аспи E 
through training a unity among such disciplines as the basic sciences, engineer m 
the behavioral and social sciences the newer disciplines of operations research, ы 
programming, queueing, game and information theory, decision theory, the theo А 
of organization, and various branches of statistics, such as quality control. It ies 
impossible at this time to foresee the results of such experiments in intellectual in 
gration. | i 
2In concentrating on the features of this volume which are of predominant. A 
terest to psychologists, no slight is intended for the work done by the authors 
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For all behavioral scientists the book possesses the following assets. (а) 
The authors have succeeded in showing that human behavior has many as- 
pects and that in order to comprehend it, those of us concernd with the 
human condition must take behavior into account from all these aspects. 
The inescapable conclusion is that if specialists do not start employing multi- 
disciplinary approaches they will develop theories whose narrowness will be 
intellectually out of focus with the true complexity of the phenomena in which 
they are interested. (2) Pedagogically the authors have demonstrated, at 
least for this reader, that, both for students and an intelligent lay public, an 
interest can be aroused in the social studies not only by showing their inter- 
connections but also by demonstrating the applicability of the leading ideas 
of the separate disciplines to the global behavior and social phenomena of 
everyday familiarity to the reader. (c) The authors have avoided the usual 
fulminations against the myopia of specialization and have exhibited di- 
rectly by their work the type of synthesis needed. One good integration 
is worth 20 fulminations and the insipid simplicities which are liable to be 
generated by specialization pale before the full-bodied syntheses presented 
by the authors. (d) The remarriage of the humanities with the academic 
disciplines, following a wasteful, interlocutory period during which some 
healthy, intellectual progeny might have been raised, has been attempted by 
organic view of man. Such an ob- 


the authors in a way which restores an 
jective has been most cultivated in antiquity although doggedly re-emphasized 
by many current figures. (e) The authors have had the courage to declare 


that, although value judgments must be distinguished from hypothesis and 
fact, they must be intermingled with them, if we are serious about answering 
Lynd’s (11) question “Knowledge For What? E. true value of knowl- 
edge is not power, as Lenin thought, or consumption, as We think today. Its 
value lies in the states of mind to which it leads and the serious and mature 
social scientist must begin to see the wisdom of the Hellenic conviction 80 
aptly described by Bell (1) that we must have Reason, sweetened by a sense 
of values and a sense of values hardened and pointed by Reason. For Rea- 
son modern man must substitute the logico-empirical tradition rus Es values, 
perhaps, the word “wisdom.” This conviction can perhaps best be put in 


the authors’ own words. 
Fabric of Society havioral sciences. his je рб 

The ЖАН Ый! A ity of whose treatment t roughout this УО 
ics the quality of Who: п үй 

true of the field of economics quality | be айса Шао: 
is very hi iginal, extremely interesting, ane : : ре 
Pe, i Ap hei single out the material of direct interest to i wee ped 
imbal | rar emphasis or outright neglect is therefore strictly a profess sity 
imbalance asis 


and nothing тоге. 


on the remaining beh 
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Not to distinguish what must always be opinion from what is objec- 
tive and factual would be confusing. Yet it is one thing to distin- 
guish, quite another thing to omit value judgments. To abstain from 
presenting and discussing value judgments would be to divide the 
minds of men into two wholly separate parts. In one part, orderly crops 
of factual and logical judgments are scientifically raised; in the other, 
a jungle of wild opinions and unscrutinized experiences thrives un- 
tended. This might bring the very calamity feared by those who ad- 
vocate the presentation of only what is scientifically knowable: some 
ferocious and undomesticated beast might break out from the uncul- 
tivated part of the mind to ruin the orderly crops planted in the other. 
For to disregard what cannot be proved is to omit it from discussion but 
not from experience. Indeed, the greater part of human experience 
would be excluded from articulate reflection. To discuss only what is 
scientifically testable would mean to ignore much that is vital and to lay 
undue stress on the trivial. 


Rather than give importance to things that 
are unquestioned 


‚ we have tried to discuss things that are important. 


(f) The volume gives expression to the conviction that a true ivory-tower 
attitude is to refuse to take a stand on human issues where our knowledge 
is limited. Since this must always be the case, we must take sides in terms 
of our limited knowledge, otherwise we encourage that alienation between 
learning and behavior which is academically approved by the injunction to 
avoid being "'tendencious," an outlook that was effectively satirized by Hog- 
ben (6). Finally (g) the authors have stressed the need for theory, its dis- 
tinction from fact, its synonymity with "soci 
the formal structure of science, 

the behavioral sciences, an outloo. 


al interpretation" as well as with 


Of more concern is the question of the value which The Fabric of Society 


Among its assets in this connection, 


emes in the social psychology of Ameri- 
ork and leisure time, have been related 
Popular culture. (4) The authors have 
the relationship of psychoanalysis and 
У› to personality and child development, relat- 
ible, to moral and philosophical issues. 
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nding job of relating contemporary interest 
in communication, language, and symbol-using behavior to moral issues, value 
problems and processes of socialization, instead of discussing these as though 
they were matters of isolated interest to the specialist. (f) The psycho- 
logical roots of religion, as expressed in ritual, symbol, charisma, and numen, 
have been sympathetically explored in a way that should not only make more 
academic psychologists interested in fuller studies in this area but should also 
serve to dissipate the uninformed and prejudiced conviction that religion 
is concerned with superstition and the accidents of provincialism. (g) In 
dealing with the social function of art the authors have related art to social 
perception, to the expressive rather than the ratiocinative function of Јап- 
guage, and to symbol formation and social pathology, opening up future vistas 
for professional research and exploration. At the same time the authors have 
shown by the example of their own work how little of the social or indi- 
vidual psychology of artistic endeavor will ever be understood without amal- 
gamating the viewpoint of psychological with other disciplinary perspectives. 
(h) For many psychologists the mind-body problem is tied up with ques- 


ll and determinism. The authors have presented a discus- 


tions of free wi 
the problem in Chapter 23, which will serve to point up the blather- 
scussion of this problem. (i) The authors 


iscussion on the lag between scientific dis- 
al psychology which it should entail. 
considerations concerning the 
d the scientific outlook on the 
future resarch in 


(e) The volume does an outsta 


sion of 
skite which usually accompanies di 
have produced some interesting d 
covery and the transformations in soci 
They have also furnished some penetrating 
psychological impact of science, technology, ап 
social scientist, an impact which may have a bearing on 


the social studies. 
At this point it will be of value to the psychologist to furnish two illustra- 
tions, one of integration by amalgamation, the other of integration by com- 
fessional familiarity and are 


position.? These are taken from areas of pro 
therefore more to the point. Our first illustration is to note that research 


on the Zeigarnik effect indicates that unfinished business is accompanied by 
tension. Many industrial psychologists have sought to explain anomie and 


alienation in the work situation by referring its incidence to tasks which are 
i lete 
of interest to the worker, d. These incomp d 


which have been interrupte 
ed in memory, are thought to germinate the tension which, if 
is then 


tasks, retain 
classified by its source; 
ewer. They are not to be 


i the present revi . Ed Ч 
rs вва! Eds diy are in line with the spirit of inte- 


designated as anomie or alienation. The im- 


SThese examples a і 
found in The Fabric of Society а 
gration to be found in that volume. 
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plication here, of course, is that we have an example of the Zeigarnik effec 
in a real-life, industrial situation rather than in an experimental ME 
This explanation, of course, will not hold for workers engaged on in 
devoid of meaning or of ego-involvement and will not hold for workers in- 
capable of grasping the internal structure of a task and the way in which a 
parts are related to the whole. A competing Gestalt viewpoint, put oe 
by Pelizzi (17), regards anomie and work alienation as being associated 
with the human capacity to form concepts. 


` В ^ s 
‘The work tension is then re 
garded as arising from any оссир: 


ation which systematically frustrates this 
capacity to form conceptual, meaningful wholes. As a result the work does 
not appear to constitute significant behavior. 7 
of the application of one set of findings from social psychology (or experi- 
mental, depending upon the taxonomy employed) to another set of findings 
from industrial psychology and this is one mode 
tion. Our second illustration, exemplifying integration by composition, 18 
represented by the considerations underlying the establishment of a disci- 
pline known as economic psychology. 
(9). He has attempted to sho 
chology will illumin 


Both explanations are examples 
of integration by amalgama- 


These have been set forth by Katona 
w that Gestalt psychology and field psy- 
ate consumer behavior, decision making by businessmen, 
and behavior on the part of consumer, businessmen, and policy makers, which 
contributes to economic fluctuations. Economic behavior, Katona has shown, 
is better understood when seen from the vantage point of level of aspiration, 
motivation research, and topological Psychology. As a matter of fact, says 
Katona, psychological viewpoints have been used "in studying communication 
between economic groups, in manipulating social behavior housing projects 
and, above all, in investigating management-employee relations and the fac- 
tors conducive to increased coherence, morale, and productivity of small work 
groups" One excellent example of the interpretation of business and eco- 
nomic behavior in terms of motivational concepts may be seen in the papers 


contributed to the Proceedings of the Third Annual Seminar On Social Sci- 
ence For Industry (18). 


to emphasize the fact that t 
gamation, which these exa 


The point, however, of our two illustrations is 
he spirit of integration by composition and amal- 
mples represent, are commonplace features of the 
exposition of the behavioral Sciences in The Fabric of Society. 

The Preceding examples make clear in a general fashion, without resorting 
to material from The Fabric of Society, itself, the quality of creative integra- 
Чоп which suffuses the treatment of so many of the topical objectives taken 
up by the authors, An example of this type of integration, however, taken 
directly from the volume, would be even more appropriate at this point. The ex- 


—— 
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ample selected and reproduced below is neither the most brilliant nor the most 
mediocre that could be furnished from the volume, but it is definitely rep- 


resentative. It is taken from Van Den Haag's brilliant chapter on popular 
culture. It has been selected because it illustrates the manner in which a 


point of view borrowed from psychoanalysis is made to permeate a discussion 
of the relationship between diversion, art, and boredom, thus conveying the 
sense of integration by composition, which we have stressed. “The selection 


follows. 
Repression and Discontent 


, The gist of any culture is an ethos whi iv ; 4 
óf those who dwell in it. If this be iei gea piro died 
is foiled. We have suggested how it comes to grief in various рц, 
What makes popular culture аз a whole so disconcerting is best iet 
ач now by exploring the relationship among diversion, art, and bore 

Frend tise of art asa diversion, “ап illusion in contrast to reality,” 
a “substitute gratification” like a dream. In this he fully shared what 
was and still is the popular view of art. It is a correct view—of popu- 
lar “art,” of pseudo-art produced to meet the demand for diversion. But 
it is a mistaken, reductive definition of art. 

Freud finds the "dreamwork" attempting to hide or disguise the 
r’s true wishes and fears so that they may not alarm his con- 
The “substitute gratification” produced by the dreamwork, 
nts, helps the dreamer continue sleeping. How- 
f art is precisely to undo this dreamwork, 
eal to our consciousness the true nature 
of our wishes and fears. The dreamwork covers, to protect sleep. Art 
discovers and attempts to awaken the sleeper. Whereas the dreamwork 
tries to aid repression, the work of art intensifies and deepens perception 
and experience of the world and of the self. It attempts to pluck the 
heart of the mystery, to show where “the action lies in its true nature.” 

Though dreams and art both may disregard literal reality, they do 
o answer opposite needs. The dream may ignore reality to keep 
osed. Art transcends immediate reality to encom- 
into deeper experience, and lead to a 
predicament. The dreamwork even tries 
Ises with harmless immediate reality. Art, 
uncover the essential. Artistic 
ter or with social reality. It 


dreame: 
sciousness. 
mainly by displaceme! 
ever, one major function o 
to see through disguises, to rev 


so t 
the sleeper’s eyes cl 
pass wider views, penetrate 
fuller confrontation of man's 
to cover upsetting basic impu 
in contrast, ignores the immediate only to 
revelation need not be concerned with ou h social realit 
purely aesthetic. But it can never be an illusion if it is art. 
art is a form of reality which strips 


from reality, > 
bare its essentials and permit us to experi- 


may be 
Far from distracting 
life of the fortuitous to lay 
ence them. 


In popular culture, 
Like the dream 


» is all that Freud said art is, and 


however, "art i 
distorts human experi- 


no more work, popular culture 
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ence to draw "substitute gratifications" or reassurances from it. Like 
the dreamwork it presents “ап illusion in contrast to reality." For this 
reason, popular "art" falls short of satisfaction. And all of popular 
culture leaves one vaguely discontented because, like popular art, it 
is only a "substitute gratification"; like a dream, it distracts from life 
and from real gratification. 

Substitute gratifications are uneconomic, as Freud often stressed. They 
do not, in the end, gratify as much, and they cost more psycholog- 
ically than the real gratification which they shut out. 'That is why 
sublimation and realistic control are to be preferred to substitution and 
repression. This is why reality is to be preferred to illusion, full ex- 
perience to symptomatic displacements and defense mechanisms. Yet 
substitute gratifications habitually resorted to incapacitate the indi- 
vidual for real ones. In part, they cause or strengthen internalized 
hindrances to real and gratifying experience; in part they are longed 
for because internal barriers have already blocked real gratification of 
the original impulses. 

Though the specific róle it plays varies with the influence of other 
formative factors in the life of each individual, popular culture must 
be counted among the baffling variety of causes and effects of defense 
mechanisms and repressions. It may do much damage, or none at all, 
or be the only relief possible, however deficient. But when popular 
culture plays a major róle in life, significant repressions have taken 
(or are taking) place. Popular culture supplants those gratifications 
which are no longer sought because of the repression of the original 
impulses. But it is a substitute and spurious. It founders and cannot 
succeed because neither desire nor gratification are true, “Nought’s 
had, all's spent. Where desire is got without content,” 
It may seem paradoxical to describe Popular culture in terms of 
repression. Far from repressed, it strikes one as uninhibited. Yet 
the seeming paradox disappears if we assume that the uproarious din, 


the raucous noise, and the shouting are attempts to drown the shriek 
of unused capacities, of repressed individuality, 


lm аз it is bent into fu- 
tility (pp. 187-8). 


Consider some of the advant: 
Fabric of Society, that is, 
amalgamation. This mode 
areas of research containing 
traditional disciplines and whi 
neglected social psychology of admi 
and industrial administrators Possess attitudes and values which augur а 
coming totalitarianism—or not? This should be one of the most important 


chapters in a social psychology of decision-making. Such a social psychology 
could serve as a check upon such theories as those of Neumann (15) and 


k 


fee ee + ———— 
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Burnham (4), that the concentration of economic power and the bureaucra- 
tization of industry will lead to totalitarianism, or as a check upon Brady's 
(3) theory that the trade association is a pre-Fascist power system. Con- 
sider the theory of Mills (13) that the new power elite, consisting of figures 
in the economic, the political, and the miiltary domains, are the new decision 
makers. The techniques of the social survey and the public opinion poll are 
available to check on the extent to which the voting behavior of the electorate 
swings with changes in the opinions and decisions of these new elite groups. 
The same techniques as well as others, such as the use of the panel and the 
content analysis of official speeches, are available for checking on whether, 
in fact, there is uniformity in attitude among these groups. Let us move 
to other areas. What is to prevent the social psychologist interested in game 
theory from applying it to the phenomena and problems of international 
politics in line with the considerations outlined by Kaplan? (8). 'To what 
extent is róle-playing a cover for individual insecurity? To what extent is 
status-striving the direct accompaniment of being “beside one’s self,” that 
is, evidence of what Ortega y Gassett (16) calls “alteracion,” an absence 
of a firm sense of self-identity? Dozens of neglected problems which cut 
of the behavioral sciences and which are not so easily 
hed integratively in the manner of The 
“sitting ducks” for the procedures of 


across two or more 
seen except as these are арргоас 
Fabric of Society, would be, in a sense, 
the professional psychologist. 

Why then are problems of this hybrid ty 


chologists? For one thing the average psychologist has little interest in 
what remote from his own. At best he main- 


these behavioral sciences somev г 
tains а peripheral interest in sociology and anthropology but changes in 
the mores of business administration and management, research in political 
science and demography, theologically dominated writing such as that of 
Tillich (22) and interpretations of American culture and civilization such 
as that of Lerner (10), are likely to be more marginal to his interest. What 
js even worse they are also likely to be thought to be highly irrelevant. As 
a derivative of such indifference he is likely to be ignorant of some of the 
most heuristic, social hypotheses in these areas, hypotheses loaded with sug- 
iveness for direct research in social psychology. | Then again the average 
hologist is somewhat timid about asserting his role and possible 
the forward areas of research in other fields. Finally, and 
dest cut of all, psychologists are indifferent to considerations 
which underlie the question of what should be the 
s of the human community. This, of course, 


pe relatively neglected by psy- 


gest 
social psyc 
contribution to 
this is the unkin 
of value and morality, 
most appropriate form or form 
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is one of the grand questions which have been asked continually and an- 
swered intermittently from time to time, beginning with Plato. This sin of 
indifference is, of course, growing, and reaching peak points more in the 
attitudes of physical scientists than of social scientists as Speyer (20) has 
shown. However, its origin, as we all know, lies in an effort to adopt the 
outlook which has been so successful for the physical sciences. This out- 
look has been an article of scientific faith for a long time now. It is be- 
coming increasingly outmoded and the reasons why it appears to be ana- 
chronistic have been set forth not only in The Fabric of Society, to some 
extent, but even more so in a large body of literature in and out of the social 
sciences. Since this is not the place to enter into a discussion of that litera- 


ture we will simply by-pass it completely. The counter-sin, of course, to 


this indifference to problems of value and morality in social and behavioral 


research, in an uncritical, radical empiricism which mistakenly believes that 
the behavioral scientist can operate in a value-free context, merely because 
he so frequently does not make his operating 
at the same time, proceeds on the sophomoric co. 
gedness, as it were, that it w 


values explicit, and which, 
nviction, with Dragnet dog- 
ants the facts and nothing but the facts. This 
uncritical worship of fact and datum, which is part and parcel of the Ameri- 
can cultural ethos, and which shrinks from such questions as "Knowledge 
For What?”, has been brilliantly examined and intellectually evaluated by 
Macdonald (12). A reading of Macdonald’s thesis will make an excellent 
intellectual catharsis for those behavioral scientists still laboring under the 
conviction that social science must be value-free. This demand was socially 
conditioned by the need to free science from the shackles of theological dom- 


ination. This historical accident should not be allowed to dominate the 
selection and use of research in the decades to come. 


It is interesting to compare the discussion of 
receives full-bodied tre 


the treatment of the s 


authority, a subject which 
atment in Chapter 8 of The Fabric of Society, with 


ame subject in terms of a philosophical analysis, as we 
get it from the British philosopher, Weldon (23). 


distinction between personal authority or leadership, 
the vested authority of office on the other, 

ent volume enables the reader to sec the int 
flict between these two types of authority, 


understand. In addition it highlights the association of authority with social 


symbols and its possible relationships to power. On the other hand, Weldon 
(23), analyzing the term, "authority" in relation to the term, "power, 


and limiting the analysis more to syntactical considerations rather than to 


Our authors make a 
on the one hand, and 
The treatment given in the pres- 
errelationships as well as the con- 
in terms the social psychologist can 
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matters of psychological observation and historical record, sees confusion 
concerning the "meaning" of power as due to the unnecessary. difficulty which 
“has arisen because their logical grammar has been commonly misconstrued.” 
A social psychologi 


t will, of course, feel that more understanding can be 
obtained by observing the phenomenal context in which we employ this term 
than in examining the vagaries of meaning in the term, itself. As a result 
our authors and Weldon (23) can arrive at contrasting conclusions, the 
former declaring that power "is as often a cause as it is an effect of au- 
thority," the latter asserting that "it is misleading to suppose that the pos- 


on of authority adds something to the exercise of power or the employ- 
ment of force. It is rather the case that force exercised or capable of being 
exercised with the general approval of those concerned is what is normally 
meant by authority... ." The contrast between the interpretive approach, 
tempered by matters of social psychology and historical record, and the 
skeletalized concern with the logical syntax of the term rather than its 
semantic referent, sharpens more forcefully for the professional reader! the 
fact that intellectual integration continuously employed can frequently be 
more informative and freer of contradictory tendencies and rootless discus- 
sion than the narrow approach of minute syntactical analvsi 
what merit this latter method may show in other contexts. 


‚ regardless of 


Some unusually well-treated topics occurring in Part I, which will be of 
paramount interest to social psychologists, are the following: a discussion of 
superiority feelings in national and racial groups, highlighted by some inter- 
esting excerpts from commentators on the subject; a description of culture 
in relation to the formation of personality and character, and its binding 
effect on personal integration; a treatment of the relationships among рег- 
sonal disintegration, economic progress and social stability; a first-class, imag- 
inative discussion of social mobility, a subject on which no social psycholo- 
gist should be ignorant because of our tendency to borrow attitudes and 
tastes from alien class contexts in order to bolster up unrealistic self-images ; 
an extended discussion of status and réle and problems associated with these, 
which will illuminate very succinctly, for instance, the discussion of such 


topics in Sherif (20) as “human interaction and its products” and “man and 


products of his interactions,” and will help the average social psychologist 


‘It should be made clear that The Fabric of Society is written for the non- profes 
sional reader, that is, the student and intelligent layman. For these it performs a 
signal service of orientation and interest. However, its integrative methods are 
clearly of such distinct value to the professional psychologist not greatly enthusiastic 
over interdisciplinary appreaches, that we have chosen to emphasize the po 
reactions of the professional reader, throughout our discussion. 
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cealize that an informed, humanistic, and imaginative treatment of cer- 

n topics in sociology should be part and parcel of the intellectual baggage 

e requires professionally; and finally, still referring to Part 1, any social 

psychologist who neglects to read so brilliant an essay as the опе on popular 
culture, will miss a rare tre: 


- A reading of this essay will render conspicu- 
ous the difference between a social psychology permeated with a humanistic 
touch and dominated by a sense of value and relation, and a social psychology 
which plays it safe Ьу an unimaginative addiction to facts left unrelated 
to other disciplines, to conflicting values and to the human condition, pre- 
ferring, instead, to be boxed up in a professional journal and free forever of 
tendenciousness. In Part 11 the social psychologist, interested in the nature 
of stereotypes, will find a discussion of the self-fulfilling prophecy with re- 
spect to social prejudice, which is a must for reading purposes. In Part H 
likewise, the authors have furnished a discussion of science, morals, and 
values, and of science and free will, which will be an eye-opener to those 
psychologists who regularly discuss the question of determinism and free 
will in human behavior, in the cl: 


sroom, whenever it is brought up, and 
do so without any philosophic underpinning, without any intellectual subtlety 
and with a wooden, mechanical materialism which is an oversimplified hang- 
over from Lamettrie and Holbach, without their even being aware of it. 
From Part IV those psychologists interested in SPSSI's work, will find much 
of value and penetration in the discussion of war and peace, while those psy- 
chologists interested in the factors which make for international misunder- 
standing? and who wish to lessen it in the years ahead, will find the viewpoint 
of Chapter 45 on Foreign Policy extremely relevant to the achievement of 
balance and perspective in this area. For those social psychologists with an 
active interest in public opinion, voting behavior, and mass communication 
of the Nu-Speak variety, the analysis by Ross of the democratic doctrine and 
his presentation of such topics as political parties, the vote, power-seeking 
groups and bureaucracy, will furnish a means of knitting together the findings 
of the detailed studies in this direction, with which they are already familiar. 

We must finally turn to an evaluation of The Palris of Society. It is 
difficult to undertake this task without lapsing into superlatives, for the 
present writer considers the book a contemporary classic, which should be 
read by generations of students. At last it is possible to teach, without apol- 


5As an educational experience in contrasts, this wri joi read- 
^ al ex RJ sts, this writer recommends a joint rea 
ing of Chapter 45 and the publication entitled "Psychological Approaches to Inter" 
group and International Understanding.” А symposium of the Third Inter-Amer!- 
can Congress of Psychology. (Gilbert, G. M., ed.). Hogg Foundation For Ment? 
Hygiene. Austin: University of Texas, 1956. А 
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an integrated social science course of the sort every student should take. 


This volume may, indeed, Бе a preview of what is to come from what has 
been called specialization of general outlook in the behavioral and social 
sciences. Such specialization may prove to be indispensable if these scienc 


are to be worth their salt and contribute meaningfully to an understanding 
of the human condition and the reduction of individual and social pathology. 


Nor is such specialization easy. Few of the authors’ friends ; 


ranted the 
possibility that a book of this sort could be done. ‘The volume, years in the 


making, exhibits essentiality of choice and simplicity of presentation, without 
loss of what might be called “the accuracy of first approximation." The 
entire volume has been written with a blend of humanistic, literary, philo- 


sophical, and scientific understanding, but without neglecting the richness 


of content, proper, from the social sciences, themselves, which latter, of 
course, is the sine qua non ior a program of the sort that the authors have 
tried to carry out. 

‘The treatment throughout is penetrating and interpretive and, to the best 
of this writer's knowledge, involves a blend and approach which is not to be 
found in any other volume which aims at similar scope. It also distinguishes 
fruitfully between science as a method of inquiry and science as a cultural 
force. In Ross’ own words: “The former yields knowledge. “The latter 
may habituate people to particular attitudes and limit the range of their 
imagination and sympathy." This is precisely the kind of comment which 
any specialist should take seriously, and the ideologue, doctrinaire, and radi- 
cal empiricist in the behavioral sciences even more so. lf we wanted to fit 
The Fabric of Society into a traditional, recognizable mold, we would describe 
the authors' skills and range of information as a mixture of erudition from 
the social sciences with the temper of social philosophy, presented interpre- 
tively without loss of accuracy either in information or the exposition of 
technical concepts. However, there is one major sour note on which our 
remarks must turn if an important liability in this volume is not to be over- 


looked in striking up a balance sheet. For a volume concerned with integra- 
some place should 


tion by composition and amalgamation in the social sciences 
have been reserved for discussion of such topics as management science, the 
social psychology of industry, the science and art of administration, the theory 
of organization, the impact of automation, cybernetics, linear programming, 
operations research, information, game and decision theory, and similar re- 
cent developments. The omission of these considerations may have been 
prompted by the level of treatment it may have been thought they deserved 
and the fact that, although the work is a high-level, intelligent, and inter- 
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pretive survey, it was nevertheless meant to be only introductory to the 
social sciences. The importance of these new developments, however, is 
unmistakeable, and in one way or another they should form a proper part 
of any omnibus orientation at any level. 

The over-all effect of The Fabric of Society upon the reader is that of a 
description of important avenues of activity in the behavioral and social sci- 
ences, executed with understanding rather than in the 
of topics, which is so standard a treatment for the sur 
evident that the authors look for cultural and person Ч 
tellectual third ear, as it were. Of one thing the reader can be certain. 
The complexity of human relationships and the human predicament will be 
keenly appreciated in reading this volume and with this appreciation the 
specialist should achieve a more modest viewpoint, a modulated “imperialism 
of specialty” and a less strained Partisanship. ‘The intelligent layman, un- 
corrupted by intellectual partisanship, will likewise find this volume richly 
rewarding. He will find that it leaves him with a feeling that human be- 
havior has been examined realistically from all sides, free of any atmosphere 
of artificiality of discussion or example. The topics converge and strike home 
so that, to paraphrase a well-known expression, one “сап see man steadily 
and see him whole.” There may have been more under Heaven and earth 
than Horatio ever dreamed of in his philosophy. More important still, 
there is more in the study of man than most of our specialties youchsafe a 
glimpse of. Advancement in understanding may come with a sense of this 


human totality. — It surely will not be conferred by a passion for intellectual 
“tunnel blindness.” 


spirit of a cataloguing 
vey. Throughout it is 
al meaning with an in- 
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